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AUTHOE'S PEEFAOE. 



About a year ago the publisher of the "Series of Brief 
Grammars of the Germanic Dialects " invited me to prepare 
the Old English member of the series. At that time the 
pressure of other duties did not justify me in promising him 
more than a revision of an earlier set of lectures on Old 
English grammar, adapted to conform to the general plan. 
The brief sketch which follows, therefore, makes no preten- 
sion to be anything more than such a revision, although 
much has been added in the process of re-copying which was 
foreign to the original draft. 

Hitherto, Old English granmiars have virtually been 
founded upon the language of the poetical texts. This is 
to be deplored, especially when we consider that the manu- 
scripts in which they are contained are uniformly late ; that 
the texts themselves were composed at an earlier period, and 
frequently in another dialect ; and that in our present ver- 
sions ancient forms are almost hopelessly jumbled with more 
modem ones, and specimens of the most widely separated 
dialects are occasionally united in the same composition. 

In the present treatise, on the other hand, the language 
of the older prose writings has, to a greater extent than 
heretofore, been chosen as the basis of grammatical inves- 
tigation, since it is safe to assume that they represent in 
some measure a single dialect. Besides the characterization 
of the West Saxon, which is everywhere made the most prom- 
inent, an attempt has also been made to give, though in the 
most concise terms, the chief variations of the other dialects. 
Moreover, the method followed has been the historical ; that 
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IV AUTHOR S PREFACE. 

is, I have endeavored to discriminate between early and late 
forms in a somewhat more critical manner than has been 
customary, at least in Germany. In this respect, particu- 
larly, my work will need to be supplemented and corrected. 
Just here, however, I desire to anticipate one objection which 
may be brought against my statements. When a sound or 
a form is said to be "earlier" or " later," these terms are to 
be understood as designating the relative age of two corre- 
sponding sounds or forms, or the great prep9nderance of the 
one or the other in documents of an earlier or later date, 
and must not be construed as denying the isolated occurrence 
of "later" forms in earlier texts, or the reverse. In the 
present state of our knowledge of Old English, it is not 
possible to proceed with any nearer approach to accuracy ; 
as regards the exact chronology of Old English sounds and 
forms, almost everything is 3et to be done. 

The citations are not usually intended to be exhaustive, 
since this was precluded by the very plan of the series. 
Many details, which appear to be confined exclusively to the 
language of poetry, have been intentionally omitted, because 
I believed that the beginner should first acquaint himself 
with the normal or typical forms of the language ; it should 
be observed, however, that what is lacking in the paragraphs 
treating of West Saxon will frequently be found under the 
head of the other dialects. On the other hand, I regret that 
my account of heterogeneous and heteroclitic nouns is not 
more full and explicit. 

In the phonology, and especially in that of the vowels, it 
was impossible to avoid touching upon the theories of com- 
parative philology. Here, again, the utmost attainable 
brevity has been aimed at. In general, an elementary 
knowledge of Gothic has been presupposed ; Old High Ger- 
man and Old Saxon forms have been introduced only in 
exceptional instances, and then only when they were required 
to elucidate some diflSculty. 
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authob's PBEPACE. V 

The first effectual stimulus to a historical study of Old 
English, and the first outlines of Old English dialectology, 
we owe to Henry Sweet. In the introduction to his edition 
of the Cura Pastoralis the peculiarities of Early West Saxon 
were pointed out for the first time ; and his paper entitled 
*' Dialects and Prehistoric Forms of English" (Transactions 
of the Philological Society, 1875-76, p. 453 ff.) first directed 
attention to the earliest documents, and briefly characterized 
the principal dialects. Of prime importance are likewise his 
investigations into the quantity of Old English vowels (120. 
note) ; these were intended to prepare the way for a new 
edition of his History of English Sounds, London, 1874, — a 
work which leans rather to a theoretical treatment of Old 
English phonology. Besides, the grammatical introduction 
to Sweet's Anglo-Saxon Reader (now in its third edition, 
Oxford, 1881, though I have been able to consult only the 
second) contains many valuable and, what is deserving of 
special recognition in this department of research, trust- 
worthy particulars. 

The histOTy of certain parts of the Old English vowel-system 
has been, for the first time, illustrated in the researches of 
H. Paul into the Germanic vowel-system (Beitrage zur Ge- 
schichte der Deutschen Sprache und literatur IV. 315 ff., and 
VI. Iff.). To these should be added the articles by Ten 
Brink (Zeitschrift fiir Deutsches Alterthum, XIX. 211 ff., 
Anglia, I. 512 ff.), and by J. Zupitza (Anzeiger fiir Deut- 
sches Alterthum, II. 1 ff.) . Of monographs on special points 
but few have been published. Zupitza has fully discussed 
the language of the important Kentish Glosses (Zeitschrift 
fiir Deutsches Alterthum, XIX. Iff.); while, besides Sweet, 
P. J. Cosijn has shed light upon Early West Saxon by his 
admirable studies of the Cura Pastoralis and the Old Eng- 
lish Chronicle (Taalkundige Bijdragen, Haarlem, 1877 ff., 
n. 115 ff., 240 ff.), as well as by his Kurzgefasste Altwest- 
sSchsische Grammatik f I. Theil, Die Vocale der Stammsilben, 
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VI AUTHOR S PREFACE. 

Leiden, 1881). The northern dialects, moreover, which had 
been almost overlooked since the labors of K. W. Bouterwek 
(Introduction to his edition of the Four Grospels in the Old 
Northumbrian Language, Gtitersloh, 1857 ; the edition is 
totally useless so far as the text is concerned) and of M. 
Heyne (Kurze Grammatik der Altgermanischen Dialecte), 
have recently been made the objects of study. The language 
of the Psalter (Appendix, p. 222) has been very critically 
elucidated by R. Zeuner (Die Sprache des Kentischen Psal- 
ters, Halle, 1881), and compared with that of the oldest 
Kentish texts ; the author, relying upon an earlier opinion 
of Sweef s, regarded the Psalter as Kentish, but this view is 
shown to be untenable by his own statements in the treatise 
referred to. Finally, a similar comprehensive investigation 
of the Northumbrian documents is soon to be expected from 
Professor Albert S. Cook. 

To what extent I am indebted to these and other prede- 
cessors for opinions or material can be easily determined by 
comparison. To assure every one his due is rendered im- 
possible by the compass and plan of this sketch. 

To my friend W. Braune I owe grateM acknowledgments 
for his aid in the correction of proof-sheets, and for many 
valuable suggestions with regard to the text itself. 

E. SIEVERS. 

Jena, February 1, 1882. 
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EDITOE'S PEEFACE. 



While Sievers* Angelsachsische Grammatik was passing 
through the press, I was a student of philology at the Uni- 
versity of Jena. The author had obligingly allowed me to 
read the whole manuscript before it was placed in the 
printer's hands, and now favored me with copies of the 
proof-sheets as fast as they were issued. Under these 
circumstances it was natural that, when the project of an 
English version was mooted, I should offer myself as the 
translator. I did so offer myself, and received from my 
honored teacher his cordial permission to make such use of 
his work as I might deem proper ; in other words, he left 
it to my option to expand, curtail, or otherwise modify the 
original in any way that commended itself to my judgment. 
The permission thus generously accorded, it has been my 
aim not to abuse. 

The- original plan of the grammar has been left intact. 
Upon first view it seemed labyrinthine, and capable of much 
simplification ; but I was soon persuaded, upon nearer ex- 
amination, that the complexity of design was owing to the 
multiplicity of phenomena presented by the three Old Eng- 
lish dialects, and still further increased by the endeavor to 
discriminate between the earlier and later stages of West 
Saxon. The author might have made his Grammar easier 
had he chosen to ignore facts which clamored for explana- 
tion, instead of seeking to harmonize and account for them ; 
if the work is more difficult, it is also more scientific and 
comprehensive. Moreover, much of the apparent complexity 
vanishes in actual use. The dialectal variations may be 
entirely disregarded; examples of Late West Saxon are 
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Vm EDITOR S PREFACE. 

chiefly confined to the notes ; and the system of cross-refer- 
ences will not only facilitate the settlement of a doubtful 
point, but, if perse veringly utilized, will enable the student 
readily to comprehend the relations between the different 
parts of the whole organism — an organism which is not the 
figment of scholastic invention, but essentially natural and 
rational. 

With the exception of one or two unimportant redistribu- 
tions of matter, the modifications that have been made are 
confined to excisions, additions, changes in terminology, and 
changes in accent. The excisions are of such details as were 
criticised in my review of the Grammar in the American 
Journal of Philology, VI. 228, and need not be dwelt upon 
in this place. 

Important supplementary matter has been furnished by 
articles in various philological journals. Among these may 
be mentioned the papers contained in Englische Studien, 
VI. 149 ff., 290 ff., and in Anglia, VI. 171 ff. ; the valuable 
contributions of F. Kluge to Kuhu's Zeitschrift fiir Ver- 
gleichende Sprachforschung, XXVI. 68 ff., the BeitrSge 
zur Geschichte der Deutschen Sprache und Literatur, VIII. 
506 ff., and to Anglia, Anzeiger zu Band V. 81 ff. ; but espe- 
cially the rich collections from Sievers' own hand (Beitrage, 
IX. 197-300). So much of this store as promised to render 
the Grammar more serviceable has been incorporated into its 
pages, though frequently with such alterations of form as 
to become practically unrecognizable, except upon careful 
scrutiny. The First Half of Cosijn's Altwestsachsische 
Grammatik unfortunately came to hand too late to be of 
any service. Besides the additions made to the body of the 
work, the index has been amplified to include all the new 
words under the head of Inflection. 

The term "Old English" has been substituted throughout 
for "Anglo-Saxon." This change will hardly call for an 
extended justification. Whatever reasons may be advanced 
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EDITOR S PREFACE. IX 

for the retention of the name "Anglo-Saxon," the arguments 
in favor of "Old English" are manifestlj', and, to my mind, 
overwhelmingly superior. The latter rest upon the practically 
invariable usage of our English forefathers, and upon the 
need of marking, by a simple as well as intelligible nomen- 
clature, the succession of periods or stages in the develop- 
ment of our language. At the Very beginning of the Preface 
to the English Chronicle, we are told that " in this island 
there are five languages : English (Englisc) , British, Scotch, 
Pictish, and Latin." Alfred, in his circular letter prefixed 
to the Pastoral Care, advises that all freemen's sons be set 
to learning "until such time as they can interpret English 
(Englisc) writing well," and states that he has undertaken 
to "render into English" the book known in Latin as 
" Pastoralis." A century later, -^Ifric, speaking of his 
grammar, says : " I, -^Ifric, have attempted to translate this 
little book into English speech" ; further on, when treating 
of letters, he states that " littera is staef in English" (p. 4 
of Zupitza's edition) ; and again, that "y is very common 
in English writings." Again, in the Old English version of 
the Gospels, the text of Matthew 27 : 46, interpreting the 
Aramaic, reads, "that is in English (Englisc), My God, my 
God, why hast thou forsaken me?" And while " English" 
is thus repeatedly employed to denote the language, "Anglo- 
Saxon " never once occurs in this sense. But, if the appli- 
cation of the term "English" to the speech of our ancestor 
is warranted by.their own practice, the phrase "Old English" 
is at least equally well supported by convenience, analogy, 
and sound philological principles. No one scruples to say 
"Old Saxon," "Old Norse," or "Old French," while the 
Fequence of Old High German, Middle High German, and 
Modern or New High German (Brandt's German Grammar, 
§ 485) is too well established to be overthrown. The desig- 
nation of the successive epochs in the history of English by 
the same terms, Oldj Middle^ and Modem, which have been 
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X editor's preface. 

so long and consistently applied to the sister tongue, can 
therefore hardly be regarded as constituting a serious inno- 
vation. These adjectives carry their meaning on their face> 
and do not require, for ordinary purposes, an interpretation 
at the hands of the professional philologist ; yet, while suf- 
ficiently flexible for popular use in their current acceptations, 
they admit of strict scholarly definition, and are thus open 
to no valid objection on either score. 

With regard to accent, I have followed Sweet in the third 
edition of his Reader; that is, I have uniformly employed 
the acute, and placed it over the former of the two elements 
in a long diphthong, thus differing from Sievers, who writes 
simple long vowels with the circumflex, and places the acute 
over the second element of a long diphthong. A uniform 
adherence to one or the other accent is dictated by consider- 
ations of simplicity and economy, while Sievers himself dis- 
tinctly aflftrms that the stress in every diphthong falls upon 
the first of the two components, though he ignores the theory 
in his notation. 

In conformity with Sweefs practice, I have designated 
the o, standing for a before nasals, by 9, and the umlaut-e 
by 9, original e being left unmarked. The 5 of the German 
edition has been replaced by g, since it is not easy to discern 
any advantage in the retention of the manuscript form. In 
the index, DF, whether initial or medial, has been made to 
follow t, instead of being inserted, when medial, after d. 

The monograph on Northumbrian, announced in Sievers* 
preface, has not yet been completed. Though its claims upon 
my time and attention have been temporarily superseded by 
others, I have good hope that any moderate expectations 
founded upon Professor Sievers* generous notice need not 
much longer be disappointed. 

The typographical form of this volume is due to the taste 
of Messrs. J. S. Gushing & Co., of Boston. Their labors, 
arduous at best, have been still fbrther heightened by three 
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EDITOR S PREFACE. XI 

thousand miles of distance ; the patience and good judgment 
displayed under these conditions is, therefore, deserving of 
hearty praise. 

In conclusion, it only remains to express the hope that 
what is best in this treatise may be ascribed to Professor 
Sievers, and that what is faulty in execution may be set 
down to the unwisdom of its editor. 

ALBERT S. COOK. 

Univebbitt of Califobkia, 
Bebkblbt, Cal., March 19, 1885. 
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II^TEODUOTIOK 



1. By Old English we mean the language of the 
Germanic inhabitants of England, from their earliest 
settlement in that country till about the middle or end 
of the twelfth century. From this time on the language 
differs from that of the older period by the gradual 
decay of inflectional forms, and the introduction of 
French elements. 

Note. The OE. writers uniformly call their own language Englisc ; the 
Latin authors employ, for the most part, the term lingua saxonica. The 
names Ongvlseaxan, Lat. Anglosaxones, etc., were originally employed 
only in a political sense ; cf . the proposed nomenclature for the various 
periods of English and the able defence of the term Old English in 
Sweet's History of English Sounds, pp. 157-161. 

Old English forms a branch of the so-called West 
Germanic, i.e., of the unitary language from which, in 
later times, proceeded Old English, Frisian, Old Saxon, 
Frankish, and Upper German. It is most nearly related 
to Frisian, but is likewise closely akin to Old Saxon. 

2. In the earliest OE. manuscripts the existence of 
various dialects is plainly discernible. The chief of 
these are the Northumbrian, in the north ; the Midland, 
or Mercian, in the interior; the West Saxon, in the 
west and south ; and the Kentish, in the south-east. 

Note. Northumbrian and Mercian together form the Anglian group. 
The main representative of the Saxon dialects is West Saxon, and of 
the Jutic, Kentish. For an account of the most important monuments 
of the OE. language, see Appendix, p. 222. 
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3. The chief characteristics of WS. are the represen- 
tation of Germ. 6 hj ^ (57 ff. ; 150. 1) ; the accurate 
discrimination of ea and eo (150. 3) ; the early loss of 
the sound oe (27) ; and the displacement of the ending 
-u, -o, of the pres. ind. 1st sing., by -e (356). 

In EWS. the umlaut of ea, eo is ie, passing later 
into i, y (41; 150. 2). Northumbrian has a tendency 
to drop final n (186), and to convert we into woe, and 
weo into wo (156). The inflections were unsettled at 
an early period; especially noticeable is the frequent 
formation of the pres. ind. 3d sing, and of the whole 
plur. in -s instead of tf (358). The oldest criterion of 
Kentish is the vocalization of g into i (214. 2) ; more 
recent is the substitution of e for y (154). 



Alphabet and Pronunciation. 

4. The OE. alphabet is the Latin alphabet as modi- 
fied by English scribes. The letters f, gr, r, and s are 
most unlike the usual forms. Besides the Latin letters, 
there were tT, p9 and a character for w, the two latter 
being borrowed from the Runic alphabet. 

English editions of OE. texts have often been printed 
with type made in imitation of the manuscript charac- 
ters. At present, however, the Roman letters are uni- 
versally preferred, with the addition of the characters 
tf and p. Occasionally, too, the OE. 5 is employed to 
represent g. 

Note 1. Abbreviations are not very common in Old English manu- 
scripts. They are usually denoted by ^ or '^. -^ over vowels signifies 
iri, €.g. fr5 = frQm ; over consonants er, as in seft, faestn, of = setter, 
fsestern, ofer. On the other hand, '^ denotes or, as in f, fe, befan, 
etc. = for, fore, beforan ; but 9on, hwon stand for ffonne, hwonne. 
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A > with crossed vertical signifies >8Bt. The following haye been 
borrowed from Latin: ~| for Qnd, and, and; and a crossed 1 for 
oWe, or. 

Note 2. Before the introduction of the Latin alphabet, the English 
already possessed Runic letters. The alphabet is an extension of the 
old German Runic alphabet of twenty-four letters (L. F. A. Wimmer, 
Runeskriftens oprindelse og udvikling i Norden, Copenhagen, 1874). 
The few Runic remains may be found in G. Stephens, The Old Northern 
Runic Monuments, Copenhagen, 1866, 1. 361 ff. The most important of 
these are the inscriptions on the Ruthwell Cross in Northumberland, 
Bewcastle Cross in Cumberland, and the Clermont casket. 

5. The data for determining the pronunciation of 
these letters is furnished by the traditional pronunci- 
ation of Latin as it obtained in England from about 
the seventh century ; besides, it is not improbable that 
Celtic influences must be taken into account. In 
doubtful cases we are obliged to resort to variation in 
the orthography, and especially to phonetic changes 
and grammatical phenomena in Old English itself, as a 
means of determining the pronunciation. Moreover, 
the latter cannot have been the same at all times, and 
in all localities. 

In the following chapters on phonology the more 
precise pronunciation of the individual letters will be 
indicated, whenever this can be done with any approach 
to certainty. 
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PHOI^OLOGT. 

PART L-THE VOWELS. 
In Gener€kl. 

6. The Old English vowels are denoted by the six 
simple characters a, e, i, o, u, y, the ligature se, and 
the digraphs oe, ea (ia), eo (io), and ie (seldom ei). 
North, ai (155. 3), and in the oldest WS. texts eu, in 
(64; 159. 4), the latter, with the exception of oe and ai, 
having the value of diphthongs. 

Note 1. The Mas. often write fie as ae, or even as ^; so, too, the 
printed oe is always represented bj oe. The distmctions in both cases 
are merely graphical, and have nothing to do with the pronunciation. 

NoTB 2. Old English has no diphthongs, except those already men- 
tioned. Every other vowel combination (including in most cases el) 
must be analyzed into its two component vowels : aidlian = d-idllan, 
aurnen = d-urnen, beiman = be-irnaiiy geywed = ge-;^ed, geun- 
nan = ge-unnan, etc.; iu is generally Ju (74; 157). 

7. With respect to the position of the articulating 
organs, a, o, u are guttural vowels, while ae, e, i, oe, y 
are palatals. The diphthongs uniformly begin with a 
palatal sound. 

Quantity. 

8 All these vowels, together with the diphthongs, 
have both short and long quantity. Length is some- 
times indicated, especially in the more ancient manu- 
scripts, and as a rule in monosyllables, by gemination 
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of the simple vowel sign (yy probably never being 
found), — aa, breer, miin, doom, huus. The ligatures 
and diphthongs, on the other hand, are never geminated. 
At a later period, length is indicated by an acute 
accent over the vowel sign or combination, — d, br^r, 
mfny d6nk9 hlis, m^s, S8§, 6etfel or o^OTel, ^ac or e^, 
tr^owe or tre6we, etc., — though at best it is only em- 
ployed sporadically, and is subject to no fixed rule. 

Note. English editors and grammarians retain the acute accent as 
a sign of length; in Germany the circumflex is generally used over 
simple vowel signs, — &, brSr, min, ddm, hiis, m^s, etc. Short and 
long ae and oe were formerly discriminated as a and ae, o and oe ; these 
are now written ae and ae, ce and oe, as in the case of the simple vowel 
signs. The lack of uniformity is most conspicuous in the diphthongs, 
English scholars formerly denoting the long diphthongs hy an acute 
accent over the second element, e&, e6, 1^, — e.g., bedm, be6n9 hi^ran, 
in contradistinction to wearp, -weorpan, wierpl^. This was likewise 
the practice of Grimm and his successors. Latterly, there has heen 
an attempt to introduce the circumflex in this place also, and to write 
either ^a, So, ie, or eft, ed, i§. Neither is to be recommended, since 
by this means there may result confusion between diphthongs and the 
dissyllabic groups %-a, or e-A, etc. In the present work we shall, in 
conformity with the latest and best English usage, employ the acute 
accent only, and place it over the first, instead of the second, element 
of long diphthongs. 

9. The originally long vowels of certain derivative 
and final syllabled do not retain their length in OE. ; 
every vowel of a derivative or final syllable must, 
therefore, be regarded as short. 

Note. Earlier writers on the subject, in deference to the authority 
of Jacob Grimm, have wrongly designated the -e of the instr. sing, as 
long. 
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PHONOLOGY. 

WEST SAXON VOWELS. 

I. Vowels of the Accented Syllables. 

I. SIMPLE VOWELS. 



10. Short a is comparatively rare. It is more or less 
regularly wanting before nasals (65 ff.), and it is like- 
wise avoided in all closed syllables. Exceptions are 
rare: habban, nabban (415 ff.) ; assa, ass; asse, she-ass; 
axe, asce, ashes; waxan, wash; the foreign words arc, 
ark ; carcern, prison^ etc. ; also margen, morning^ etc. 
Even in open syllables the presence of the a depends 
in part on the influence of a following vowel (50). 

Note. For a before 1 in a closed syUable, as in aid, fallan, see 
80; 15a 2. 

11. Short a springs regularly from a Germ. (Goth.) 
a(49ff.). 

12. Long d is frequently found, and before all con- 
sonants whether in open or closed syllables : hdtan, is 
called ; gdst, ghost ; bdn, hone^ dat. plur. bdnum, etc. 

13. d regularly corresponds to Germ. (Goth.) ai (62) ; 
less frequently, when followed by w, to Germ. (Goth.) 
€ (57). 

se. 

14. Short ae is a vowel sound which is characteristic 
of Old English ; its pronunciation seems to have been 
that of the modern English short a in man^ hat. It 
occurs chiefly in closed syllables: daegr, day ; fset, vat; 
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ssety sat. Its use in open syllables is for the most part 
confined to such as were closed syllables until the Old 
English period, as in aecer, acre^ Goth, akrs, stem akro- ; 
f aeger, fair^ Goth, f agrrs, stem f agro- ; or it may occur 
through the influence of forms with closed syllables, as 
gen. daeges, dat. daege, due to nom. ace. daeg* 

15. Short ae usually represents a Germ. (Goth.) a 
(49) ; hence it is wanting before nasals (65), before 
h terminating a syllable (82), and before r + con- 
sonant (79). 

Note, ee is occasionally found where we should expect e (89. note). 

16. Long fife seems to have had the pronunciation of 
the German long a. It occurs quite frequently, and is 
not subject to any special restrictions. 

17. The fife is of various origin. It is either 

1) i-umlaut of an OE. ^ = Germ. (Goth.) ai, as in 
Is^ran, Goth, laisjan, teaeh^ from OE. Hir, lore ; sts^nen, 
stoni/^ from stKn, stone (90) ; or 

2) developed from Germ. (Goth.) ^, as in bs^ron, 
bore; ins§g, kinsman (Goth. Mrun, m^gs) 57. ii; or 

3) developed from Latin a, as in strs§t, street (57. i) ; 
or, finally, 

4) lengthened from short ae, as in ss^de, said^ for 
saegde (214. 3). 

18. Short e is one of the commonest sounds of Old 
English. As regards its pronunciation, it would seem 
that two different sounds are represented by the same 
letter; viz., an open and a close sound. It is, how- 
ever, impossible to trace this distinction through all 
periods with perfect certainty. 
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8 PHONOLOGY. 

19. The twofold pronunciation of the e is undoubtedly 
to be referred to its twofold origin, it being either 

1) an older e, i,e. it corresponds to a Germ. (OHG., 
OS.) e, Goth, i, as in stelan, steal; OHG., OS., stelan, 
Goth, stilan (53) ; or it is 

2) umlaut-e, and then either i-umlaut of a, as in 
s^ttan, set; Goth, satjan 89) ; or i-umlaut of o, as in 
^xen, from oxa, ox (93). 

Which of these e's had the open and which the close 
sound cannot be ascertained with certainty; yet it is 
probable that the umlaut-e was the more open of the 
two. The quality of the e which stands for the umlaut 
of 9 (= a before a nasal) probably differs from that of 
the ordinary umlaut-e (89). The umlaut-e is denoted 
in the present volume by ^, while the older e remains 
unmarked. 

20. The older e is a comparatively rare sound, since 
it is converted into i by nasals and nasal combinations 
(45. 2; 69), and in common with the umlaut-e is sub- 
ject to the various breakings (77 ff.), and the u- and 
o-umlauts (102 ff.). 

21. Long 6, a tolerably common sound, springs from 
various originals. It corresponds, 

1) though but seldom, to Germ. (Goth.) ^, OHG. ea, 
ia, as in h^r, here (58) ; it is 

2) i-umlaut of 6 (94) ; 

3) of unknown origin in the preterit of certain re- 
duplicating verbs (395. a). In addition to these regular 
correspondences, 6 also occurs now and then 

4) as i-umlaut of ^a (97 ; 99), and 

5) as an occasional form of ^ (57. note 2 ; 150. 1). 
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22. It is necessary to distinguish between two 1-sounds 
in WS. The one evidently had a purer i-quality, and 
is therefore consistently expressed by i down to ablate 
period and m all dialects ; only in very late documents 
does y sometimes take its place. The second 1-sound, 
which originally sprang from a diphthong, le, lo, was 
assimilated to the pronunciation of the y earlier than 
the other, for which reason the character representing 
it fluctuated much earlier between i and y (and the 
older ie, lo, cf. 97 ff.). These statements hold good 
without distinction both for the short and the long vowel. 

We will distinguish the two sounds as stable and 
unstable i. 

NoTB. In a few of the more ancient manuscripts (like the Cura 
Pastoralis) ie does indeed occur sporadically for the stable i, i. 

23. Stable short i corresponds 

1) usually to a Germ, i, as well when the latter rep- 
resents Indo-European i as when it is a Germ, develop- 
ment of an Indo-European e (45 ; 54) ; 

2) it is a peculiarly OE. development of a Germ, e, as 
niman (69). 

Unstable short i, on the other hand, is the more 
recent modification of an original ie, less frequently io 
(97 ff.; 107.2; 109. b). 

24. Stable long i is either 

1) the representative of a Germ, f (59), or 

2) has arisen from Germ, i by ecthlipsis, contraction, 

etc. (185; 214.3, 4). 

Unstable long i, on the contrary, is the modification 
of an older ie (97 ff.). 
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Note. For final long f the Mas. (though hardly the oldest ones) often 
have igy — big, hig, sig, for bi, 6^ ; hi, they ; si, he ; so also igge for 
ige, as m vdggend, warrior, for i^igend ; igy^e from ig, island, for 
ige, etc. Of rare occurrence are such forms as iggatf, iggo9e. 

o. % 

25. Short o in stem syllables is of twofold origin, and 
accordingly represents two different sounds : 

1) close o, Goth, u, as in god, God; boda, meBsenger^ 
etc. (55). This o does not occur before nasals (70). 

2) open o, corresponding to a Germ. (Goth.) a before 

nasals, and often interchanging with a, as in monn and 

maniiy man; houa and hana, coek (65). 

Note. The Mss. do not distinguish between the two o-sounds; 
Sweet follows the example of the Icelandic Mss. in denoting the open 
o by Q, — thus, mQnn, h^na, as contrasted with god, boda, etc. For 
grammatical purposes this notation is to be recommended, and we shall 
accordingly adopt it in the present work. 

26. The sound of long 6 cannot be ascertained with 
entire certainty; it -is not improbable that the long 
as well as the short o had originally a double pro- 
nunciation, close and open, corresponding to its twofold 
origin. It is 

1) the representative of Germ. (Goth.) 6, as in gdd, 
good (60), and in that case was probably always close; or 

2) the representative of Germ. € before nasals, as in 
mdnaVy month (68); or 

3) lengthened from ^n = Germ. (Goth.) an, as in 
g<5s, goose (185) ; 

4) rarely the representative of the ON. au (^u), as 
in dra, etc. 

The open pronunciation may be assumed as original 
in cases 2 and 3, but its continuance into the historic 
OE. period cannot be demonstrated. 
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oe. 



27. The two sounds oe and de, which are of dfrequent 
occurrence in the oldest Kentish, and more especially in 
the Ps. and North., are no longer to be found in the 
oldest documents of WS., if we except a few scattered 
ce's (94. note). As substitutes for the two sounds, WS. 
has the delabialized e, 6. 

Note, eo is occasionally written for oe ; meodren-, feo, beoc, Cod. 
Dipl., for moedren-y f<fe, bdec. 

u* 

28. A detailed proof of the twofold pronunciation 
of OE. u cannot be given, although probabilities favor 
this assumption. 

29. Short u occurs without limitation before all con- 
sonants. It corresponds 

1) to West Germ, u (56) ; 

2) occasionally to West Germ, o, especially before 
nasals, as in gruma, man (70) ; 

3) it frequently arises from io (i) and eo, in the com- 
binations wlo and weo (71; 72). 

30. Long li has a twofold origin. It is usually 

1) the representative of Germ, li, as in hds, houBe (61); 

2) it is due to the loss of a nasal from the combina- 
tion un, as in miitF, mouth (185; cf. also 214. 3, note 2). 



y. 

31. In the older WS. documents, as well as in the 
other dialects, the letter y originally denoted a sound 
resembling the ii, or i-umlaut of u. This y we will 
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characterize as stable. Besides this stable y, there occurs 
in later WS. an unstable y, interchanging with 1 (22). 

Note 1. Not till a comparatiyely late period does i sometimes take 
the place of stable y, first of all in the combination ci for cy, as in 
einingf cinn (or kining, kinn, 207. note 2), sclldig, guilty; and 
before palatals, as hige, bicgeaoy dihtig, genlhtsum (99. note). 

Note 2. Unstable y is usually represented by i in the words 
gingra, gind-. 

32. The etymological correspondences of the short y 
are: 

1) Stable y is i-umlaut of u (95) ; 

2) Unstable y stands for (existing or inferrible) le 
(97 ff.) or lo (107; 109). 

33. Long f appears 

1) as stable, — a) the regular 1-umlaut of ti (96) ; b) y 
lengthened in consequence of ecthlipsis, as in ^st (185. 
2), h:fdigr (214. 3) ; 

2) as unstable when a late substitute for fe, the 
i-umlaut of ^a and 6o (97 ff.). 

Note. Among the unstable ^s may be reckoned the LWS. f in s^, 
he ; h^, they ; ffrf, three, for sie, hie, ffrf e ; on the other hand, always 
b£, big, because no bie ever existed. 

2. DIPHTHONGS. 

34. All the OE. diphthongs, ea, eo, io, ie, etc., whether 
short or long, are falling diphthongs, i.e., the stress is to 
be laid upon the former of the two sounds. The dis- 
tinction of quantity is made by increasing the length of 
the whole diphthong in pronunciation ; in other words, 
long 6a is not to be understood as 6 + a or e + d. 

Note. In later times, as the history of English phonology shows, 
there is frequently a displacement of the accent, so that ^a, ^o becomes 
ed, e6 (jd, j6). The probability of such a displacement in the earlier 
period cannot be demonstrated. 
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ea and eo. 

35. The distinction in the pronunciation of ea and eo 
is presumably less in the second part of the diphthong 
(the a and o) than in the initial sound. In the most 
ancient texts ea is often written aeo, aea (the latter form 
also in later documents), while eo interchanges with lo 
almost indiscriminately in the more ancient manuscripts. 
It may therefore be assumed that ea began with an 
open sound, resembling ae, but that the first element 
of eo was a close e sound. 

Note. In the later texts ea and ae begin to be confounded. Thus 
^Ic, 4a,wts&stunkf l^as, ^ahta, instead of fifelc, Avrfsbstuiikf Ifi&Sy 
fifehta; conversely, gls&i^ for gl^AW. This confusion seems to have 
arisen first in the case of vowels followed by w (cf. 250. note 2). Only 
occasionally is ie found for ea in late documents : liesre^ biencoddumy 
for l^asre, b^ancoddum. 

ea. 

36. Short ea is of manifold origin. It is 

1) the so-called breaking of a before certain conso- 
nants, as in earm, eall, eahta (79 ; 80 ; 82) ; or 

2) u-umlaut of a, as in ealu, heafuc (104) ; or 

3) has arisen from palatal + ae, as in greaf , ceaf, sceal 

(75 ff.). 

37. Long 6a is 

1) usually the representative of a Germanic au, as in 
h^BJXk, 6ae (63) ; or 

2) has originated from the contraction of a with o, u, 
as in sl^an, 6a, (ill) ; or 

3) has been developed from palatal -t- 8§, as in g^afon, 
g^p (75. 2) ; less frequently from palatal + d (from 
older ai), as in g^asne^ sc^an, sc^dan, for and beside 
ga^sne, scdn^ scMan (75. note 3; 76). 
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eo, io. 

38. The two digraphs eo and lo frequently occur side 
by side in the older documents ; io afterwards becomes 
more and more infrequent, until it finally disappears. 
60 and io are etymologically of equal value; on the 
other hand, eo is to be referred to an older e, while io 
grew out of an older i; yet this distinction, is no longer 
to be clearly traced, even in the oldest texts. At 
most, we can only make the general statement that eo 
occurs quite frequently for io from i, but that io is less 
frequently found for the eo which springs from e. 

39. With respect to their origin, short eo, io are 

1) breakings of an older e, i, as in eortJTe, leornian 
(liornian) 79 ff. ; or 

2) u- and o-umlauts of the same e, i, as in eofor, 
fpiotru (fpeotru) 106 ff.; 109; or 

3) have originated from palatal + o, u, as in geoc, 
geong (74; 76). 

Note. In unaccentuated syllables eo, io become ea, as in sciptearo, 
ifigtearo, and is subsequently reduced to a, as in sciptara, Ifigtara, 
and the frequent audwlata for audwliota. A similar change of io 
to u is illustrated by the comparative n^odlucor and the superlative 
atelucost. 

40. Long 60 (fo) usually corresponds to 

1) Germ, eu, Goth, iu, as in biodan, Modan (64) ; or 
it arises 

2) from palatal + d in g^omor (74); or 

3) from the contraction of e, i with guttural vowels, 
as in s6on (sfon), see; tf6on (tJTion), thrive^ from sehon, 
^rOioii (cf. Il3ff.). 
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ie. 

41. The diphthongs ie and ie belong to the charac- 
teristic peculiarities of older West Saxon. At an early 
period their place is usurped by (unstable) i, i, and at 
length by y, ^ ; these latter then remain characteristic 
of later West Saxon (cf. 22; 31). Besides these forms, 
e, 6 now and then occur, though perhaps these are not 
to be regarded as genuine West Saxon. 

In Boeth. we sometimes meet with eo for the ie 
which is umlaut of ea, and with ^o for the correspond- 
ing £e, — eoldran, eormVa; geli^oran, n^otena, etc. 

42. Short ie is 

1) i- or palatal umlaut of ea and eo, as in eald-ieldu, 
'weorpan-wierptF (97 ff.; 101); or 

2) a less frequent form of the u- and o-umlauts of i, 
as in sienduiiy Viessum (107 ; 109) ; or 

3) it has arisen from palatal -h ^9 as in gief an> gielpan 
(75. 3). 

43. Long ie is i-umlaut 

1) of 6&9 as in h^h -hiehst (99) ; or 

2) of 60f as in c^san-ciestF (100. b). 

Note. For ie in giO) giena, see 74. note 1. 



II. The Vowels of the Unaooented and Slightly 
Accented Syllables. 

44. The number of vowels occurring in these posi- 
tions is in part limited by the absence of long vowels (9), 
in part by the non-occurrence of diphthongs and um- 
lauted vowels. The number is thus reduced to the six 
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following: a, ae, e, i, o, u; of these se and i are 
confined to the older documents, and are afterwards 
uniformly replaced by e. Concerning occasional fluctu- 
ations of the vowels a, o, u, detailed information will 
be given in the paragraphs which treat of inflection; 
here it is suiBBcient to say that u is, for the most part, 
older than o, while the latter is older than a. 

Note 1. Under the head of inflections, it wiU be important to note 
the difference between the e which sprang from ae and that which 
sprang from 1, as indicated by forms like the following: drae, gen. 
dat. ace. sing., and nom. ace. plur. f em., 252 ; tungae^ nom. sing, fern., 
276 ; gddnae, ace. sing, masc., 293; saldae^ pret. Ist and 3d sing., 354 ; 
d6mae, dat. sing, masc., 238; g6daey nom. plur. masc, 293; gibaen, 
past part., 366; restaendi, pres. part., 363; d6maes, gen. sing., 238; 
suilcae, adv., 315. On the other hand, merl^ ligt, nom. ace. sing, 
masc, 262; riciy do., 246; nimisy -id, ind. 2d and 3d sing., 357 ff.; 
neridae, weak pret., 401, -id, past part., 402, etc. 

Note 2. In later manuscripts the obscure e of an unaccented syl- 
lable is not infrequently replaced by y: hselynd, faedyr, belocyn, 
wintrysy bltyp, for hsblend, Ceeder, beloceiiy wintresy biter, etc. 



THE RELATION OF THE OLD ENGLISH VOWEL 

SYSTEM TO THAT OF THE COGNATE 

LANGUAGES. 

A. The Germanic and West Germanic Vowel System. 

45. The vowel system of OE. is a modification of a 
general Germanic system. This general system, while 
it is not accurately preserved in any one of the Germanic 
languages, may yet be reconstructed with tolerable cer- 
tainty by the method of comparison. 
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The Common Germanic system was composed of the 
following sounds : 

Short vowels ... a e, i^ i^ [o^] o\ u 

Long vowels . . . [d] 6^ 6^ i 6 li 

Diphthongs . . . . | 

^ ° ( au eu. 

To this table the following observations apply : 

1) The distinction between 1^ and 1^ rests upon 
purely etymological grounds, the 1 which was already 
current in the Indo-European Parent Speech (original i) 
being represented by i \ while the 1 which was developed 
in Germanic from an older e is here designated as 1^ 
(see paragraph 2 below). There may also have been a 
difference in pronunciation. 

2) e and 1^ are equal in etymological value. This 
will be evident when we consider that the e of the 
Indo-European Parent Speech was regularly changed to 
Germanic i: a) when it was immediately followed by 
a nasal + consonant; b) when the next syllable con- 
tained an i or j. This distinction has been more or 
less faithfully preserved in all the various Germanic 
languages, with the exception of the Gothic (which has 
transformed every e into i). Upon a) repose such dis- 
tinctions as that between OE. OS. helpan, help^ and 
bindan, bind; OHG. helfan, bintan (where Gothic 
has levelled the two, hilpan, bindan) ; upon b) such as 
OE. helpan inf., and hUptf 3d sing. pres. ind. ; OS. 
helpan and hilpid ; OHG. helfan and hilfit. 

Note 1. This rule applies only to the e of accented syllables ; in 
unaccented syllables the e seems to have passed uniformly (?) into 1. 

3) In like manner, o^ and u are of equal value, i.e.^ 
the o^ results from a modification of older u. This 
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modification took place when the following syllable 
contained an a (= o^, see paragraph 4 below) and 
the u was not protected a) by a nasal + consonant, 
or b) by an interposed i, j. Thus, for example, we 
have 0H6. gabuntan, OS. gibundan, OE. gebunden, 
bound; but OHG. graholfan, OS. gribolpan, OE. grehol- 
pen, holpen^ according to a); whereas, according to 5), 
OS. hug^an, OHG. hucken, OE. (with 1-umlaut, 95) 
byegan, not *boggian, etc. Here, again, the Gothic 
uniformly has u : bundans, hulpans, bugjan. 

4) By [o*] we have probably to understand an open 
o sound, corresponding to an o of the cognate languages 
outside the Germanic system, and, indeed, originally 
existent in Germanic itself. So far as we are able to 
see, this sound must already have been converted into 
a in all accented syllables as far back as the Common 
Germanic period; cf. such words as Gothic abtau, 
OHG. OS. abto, OE. eabta (82), with Gr. o/ctcw, Lat. 
octo, etc. In unaccented syllables, o was probably found 
before nasals in Primitive OE., as will appear from a 
consideration of its effects upon the vowel of a preced- 
ing syllable (108; 160). 

5) Original ^ no longer existed in Germanic, since 
Indo-European ^ had already become 6 (cf. Lat. frater 
with Gothic brdfar, OE. brcS^Tor, OS. brdtTar, OHG. 
brdder, bpuoder, etc.). Certain secondary li's have, 
however, resulted from lengthening when accompanied 
by the loss of a nasal before b; thus Gothic J^iibta, 
OS. tbdbta, OHG. d^ta, thought^ for *fanbta, from 
Goth. I^agkjan, etc.; cf. the examples in 67. But as 
this ^ is constantly represented in OE. by 6, and the 
substitution of o for a in OE. is always conditioned by 
the proximity of a nasal, we are obliged to conclude 
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that these d^s must have been nasalized as late as the 
Germanic period. 

Note 2. That the vowels of Germanic ih, ttb. (cf. 185), which hare 
sprung in a similar way from tah, nahy must also have possessed nasal 
quality, may indeed be presumed, but is not susceptible of direct proof. 

6) For 6 2 and ^^ it might be clearer to substitute 8§ 
and ^. They represent the two sounds which are in- 
deed levelled in Gothic (as well as Kentish and North- 
umbrian) under ^, but are distinguished in ON. OS. as 
d and ^, in OHG. as ^ and 6 (ea, la), in WS. as sfe and ^ ; 
cf. for example, Goth, m^l, timej h^r, herej with ON. OS. 
OHG. mdl, WS. msfel, and ON. OS. WS. h^r, hear, 
hiar, etc. (Kent. Northumbr. m61, h^p, 150. 1.) 

7) Parallel with eu there was once a diphthong ei ; 
but the latter, passing through the intermediate stage of 
ii (cf. 45. 2. b) into i as early as the Germanic period, 
coincided at length with the pre-Germanic f. 

8) The combinations i + vowel and j + vowel inter- 
changed with each other in such a manner that the 
former was retained after long radical syllables and after 
suffixes of derivation, while the latter occurred after 
short radical syllables. In a similar manner the Indo- 
European ej + vowel has been split into 1 -|- vowel and 
j -f- vowel ; e.g»^ in present stems like ddmio-, nazjo- 
(from ^ddmejo-, ^nazejo-) ; in Goth, ddmjan, nasjan, 
2d pers. ddmeis, from ^domiis ; but nasjis. 

46. Midway between the Germanic and the OE. system 
lies the vowel scheme of the West Germanic, and hence 
it is the latter which must be taken as the nearest point 
of departure in the comparisons which we are called 
upon to make. The latter, however, agrees with the 
Germanic system in every essential particular, except 
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that the Germanic 6^ or s^ (45. 6) seems in every case 
to have undergone a change into d. 

B. The Representatives of the West Germanic Vowels 
in West Saxon. 

47. The transformations which the Germanic vowels 
have undergone in OE. are essentially of a twofold 
character. The mutation of the vowel either takes 
place independently of its environment, or the latter 
exercises a determining influence upon it. Of the first 
kind is, for example, the change of Germ, al to il, as in 
hdtany he called^ compared with Goth, haitan ; or that 
of Germ, au to ^a, as in l^an, wages^ compared with 
Goth, laun. Of the second kind are phenomena like 
the various umlauts and breakings, mutations of vowels 
by palatals, etc. 

In the following survey we shall include all the 
changes which each Germanic vowel undergoes in OE., 
considering in detail only such changes as take place 
independently of the environment, and reserving for a 
separate subdivision our remarks upon the influence of 
neighboring sounds. 

48. Besides this distinction, it must also be observed 
that the development of vowels in the accented or 
stem-syllables is, in many respects, different from that 
which they undergo in the less strongly accentuated 
medial and final syllables. On this account the vowels 
of these latter syllables are again treated under a 
separate head. 
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I. The Vowels of the Stem. 
I. GENERAL SURVEY OF THE CORRESPONDENCES. 



49. The normal change of short a is to ae. This takes 
place wherever special circumstances do not prevent : 

1) regularly in an originally closed syllable: dseg, 
day ; brsec, broke; saet, sat; wses, was ; haeft, captive ; 
naegrly nail; hrsefn, raven; cf. Goth, dags, brak, sat, 
etc. (for exceptions see 10). The ae occurs also when 
the syllable, though originally closed, becomes open in 
Qonsequence of secondary development of an e in OE. : 
aecep, a^T^; faegrep,/az>/ maegen, ma/n; cf. Goth, akrs, 
fakrsy etc., from the stems akro-, fagrro-, magno-. 

2) in an open syllable, often interchanging with a, 
when the following syllable contains an e : aetJTele, 
noble; baeletf, hero; fseder^ father ; hlaeden and hladen, 
graefen and grafen, past part, of hladan, lade; grafan, 
grave. 

Note. This is especially noticeable in the declensions. Masc. and 
neut. nouns, like daeg, day, tsdt, vat, have gen. daeges, faetes, dat. daege, 
ftste (240) ; but an adj. like hwaet, active, has gen. hwates, instr. 
hwate (294) ; so feminines like sacu, quarrel, gen. dat. ace. 88Bce and 
Bace (253). 

50. Germanic a is, however, often represented by an 
a in open syllables, even in West Saxon. This is usually 
the case when the following syllable contains one of the 
vowels, a, Oy u; thus daeg has the gen. plur. dag:a, flat. 
dagum; and faet the nom. ace. plur. fatu, gen. fatji^ 
dat. fatum. Of hwaet the dat. sing. masc. is hwatum, 
the weak nom. sing. masc. is hwata ; cf. the inflections 
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of the verb in eases like faran (392), 2d and 3d sing. 
faerest, faeretF, plur. faratT, etc., and words like atol, 
terrible; nacod, naked; sadol, saddle^ etc. (but also 
104 ff.). 

Note. A similar effect of the a, o^ u of final syllables is produced 
by the i in the second class of weak verbs, since it sprang from an 
original o ; hence we have macian, make, latfian, invite (cf . 414. note 2), 
like the preterits macodey laffode, etc. 

For a before f oUovring e, see 49. 2. 

51. In a few enclitics older a passes into o (not q) ; 
compare the prepositions of, of, on, ow, Ps. North, ot, at, 
with the adverbial aef-, Qn (an), aet (the latter form has 
almost supplanted ot in WS.). Here may likewise be 
classed tFone, hwone, etc. (65. note 2). 

This o, however, is in some cases again changed to a. 
The Kent. Gl. have at, an, 9ane ; Cura Past. 86. 16, at- ; 
while an occurs frequently in the Hatton Ms. of the 
latter work, and elsewhere. For Vane, hwane, see also 
337. note 1, and 341. note. 

52. The changes undergone by original a in cases 
not included under the foregoing are as follows : 

1) before nasals it becomes 9 (65); i-umlaut of the 
latter is ^ (89) ; in consequence of the loss of the nasal 
before a surd spirant, 9 becomes 6 (86) ; 1-umlaut of the 
latter is 6 (de) (94). 

2) it undergoes breaking to ea before r-, 1-, and 
h-combinations, and before final h (79 ff.) ; the i-umlaut 
of this ea is ie, i, y (97 ff.). 

3) it is changed to ea through the influence of a pre- 
ceding palatal (74 ff.) ; and in this case also the i-umlaut 
isie, i, y (97ff.). 

4) it undergoes u-umlaut to ea (104). 
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5) it becomes ea by contraction with a following 
o, u (111). 

6) i-umlaut changes it to ^ (89) in all cases not in- 
cluded under heads 1-5. 

e. 

53. West Germanic e often remains unchanged: 
belan, conceal; beran, hear; helm, helmet; helpan, 
help; wefan, weave; sprecan, speak; eweVan, Bay; 
c£. OS. OHG. helan, beran, helm, etc. The occurrence 
of the older e is limited 

1) by its passage into i before nasals (69); 

2) by the breaking to eo, io before p-, 1-, and h-com- 
binations and before final h (79 ff.); the i-umlaut of this 
eo is then le, 1, y (100) ; 

3) by u-umlaut to eo (106) ; 

4) by the change to ie after palatals (75. 3 ; 76) ; 

5) by lengthening to ^, accompanied by ecthlipsis 
(214.3); 

6) by contraction with guttural vowels, producing 6o 
(113); 

7) by the change of weo into wo and wu (72). 

i. 

54. West Germanic i often remains 

a) standing for Indo-European i, as in bite, lite; 
wlite, face ; witan, know^ pret. wisse ; again, in the 2d 
sing, and the whole plur. ind., as well as in the pret. opt. 
of the strong verbs of the 1st ablaut class, like stige, 
plur. stigrun, opt. stigre, plur. stigen (382) ; 

b) as Germanic i from e, 

a) before nasal + consonant, as in the verbs blndan, 
bind^ etc. (386) ; blind, blind^ etc. ; 
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/3) often before the i, j which originally followed in 
the 2d and 3d sing. pres. ind. of strong verbs of the 
3d, 4th, and 6th ablaut classes, as hilpUT, bireUT, itetf ; 
likewise in biddan, request; sittan, sit; licgan, lie; 
DTicgan, take (391. 3), and in many other words. 

The occurrence of the 1 is limited 

1) by the breaking to lo (eo, ie, y) before r-, 1-, and 
h-combinations, and before final h (79 ff.) ; the 1-umlaut 
of these sounds is ie (i, y) (lOO) ; 

2) by u-umlaut to io (eo, ie, y) (107) ; 

3) by the change of wio to wu (71) ; 

4) by lengthening to 1, accompanied by ecthlipsis 
(185 ; 214. 3) ; 

5) by contraction with guttural vowels (114). 



55. As a rule, West Germanic o is retained: boda, 
messenger; god, Q-od; gold^gold; oxa, oaj; word^ word. 
It is very common in the past part, of strong verbs of 
the 2d, 3d, and 4th ablaut classes (384 ff.). 

Without any assignable cause an u is found instead 
of o in full,/WZ; vraU^wolf; iugoljfowl; hueca^ buck; 
rust, rust; ufan, above; ufor, higher; ufera, the upper; 
furffor, further; furffum, indeed; murnan, mourn; 
spurnan (also spornan), spurn; spura, spur; murcian, 
murmur ; cnucian, knocks etc. 

Moreover, the domain of the West Germanic o is 
regularly contracted 

1) by its passage into u before nasals (70) ; the i-um- 
laut of this u is y (95) ; 

2) by i-umlaut to (oe), e (93). 

Note. For 5, 5 in broden for brogden, see 214. 3, note 2. 
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56. West Germ, u often occurs unchanged: burg, 
town; lust, pleasure; sunu, son; hund, dog^ etc.; very 
often in the preterits of strong verbs of the 2d and 3d 
ablaut classes (384 ff.), etc. It passes into o in or-, 
Goth, us-, OHG. ur-, as in orsorgr, careless^ orffQue, 
cleverness^ Merc. tSvah. (WS. Kent. IForh, North. DTerh); 
with these may be compared the late spelling on- for the 
negative prefix un-. Other restrictions of the u are : 

1) the i-umlaut to y (95); 

2) the lengthening to li, accompanied by ecthlipsis 
(185; 214. 3, note 2); the i-umlaut of the latter is f (96); 

3) its conversion into eo, io after palatals (74); the 
1-umlaut of the latter is ie (i, y) (lOO). 

57. West Germ, li is of threefold origin : 

I) Older ^, as in the Lat. strata, becomes 8§ in WS. 
strs&t; its 1-umlaut is again 8§, in ls§den, Latinus 
(LWS. also l^den). 

II) West Germ. ^ from Germ. (Goth.) ^ (45. 6), regu- 
larly becomes sfe in WS., except when the following 
syllable contains a, o, or u (50), when it remains as 6, : 
T^bA^ counsel ; ri^dan.^ advise ; sl9§pan (but sometimes 
sl^pan), sleep; sws§s, own; s^DTin, breath; s§fen, evening; 
and very often in the pret. plur. of the strong verbs of the 
4th and 6th ablaut classes. Examples of the retention of 
d before a following a, o, u are : iiid.gas, mllga, rndgrum, 
from the smgular ms^g, kinsman ; the dat. plur. sd.luin, 
from ssfel, prosperity; Ionian, heal^ compared with 
l^ce^ physician^ etc. (cf. 240). Analogy not infrequently 
creates forms like ms^gas, which thus apparently contra- 
vene the rule just stated. In the pret. plur., forms like 
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liigron, wiigon, occasionally occur ; these are probably 
the normal forms, and the customary ls§gon, waegon, 

may be due to the influence of the optative. 

NoTB. The e in Alfred, hired, dasgred, is probably short. For 
the normal sb we occasionally find 4, but not in genuine WS. texts ; 
thus, r^dan, sl^pan, etc. 

The i-umlaut of this sfe is identical with it (91). On 
the other hand, the occurrence of the sfe is subject to 
the following limitations : 

1) A is retained before w in siiwe, 2d sing, ind.; 
s^won, plur. ind. ; sliwe, sdwen, pret. subj. of s^n, see 
(Goth, s^hwum, etc. ; OS. sliwi, s^wun, etc.) ; getiiwe, 
equipment; tiiwian, prepare (cf. Goth, t^wa, order); 
cld-we, clatti; and in the foreign word p^wa, peacock. 
On the other hand, d seems to stand for ai in the verbs 
bldwan, siiwan, etc. (62), and perhaps in a few others. 
The 1-umlaut of this A is regularly sfe : Is^wan, betray^ 
Goth, l^wjan. 

2) Before nasals West Germ, d is converted into 6 
(68); the 1-umlaut of the latter is de, 6 (94). 

3) After a preceding palatal it becomes ^ (74 ; 75. 2 ; 76). 

4) Instead of s& there occurs an 6a, in n^ah, nigh^ 
Goth. n6hw. In this word the ^a may have been intro- 
duced in conformity with n^ar, n^an, etc., in which the 
6a, is the result of contraction. 

Ill) Nasalized Germ, d from an (45. 5) becomes 6 (67); 
the i-umlaut of the latter is oe, 6 (94). 

6. 

58. The West Germ. 6 maintains itself in WS. un- 
altered: h^p, here; c^n, torch; mMymeed; W^land, 
n. pr. Here belong also the ^'s of the reduplicated 
preterits like h^t, sl^p (395. a). 
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I. 

59. Older 1 occurs almost invariably unchanged: 
hwll, while; min, mine; tSin.^ thine; sin, his; wff, mfe; 
rice, kingdom; cf. also the strong verbs of the 1st ablaut 
class (382). 

The 1 is only restricted in its occurrence by contrac- 
tion with a following vowel (114), as well as occasional 
shortening and breaking (83. note 1). 

6. 

60. West Germ. 6 remains throughout: bdc, hook; 
gdd, good; t&r^ journeyed; sl6gr, struck^ etc. Its i-umlaut 
is de, ^ (94). 

61. West Germ. A is regularly represented by WS. li: 
hiis, house; tdn, town; briican, use ; Mean, lock; and 
even where the Gothic has au before a following vowel : 
bHan, build; trttwian, trust (Goth, bauan, trauan). 
The i-umlaut of li is stable f (96). 

ai. 

62. West Germ, ai becomes K: lUF, oath; stdn, 
stone; biit, h>ot; sibr, wound; hiitan, be called; wiit, 
wot; the 1st and 3d pret. sing, of the verbs of the 1st 
ablaut class, as stdgr (396. d), etc. The i-umlaut of this 
^ is 9§ (90). 

Note 1. The A in gfiaatf go, may perhaps represent a West Grerm. ai. 

Note 2. Individual exceptions are : 6, always, together with its com- 
pounds (6wiht, 6wlflrer, etc., 346 ff.), for and beside A (Goth. &iw, 
OHG. eo) ; s6rig, instead of the usual s&rig ; and w^a, harm (OHG. 
w^ivo). With these exceptions, ai(w) passes regularly into &("w) : 
8n&i;ir, snow; sl&TFy slow; s&ivol, soul; cf. also the verbs 1>ldi¥an, 
cn&waiiy m&waiiy sdwan, wdwan (396)> where the Goth, has 
8ai(J)aii9 walan (cf. 57. U, 1). 
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au. 

63. The regular equivalent of West Germ, au is 
WS. ^a: 6ac, ehe; 6aca, increase; b^ag, rinff; h^afod, 
head ; gel^af a, belief , etc. ; the 1st and 3d pret. sing, of 
the verbs of the 2d ablaut class, as c^as (384 ff.) ; like- 
wise before following w, where the Goth, has grSTw, and 
the ON. ggr(v): gl^aw, wise; h^awan, hew; hn^aw, 
stingy (cf. Goth, glagrgrwus, ON. h^grSTva, hnQgrsr)* 
The 1-umlaut of ^a is fe (1, f) (99). 

eu. 

64. West Germ, eu occurs regularly as lo, 6o: 

bfod, b^od, table ; dlop, d^op, deep ; dfor, d6or, animal ; 

fffod, people; If of, dear; sfoc, sick; in the present forms 

of verbs of the 2d ablaut class, like cfosan, c^osan, etc. 

(384); before w, in cases where the Goth, has igSTw, 

ON. ygrgr(v): hr^owan, rue^ getr^ow, true^ tr6owa^ faith 

(ON. hryggrva, tryggrr, etc.) ; finally, in foreign words 

lite Deosdedlt, LeowlFerius, lEodoxe, for Deusdedit, 

Leutherius, £udoxii. The i-umlaut of lo is fe (f, ^), 

but the umlaut is often lacking, so that the diphthong 

remains as fo, 6o (lOO). 

Note. Original eu is frequently preserved in the oldest texts : 
9euw, leudgeldum. 



2, SURVEY OF THE EFFECTS PRODUCED UPON ACCENTED 
VOWELS BY ADJOINING SOUNDS. 

a) Influence of Nasals. 

65. Germanic a before nasals undergoes change to 

open Q in a prehistoric period of OE. (25. 2). As the 

alphabet has but two characters, a, o, to represent the 

three sounds a, 9, o, there is considerable fluctuation in 
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the sign for 9. The very oldest texts, like the Epinal 
gloss, uniformly employ the a: mann, man; brand, 
brand ; land, land ; hand, hand ; nama, name ; canib, 
comh; grangran, go. In the 9th century o has gained 
the upper hand: mon, brond, lond, hond, noma, 
lomb, gongan (so without exception in the Psalter). 
From this time on the a increases in frequency, and 
finally succeeds in supplanting the o. 

Note 1. This change to q is older than the metathesis of r (179). 
This accounts for the preterits om, bom, originally *ronii, *broiiii 
(389). 

NoTB 2. Peculiar are the accusatives 9one, <Ae, hwone, whom ; the 
instmmentals 9on» hi?von (337. 1; 341); the adverbs Vonne, thtn^ 
hwonne, when; the preposition on (not the accented adverb, which 
occurs as on and an). These have uniformly o, which must probably 
be regarded as close o. Only occasionally do the most ancient texts have 
9anne (somewhat later Vaenne), and it is not till a subsequent period 
that Vanoy hwane, appear along with 9eBne» hweene; these are 
perhaps formed by analogy with the datives 9dm, hwdm, and 9£bm, 
hiTtibniy and on that account to be written with d, £&. In lat^r docu- 
ments maDnig (m^nig) regularly takes the place of m^nig, manig. 

66. When the following nasal is lost before a surd 
spirant, this 9 is regularly lengthened to 6 (185) : gds, 
goose; li6s, band; ds-, 0-od; sdlF, true; t6tf^ tooth; dlFer, 
other; cKSfte, Boftly; these stand for ^gr^ns, *h9ns, etc., 
(cf. Goth, hansa, an)?ar, 0H6. gans, sanfto, etc.). 

67. In like manner, OE. 6 corresponds to the Ger- 
manic nasalized 6, from an (45. 5) in Goth, fdhan, seize; 
hlUian, hang ; brdhta, brought ; )?d.hta, thought ; J'd.hd, 
clay; -wdhs, blameworthy; OHG. dhta, persecution; 
zdhi, tough ; OE. f6n, hdn, brdhte, ffdhte, tS6 (Epinal 
thohae), wdh, 6ht, t<Sh. 

68. Similarly West Germ. 6, from Germ. € (45. 6; 46), 
is changed before nasals into 6. Thus to Goth, m^na, 
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moouy m^noj^s, months n^mun, thei/ took^ q^mnii, they 
came, correspond mdna, mdnaUT, ndmun, cwdniiin. To 
the same source must be referred the 6 in sdna, soon; 
sp6n, sliver; geddn, done; brdm, broom; wdm, wdma, 
uproar; dm, rttst; g^omor, grief (74). 

Note 1. Here belong the following, which have undergone l-umlaut 
according to 49: cw^n, woman, Goth, q^ns; w^n, hope; gecvr^me, 
convenient, OHG. blqudml ; get^mey suitaUe, OHG. giz^mi ; g^ed^n, 
done (beside ged6ii); br^me, famous, etc. (cf. the dialectic forms 
CTFtibiiy TFflbn, geewsbme, etc.). OE. ^ is, therefore, on no account to 
be considered identical with Grermanic ^. Irregular umlaut of 6 is 
found in bentibman, deprive ; n^dntibme, violence. 

NoTB 2. On LWS. nftmon for nOmon, and cw&moiiy see 390. 
note 2. For older sdm-, half, there occurs a later sdm-. 

69. West Germanic e before nasals becomes i in the 
verb niman, take, OHG. neman. The same holds of 
the e in foreign words incorporated into the language 
at an early date : glm, gem ; diner, denarius ; mint, 
mint; pinsian, consider, from Latin genuna, mentba, 
pensare ; cf. also pin, torture, from poena (pronounced 
pena). 

70. West Germanic o before nasals becomes n : cu- 
man, come; genunien, took; -nunia, receiver; wunian, 
dwell; tfunoT^ thunder ; OHG. coman, ginoman, -nomo, 
wondn, donar. So the o in the early borrowings from 
Latin : munuc, munt, pund, from Latin monachus, 
montem, pondus; with subsequent i-umlaut, mynet, 
mynster, from Latin moneta, nionasteriuni. 

Note. As nasal + consonant had already changed preceding e to i 
and o to u, in the Germanic period (45. 2, 3), the rules of paragraphs 
69, 70, apply only to a simple nasal in the case of native words. 
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6) Influence op w. 

71. The combination wio arising from Germanic wi 
by breaking (79 ff.), or through the agency of u- and 
o-umlaut, usually becomes wu; yet older forms with 
the diphthong lo (eo, 38), and even such as have simple 
i, now and then occur : the interjection wuton ; wudu, 
wood; -wuduwe, widow; swutol, clear; wuce, week; 
c(w)ucu, living ; wuht, thing (so also ndwuht, nduht, 
nothing); betwuh, betwux, between; beside wiodu 
(rare and old) ; widuwe, weoduwe ; sweotol ; wice, 
weoce ; cwicu, cwic ; betwih, betweoh, etc. Occasionally 
wo is found : swotol, wolcread, gredwomer. 

72. The combination weo from Germ, we (breaking 
or u-umlaut, 79 ff. ; 106) generally retains its form ; yet 
we frequently find worold, world; worffigr, street; 
swoloDT, heat; greswosterna, sisters; wore, geworc, 
work; ^worpan, throw; hworfan, turn, u is frequently 
substituted for this eo in LWS. : swurd, wurfiran, 
wurHrian, swuster, instead of sweord, sword; weorlFan, 
become; weorfJTlan, estimate^ prize; sweoster, sister. 
Subsequently the u is replaced by y: swyrd, etc. 
Indeed, it Would appear that the later Mss. employ 
wur and wyr almost indiscriminately ; thus u is found 
for stable y in wurmas, wurmr^ad, wurdwrftere, 
w u rirummn, the compounds of wurt, etc. ; it likewise 
occurs for unstable y in wurste; weor is even found 
for wur, wyr in weormum, geoweorfa (= iugurtha) ; 
wurc is rare, and apparently very late. 

73. The combinations aw, ew, and Iw originally gen- 
erated a u between the vowel and the w ; the auw and 
euw thus formed then passed regularly into 6a w, 6ow: 
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« 

f ^awe, few^ Goth, f awai ; cn^owes, tr^owes, DT^owes, 

etc., gen. sing, of cn^o, hfiee^ tr^o, tree^ ff^o, servant (137), 

OHG. knewes, etc. ; hfew, the umlauted form of hlow, 

etc. On the other hand, the e is preserved in the part. 

gesewen, seen (391. note 6). 

Note. The Gothic ma-wildy girl, is represented by OE. m^oirle ; 
G^rm. * SLVfi, ewe, OE. ^oivu, ewe ; eowde (<rf. ^oivod, herd, ^ouuis- 
tras, ^owestre, sheep/old, Goth, awistr). This seems to indicate that 
the introduction of the u took place after the appearance of the 
i-umlaut, so that mdoivle stands for ^meivild, etc. 

c) Palatal Influence. 

74. The palatal semi-vowel j (175), when beginning 
a word, unites with the vowels a (ae) and o to form 
grea, greo (gio) : gr^a, yea; g^ar, t/ear; grioc, geoc, yoke; 
gr^omor, grief. The combination ju sometimes remains 
unchanged: 1^^ formerly ; iungr, gung, young; iugrulF, 
gugruflT, youth (cf. Goth, ju, juggs). But its place is 
usually taken by geo, gio: g^o; geong, giong; geoguDT, 
giogrufir. (For giocfira, etc., see lOO. a.) 

Note, e after J seems to become le (iy y, 22) in glet, gleta, yetf 
but the etymology of the word is not certain, and it may belong under 
75. 3» The same is true of g^n, gien ; g6na., giena, still. There is no 
doubt that we have an older j in the pers. pron. g^, side by side with 
occasional gie (332). 

73. The palatals ^, d, and sd (206) have a similar 
effect. These change se, s^ (= Germ, d, 57. II), and e, 
into ea, ^a, and ie (22 ff.) : 

1) se to ea: geaf, gave; geat, obtained; geat^gate; 
l^t^Eitwe, trappings ; ceaf, chaff; ceaflas. Jaws ; ceaster, 
iivtvii; sceal, shall; sceaft, shaft; sceat, treasure^ for 
*g0af, *g8et, etc. (cf. Goth, gaf, gat, etc.). Similarly, 
with i-umlaut (98), giest (gryst, gist, guest)^ for and 
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beside gsest, Goth, gasts (i-stem) ; clefes, concubine ; 
scieppan, create (Goth, skapjan, etc.). 

Note 1. Whether the ie of g^est arises from umlauted e in *g^ti, 
from *gasti, according to 75. 3, or whether it is an umlaut of *geasti, 
for ^gaesti, must be left undecided. 

Note 2. Contrary to the rule, gae maintains itself in gaedeling, 
companion; aetgsedere, t6g8edere, together; and in foreign words like 
csefester, capistrunij cseppe, cappa^ etc. Of course also in gaers, grass, 
for graes (179). 

2) 8§ to ^a : g^afon, gave ; g^aglas, jaw% ; g^aton, 
obtained; sc^ap, sheep; for *g86fon, gs^glas, gs^ton, 
scs§p (Goth, g^bum, etc.). 

Note 3. A from ai (62 ; 90) remains for the most part unaltered : 
g^st, along with gdst, spirit; gsbd, lack; gsblsa, luxury ; csbg, key. 
The umlaut form c^se (ciese) is to be referred to a hypothetical c^ase, 
from *c£b8e, and this from Latin caseus. 

3) e to le (y, 1) : giefan, give ; gen. dat. sing, giefe, 
gif^ > gietan, obtain; gield, offering; gieldan, yield; 
giellan, yell; gielp, boasting ; gielpan, boast; gied, song; 
scield, shield ; besides gif an, gryf an, etc. 

4) ^ to ie (y, i) : scieppan, create; sciendan, disgrace. 
On the other hand, sc^DTfiran (scsefJTDran) never exhibits 
palatal umlaut, though y is found in scylFfran, scylFeiy. 

Note 4. In certain LWS. texts the palatals c, g, etc., change a 
f oUowing ea to e, and a following ^a to ^ : Acerf, cut off; celf, calf; 
c^pmonn, merchant; ^^t, poured; gec^s, chose; sc^t, shot. This takes 
place also when the ea (^a) is due to palatal influence: cef, chaff; 
forget, forgive ; heget, obtained ; get, gate; sc^p, sheep; underg^ton, 
understood; g^r, year; ong^n, against (from ^ongeagn, for ^ongaegn, 
according to 214. 3). This change is already to be noted in the Ilat- 
ton Ms. of the Cura. Past. ; t^g^nes, ong^n, gesc^dwise ; the 
Cotton Ms. always retains 4a.. 

Note 5. The e occasionally holds its groimd : gellan, gelp, geld, 
seeran, etc. 
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Other vowels undergo no change after g and c : 
galan, sing; g^ngran, grangan, go; g^t^ spirit; god, 
O^od; g6dj good; guma, man; giiDT, battle^ etc. 

76. Before a, o, (u), sc is sometimes a guttural, but 
not infrequently a palatal ; of. scddan, separate; scacan, 
sciSc, scaecen, shake (392); scamu (sc^mu), shame; sc6p, 
poet^ with sc^adan, sceacan, sc^oc, sceacen, sceamu 
(sce^mu), sc^p. The pret. sceolde, should (423), inf. 
sceolan, pres. plur. sceolon, are the usual forms, though 
scolde, sculan, sculon, are occasionally found, eu is 
very rare : sceucca for scucca, demon. 

After suffixes of derivation, medial see for sc occurs 
before guttural vowels in LWS. ; examples are m^nne- 
scea, Egiptiscea, Nazar^niscea, Ebr^isceo, Gr^cisceo, 
Wyliscea. 

d) The Bbbakings. 

77. Breaking, according to Grimm, may be defined 
as the change of a short e to eo, and that of a short 
a to ea. We propose to frame a more accurate defini- 
tion by restricting the name to such of the changes as 
take place solely through the influence of following 
consonants (for ea, eo as u- and o-umlauts, see 104 ff. ; 
for ea, eo from palatal + a, o, u, see 74 ff.). 

78. Breaking is older than the u-umlaut, since it 
already prevails in the Epinal glosses, which exhibit 
but few traces of u-umlaut. That it is likewise older 
than the i-umlaut is rendered probable by the fact that 
the broken ea, eo undergo regular umlaut to ie, i, y 
(97 ff.). 

The varieties of breaking in WS. are the following : 
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1) Before r + consonant. 

79. l) Before r + consonant West Germ, e passes into 
eo, io; and Germ, a, under the same circumstances, 
into ea. 

a) steorra, star; heorte, heart; eortTe, earth; weor- 
pan, throw^ = Goth, stairra, hairtd, air)?a, wairpan, 
OS. sterro, herta, ertha, werpan, etc. 

h) WS. earm, arm; wearp, threw; wearDP, became^ 
— Goth, arms, warp, warf. 

NoTB 1. The breaking remains even when the second consonant 
is lost : feorh, life ; ffiveorh, across ; mearh, horsCy gen. feores, 
fTweores, meares. 

Note 2. On the other hand, breaking does not occur in the umlaut 
forms aeman, run ; bseman, hum ; haerfest, harvest ; nor in berstan, 
burst ; 9erscan, thresh ; ferse, fresh ; gaers, grass ; baerst, hurst, and a 
few others like them, because in these cases the r + consonant is the 
result of metathesis (179). For am (Qm), barn (b^m), see 65. 
note 1 ; 389. But, notwithstanding the metathesis, we have beornan 
(byman), hum, and iernan (yman), run, = Goth, brlnnan, rinnaii 
(see under 2 below). 

2) West Germ, i was likewise broken to io, eo ; but 
as West Germ, i only appears before r + consonant in 
cases where 1, j formerly followed this combination (45. 2), 
WS. io, eo is umlauted, as in hierde (Goth, hairdeis), 
etc. (see lOO, but also note 2 above). 

2) Before 1 + consonant. 

80. West Germ, a before -1 + consonant is usually 
changed to ea, but a is often retained, especially in the 
older documents : feallan, /aZZ; eald, old; healf, half^ 
along with fallan, aid, halp (perhaps more precisely 
fallan, aid, halp, according to 124. 3; see also note 3), 
=3 Goth, fallan, etc. 
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Note 1. For forms like Wealh-Wealcs, Welshman, see 242; for 
their l-umlaut, 98. 

Note 2. Breaking takes place before 11 only when the latter is of 
Germanic origin, as in feallan, /all;' eall, ail; iveallau, boil, with 
i-umlaut fiell, tyll, fall, etc. (99). Before the 11 from Germanic y 
(228), on the other hand, we have always ^, Le., the i-umlaut of the 
unchanged a, — h^U, hell; t^llan, tell; the only exception is slellan, 
syllan (CP. only s^Uan, North, sealla), give (for * seaman), Goth. 
say an. Breaking is not found in foreign words borrowed by LWS. : 
psell, pallium, 

81. West Germ, e undergoes breaking to eo, io, only 
before Ih, Ic: seolh, gen. seoles, seal; eolh, elk; feolan, 
command (from *feolhan, see 218); dseolcan, lanffuish; 
meolcan, milk (387); exceptionally in heolfor, gore, and 
in seolf, self^ beside sielf, sylf (with palatal umlaut, 
101. note 2), and unchanged self (this form exclusively 
found in CP.). In other cases e before 1 + consonant 
is retained: swellan, swell; helm, helmet; helpan, help; 
sweltan, diej etc. 

Note. Whether the eo's in reduplicated preterits like weoll, heold, 
etc. (396), are to be regarded as the results of breaking, or as origin- 
ally long, remains uncertain. For forms like geolca, heolca, etc., 
from geoleca, heoleca, originally geoluca, heoluca, see 106. 1. 

3) Before h. 

82. Before h + consonant (x = hs, 221. 2), and before 
the h which terminates a syllable, Germanic a is broken 
to ea: geneahhe, abundant; eahta, eight; lueahte, 
could; meaht, might; neaht, night ; feax, hair; weaxan, 
grow; also hliehhan, hlyhhan, laugh (with i-umlaut, 99); 
cf. Goth, ahtau, mahta, mahts, nahts, fahs, wahsjan, 
hlahjan; WS. gefeah, seah, pret. sing, of gef^on, 
rejoice^ s^on, see (391. note 3). 

Note. For miht, niht, etc., instead of meaht, neaht, see 98. note. 
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83. Under the same conditions as in the foregoing 
paragraph, Germanic e was originally broken to eo, 
though but few forms have been preserved with an in- 
variable eo: teoh, order; teohhian, arrange ; feohtan, 
imp. gefeoh, seoh (367; 391. note 3); so probably feoli, 
cattle; eoh, horse. In other words older eo is quite 
rare, e,g.^ seox, six; reoht, right; cneoht, hoy. The 
result is usually disguised by palatal umlaut (lOl). 

Note 1. Even older 1 is subject to this breaking : meox, ordure 
(Goth, maihstus) ; Piohtas, Peohtas, Picts; Wioht, the Isle of Wight; 
and in proper names like Wlohthfin, Wiohtgdr, etc., besides occa- 
sional Pibtas, Wiht, etc. So also leoht, light, with previous shorten- 
ing of f to 1. On the contrary, the WS. imperatives t^oh, 9^oh, 
wr^oh, from the contract verbs t^on, 9^on, wr^on (383), probably 
owe their eo to the analogy of the contract forms (Ps. North. t£h, etc.). 

Note 2. Breaking is sometimes even caused by the x arising from 
8C by metathesis : betrveox, bettoeen, but sometimes betwix. 

4) Other Breakings. 

84. There are likewise isolated occurrences of other 
breakings, as in eom, am^ Goth, im (427), and in heom, 
dat. plia*. of the pronoun h^ (334). These cases admit, 
however, of another explanation (Paul, Beitr. VI, 64ff.). 



e) The Umlauts. 

85. Undaut, in Germanic grammar, denotes those 
mutations of an accented vowel which are caused by a 
vowel or semi-vowel (j, w) of the following syllable. 
There is, therefore, a division into a-umlaut, 1-umlaut, 
u-umlaut, etc., according to the sound by which the 
umlaut is produced. Moreover, the palatal consonants 
of OE. exercise a similar influence upon the accented 
vowels which precede them to that which is produced 
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by an i or j. We therefore add to the number of 
umlauts already mentioned the palatal umlaut, which 
is peculiar to OE. 

86. The mutations of a basic vowel by umlaut are 
of two kinds in OE. They consist either in a partial 
assimilation of the basic vowel to the following sound, 
or in the development of the basic vowel into a diph- 
thong. The former is the case with the 1-umlaut, — for 
example, h^re, army, older h^ri, from hari, — and like- 
wise with the palatal umlaut (lOl) ; the latter is the 
case with the u- and o-umlaut, as in ealu, ale^ from 
*alu, or eofup, hoar^ from *efur. 

Note. Grimm regarded the second kind of umlaut as a subordinate 
species of breaking ; but it seems better to confine the term " breaking " 
to the phenomena comprised under 77, and to speak of u- and o-umlaut 
as well as of l-umlaut. 

87. As regards the relative age of the various umlauts, 
it is probable that the i-umlaut is the oldest of all. It 
succeeds breaking in order of time, but precedes the 
u-umlaut, since it already prevails in documents which 
exhibit but scanty traces of u-umlaut (78). The palatal 
umlaut seems to be the most recent of the number ; its 
influence scarcely extends backward beyond historic 
times. Nevertheless, it is here assigned to a place im- 
mediately after the i-umlaut, since by nature it is related 
to the latter. 

1) The i-umlaut. 

88. The cause of i-umlaut is an I or j which origi- 
nally followed the accented syllable, it being a matter 
of indifference whether the i already existed in Indo- 
European, or whether it was transformed in the Ger- 
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manic period from older e or ei (45. 2, 7). As the 
language underwent further development, the sounds 
which produced umlaut either grew unrecognizable, by 
weakening to e (44), or were entirely lost (177). Hence 
the causes of this umlaut can, in the majority of cases, 
only be determined by a comparison with the cognate 
languages, which, in the preservation of the i, j, represent 
an older stage than OE. 

89. The 1-umlaut of the short sb, as well as of the 
older, unchanged a, is ^: b^rigran, glorify; n^rigan, 
save; b^re, army; t^Uan, count; s^ttan, Bet ; w^can, 
awaken ; l^gran, lay^ = Goth. bazjan, nasjan, bar jis, 
satjan, wakjan, lagrjan, etc. 

A similar ^ also occurs regularly as the umlaut of the 
a before nasals, which, as we have seen, interchanges 
with 9 (65): f r^mman, /rame; in^n(ii), men; s^ndan, 
Bend; str^ngra, Btronger ; dr^ncan, drench^ from the 
stems frQm, forwardB; m^n, man; string, strong ; 
dr^nc, drank^ etc. That this ^ is not identical with the 
umlaut of 8B (a), and was therefore pronounced differ- 
ently, is rendered evident by the fact that it does not 
undergo palatalization by a preceding c or gr: c^mes, 
c^mban, c^mpa, c^nnan, C^nt, -gr^nga, etc. (cf. 75. 4). 

NoTB. seman, run^ bsemaii, hum (causative), = Goth, bram^an (cf. 
179), regularly have » ; so likewise (ge)d8eftaii, make ready ; hseftan, 
confine; tabstaa, fasten; madsta,n, fatten ; hlsestan, load; Iseccean, 
seize; smseccean, taste; hsele, haeleff, man; hserfest, harvest; ge- 
maBCca^ comrade ; ssecc, strife ; but ger^tan, rest ; hn^ce, sofi, etc. 

This se also occurs sporadically in other words, — thus in ssecgan, 
say; stsepe (st^pe), step; stseppan, st^ppan, walk; »!-, el-, kindred 
with Gothic ayis, other (e.g. in 8el9^odig, Ql9^odig, foreign) ; and be- 
fore nasals : ssendan, Vcencan, sengel, maenn, etc. 
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90. The l-umlaut of OE. ^ (from al and d, 62 and 57) 
is s§: hdl, whole^ hs^lan, heal; 1^, lore^ Is^ran, teach; 
to, one^ s^nigr, any ; dsfel, deal^ hsfel, om^w (i-stems). So 
also grto, 5^0, 2d 3d sing, grs^st, grsfeV (430); Is^wan, 
betray^ Goth, l^wjan. 

Note. Some words fluctuate in regard to the use of umlaut forms : 
hr&w and hr^w, corpse ; hl6w and hlfifew, funeral-mound. It is not 
easy to discover the reason for umlaut in mfifest, most; fLAsCy flesh. 
In doubtful cases, umlaut points to original i-stems, as in sA, sea; 
A, 4sw, law, etc. 

91. The l-umlaut of WS. sfe, = Germ. (Goth.) 6 (57. II), 
is likewise sfe: Isfece, leech^ Goth. 16keis; d»§d, deed^ 
Goth. d6ds (i-stem) ; m^re, famous (jo-stem). 

Note. Goth, m^kels, sword, is always m^ce in WS., although the 
OS. form is m6kl. For other ^'s which are only apparently identical 
with Goth. ^ see 68. note 1. No instances of the i-umlaut of Germ. 
(Goth.) 6 = OE. 6 (58) are known to exist. 

92. A true OE. i-umlaut of e does not exist, as every 
Germanic e, when followed by i, j, had already become 
i (45. 2). The interchange of e and i in groups like 
etan, itest, iteV (Goth, itan, itis, itip) ; helpan, hilpest, 
hilp9; OE. regn, ram, rigrnan, rinan, ram (for rign- 
jan), etc., belongs to a period antecedent to that of OE. 

93. The i-umlaut of o is 

1) e in morgren and mergren, morrow; dohtor, dat. 
sing, dehter, daughter; efes (OHG. obasa, Goth. 
ubizwa) ; oxa, nom. ace. plur. exen (277. note 1) ; so 
likewise in ele, oi7, from Lat. oleum ; cel(l)endre, Lat. 
coriandrum. 

2) usually y: grold, ffold^ gylden, golden; hold, 
gracious^ byldo, grace; forht, timid^ fyrhtu, fear; 
grnorn (Astern) and gnsrrn (i-stem), grief etc. 
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Note. This y is not the direct umlaut of OE. o, but of an ante- 
cedent u which (45. 3) existed already in Primitive Germanic in place 
of o before following 1, j ; cf ., for example, OS. gold, guldin ; hold, 
huldi, etc. In the examples under 1, where we have the true umlaut 
of o, the o was transferred, before the occurrence of the i-umlaut, from 
the cases where the latter is absent to those where it was subsequently 
found. Where tills explanation does not hold, the o, as in the case of 
ele, belongs to a foreign word. 

94. The i-umlaut of d is 6 : 

a) older 6 (60): ddm, doom, d^man, deem; 1m5c, 
book^ b6c plur. ; sdhte, sought^ s^can, inf. ; gl^d, gleed, 
sp^d, speed (i-stems) ; 

b) 6 before nasals from West Germ, il, Germ. 6 (see 
68. note 1) ; 

c) 6 from older 911, an (66) : gds, ffoose^ plnr. g^s ; 
sdfte, softly^ adv., s^fte, adj. ; fdn, catch, f^hst, t€htS, 
2d and 3d sing. ; dht, persecution, 6htan, persecute. 

Note. In the oldest texts oe is found, though but very seldom, in 
place of € : deiarel, ^lafel, Cura Past. 2. 7 ; doe, ib. 8. 2, for the regular d6. 

95. The i-umlaut of u is y: wulle, wool, wyllen, 
woollen; gesund, sound, gesynto, soundness; huiigor, 
hunger, hyngran, hunger; burg, city, byr(i)g (284), etc. 

Note. The instances of y from u are very numerous, but only a 
few pairs of words with u and y can be adduced, since Prim. Germ, u 
scarcely ever occurred except before nasal + consonant and before i, j 
(45. 3), and therefore must of necessity have undergone umlaut in 
almost every instance. 

96. The i-umlaut of ti is :^ : 

a) older ti : brtican, use, hrfctf 3d sing. ; ttin, hedge, 
ont:^aii, open ; br^d, bride (i-stem) ; 

b) ti from un (185. i) : ftis, ready, ffsan, hasten ; 
ctktf, known, cftfan, make known; ftf, wave (jdrstem), 
etc. 
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Diphthon^i. 

97. In the older texts the l-umlaut of ea and ^a is 
usually ie and le, and afterward the sound designated 
by unstable i (22) ; the latter is often represented by I 
(as well as ie), and in a still later period more usually 
by y. In the tenth and eleventh centuries the y pre- 
dominates, except in cases where there seems to have 
been an actual change to the pure i-sound. The sound 
is occasionally represented by simple e (short and long). 

98. Examples of ea: 

a) broken ea (79 ff.) : earm, poor^ iermVu, misery ^ 
ierming, wretch; eald, old^ ieldra comp., ieldesta 
superl., ieldu, age; weallan, boil^ wielV 3d sing., wielm, 
fiurgje (i-stem) ; Wealh, Wehhman^ wielisc, foreign ; 
weaxan, grow^ wiexfj 3d sing, (so likewise sliehV, 
9wieh9, from sl^an, smite^ 9w6aii, wash); hliehhan, 
laugh (Goth, hlahjan); slieht, battle (i-stem). 

I) ea after palatals (74 ff.) : scieppan, create (Goth. 
skapjan) ; ciefes, concubine (OHG. kebisa) ; giest, 
guest (i-stem). 

The later forms of these words are irmfSTu, irmingr, 
ildra, ildesta, ildu, wil9, wilm, wilisc, wixV, slih9, 
9wib9, hlihhan, sliht, scippan, cifes, grist; still 
later are yrmfTu, yldra, wylm, wylisc, lilyliliaii, slyht, 
scyppan, cyfes, gyst, etc. More rarely occur forms like 
eldra, welm, wergran, etc. 

Note. In miht, mighty and niht, night (284), the i is tolerably 
stable; so also in the unaccented -scipe, ship (263), -sciepe being 
exceedingly rare. 

99. Examples of ^a : h6ah, high^ hiehra comp., hiehst 
superl. ; h^awan, hew^ hlewfST 3d sing. ; n6at, animal^ 
nleten dimin. ; b^acen, beacon^ bfecnan, beckon; grel^afa, 
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belief y gelfefan, believe; hieran, hear; nled, need; Meg, 
flame (i-stems), etc.; afterward hfhra, hfhst, nlten, 
bfcnan, gelifan, hfran, nld, lig, and h^hra, h^hst, 
n^n, grel:ff an, h;^an, n^d ; more rarely h^hra, n^ten, 
grel^fan, h^ran, etc. 

Note. Before c and g the y is but seldom written, and, as a rule, 
the i subsequently remains constant : fcan, increase ; smfcan, smoke ; 
\ig, flame; liget(u), lightning; ig, igl^nd, island ; cigan, call (the two 
latter from *auja, *kaujaii) ; sometimes l^g, l^gitu, ^glQnd, c^gan; 
always str^gan, strew (Goth, strai^an), and r^c, reek. 

Por this ig there sometimes occurs the combination Igg (24. note) : 
Ugge, flame, dat. sing.; gecigged, part.; Igge, dat. sing., etc. 

100. The i-umlaut of eo and ^o is exactly the same 
as that of ea and ^a, being represented by ie, 1, y, and 
le, 1, fy rarely e, 6 ; it is, however, to be observed that 
the umlaut of ^ is comparatively infrequent. 

a) Examples of eo: feorr, far^ llfierran, remove; 
weorpan, throw^ wierpV 3d sing. ; weopfST, worthy subst., 
wierVe adj. ; weorc, worky wiercan, toil ; ierre, anger ^ 
angry y liierde, herdsman (jo-stems) ; fierst, time (i-stem, 
with metathesis, 179) ; afterward dfirran, wirpV, wlrVe, 
wircan, Irre, hirde, first, and llfyrran, wyrpfST, wyrfFe, 
wypcan, f yrst ; rarely wercan, etc. (cf . also gioc9a, giec- 
DTa, gic9a, prurigo ; gycenis, do. ; OS. jukido, and 74). 

Note 1. Forms without umlaut, like eoire, heorde, are less fre- 
quent, and perhaps not genuine West Saxon. 

NoTB 2. Before h + consonant the variant y is rarely met with : 
leoht, light, liehtan, lihtan, lighten ; wrlexlan, wrixlan, exchange ; 
cf . also lixan, illuminate, for * leohsjan, with early shortening of the 
^ (Goth. *liuli8jan). But note the exceptions wlht and wyht, thing 
(i-stem), rihtan and ryhtan, direct, probably on account of the w 
and r ; and geslehlOr, geslhlOr, gesyh.'S, countenance, because in this word 
h and if were not originally conjoined (suffix -if, from -IJ>a, 255. 3). 

So from geong, young (74), is formed the comp. gl(e)ngra, superl. 
gi(e)nge8t, not gyngra, etc., presumably on account of the initial g. 
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b) Examples of €o : c^osan, choose^ ciestf 3d sing. ; 
hr^owan, rue^ hriewTf 3d sing.; l^oht, Ught^ Ifehtan, 
illuminate; gestr^on^ possession^ strienan^ obtain ; tr^ow, 
faith^ getrfewe, faithful; Vfestre, gloomy ; later cfsV, 
lirlwSr, llhtan, strfnan, getrfwe, bistre, and cfstf^ 
lir^wST, l^^htan, str^^an, getr^e, ST^^stre; but fre- 
quently str^onan, getr^owe, V^ostre, etc. ; le6raii, go, 
never takes umlaut, and the same is generally true of 
st^oran, steer (in LWS., 403 ff.), unless this form should 
prove to belong to some other dialect. 

Note. In EWS., forms without umlaut are not at all common. 

2) The Palatal Umlaut. 

101. The palatal umlaut is of only secondary import- 
ance in WS., but its sphere is more extended in the 
other dialects (I6I). Its chief influence in WS. con- 
Biflts in the conversion into ie of the eo, io which was 
caused by the breaking of e before an originally gut- 
tural b -I- consonant (83), this ie afterwards passing 
into i and y (cf. 22; 100). Thus the older reoht, rights 
cneoht, servant, seox, six, *wreoxl, change, become 
rli!bt, cnieht, siex, wriexl, and finally, riht, cniht, six, 
wrixl, or ryht, syx (but hardly cnyht, wryxl). In a 
similar manner ea, ^a, are converted into e, 6, before 
h, X, g, and c, the phenomena being of rare occurrence 
until LWS. Examples of the latter change are : 

a) before h, x: wexan, grow; tfweh, wash, imp.; 
greiffelit, thought; ehteotfa, eighth; lilehter, laughter; 
lelitrian, accuse; genehhe, sufficient; seb, saw; sleb, 
slew; exl, shoulder; fex, hair; flex, flax; sex, knife; 
wex, wax, sb.; t^b, drew; Ji6b, though; n€h,nigh; n^bsta 
(u^xsta), next; b^bsta, highest. 
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b) before g : 6ge, eye ; h^gr, high ; f orMh, avoided. 

c) before c : c^, cheek ; b^n, beacon ; gel6c, locked ; 
t6 6caii, besides. 

Less clear, though probably due to palatal influence, 
are the forms mihte, cotdd (earlier meahte), and miht, 
might; mihtig, mighty; niht, nighty to be compared with 
meaht, meahtigr, neaht (ie is rare in these cases). 

Note 1. For other similar effects of g, c, cf. 106-109. 
NoTB 2. Upon a change from guttural to palatal 1 may perhaps 
depend the yariation of the vowel in seolf, sielf, sylf, self, 8el/(SL). 

3) The u- and €Mimlaut. 

102. Before a following u or original o a West Germ. 
a may be changed in OE. to ea, e to eo, i to io ; but 
the influence of this umlaut is limited, especially in 
West Saxon. Again, the effect of the u is more ex- 
tended than that of the o, for which reason we consider 
the two separately. The u and o which have given rise 
to umlaut have not always retained their original form 
throughout historic times : u has frequently passed into 
o, particularly in derivative suflBxes, while older 6 has 
uniformly become a, older 6 being represented now by 
o and now by a (more rarely u). As a rule, u- and 
o-umlaut penetrate only^ through a single consonant. 
Individual exceptions to this rule are noted below. 

a) The n-umlaut 

103. Besides being produced by the u of the n-stems 
(270 ff.), the u of the nom. sing. fem. and of the nom. 
ace. plur. of short-stemmed neuters (252; 238), and the 
w of the suffixes -wo, -wll, the u-umlaut may also be 
occasioned by the suffixes -oc, -od, -ot, -ofsr, -or, -ol, -on, 
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-um, standing for older -uc, -ud, -ut, etc. (the latter 
endings, though for the most part pre-historic, being 
occasionally found in the manuscripts). 

104. a to ea. This umlaut is tolerably rare. Perhaps 
only the following words have ea with entire uniformity : 
ealu, ale ; eafoST, strength ; heaVu-, battle ; beadu, gen. 
beadwe (259), battle, ea is usual in eafora, posterity^ 
heafola, head^ but rare in the following words : heafoc, 
hawk; dearofJ, arrow; ealofSr, ale; wearofF, shore; 
eatol, terrible. 

Note. In ceam, care; geara, ready; geador, together; sceaVu, 
shadow; geatwe, arms, etc., the tolerably constant ea may in part be 
ascribed to the palatal c, g (74 ff.). In fealu, tavmy ; bealu, evil; 
bearu, grove ; neam, narrow ; searu, armor , gen. fealwes, bearwes, 
etc., the ea is perhaps to be regarded as breaking (79 ff.). 

105. In case-forms containing u in the inflectional 
suffix, WS. ea is decidedly infrequent, as in baef, ocean^ 
nom. plur. beafu, -o; almost without exception we 
have bladu, gladu, wadu, baSTu, paSTu, sta9u, fatu, 
hwatu, scrafu, trafu, salu, walu, dat. plur. bladum, 
etc., from blsed, blade^ glaed, glad^ etc. In gesceapu, 
destiny^ geatu, gates (sing, great), the ea is due to palatal 
influence (74 ff.).. 

ea is never found before palatals, hence magu, bagu, 
lagu, nacod, racu, sacu, 9racu, wacu, wracu, and 
never ^meagu, etc. 

106. 1) e to eo is tolerably frequent, and may be 
assumed as a normal change: beoru, sword; weorod, 
people; weorold, world; beorot, hart; sweolotf^ flame ; 
geol(e)ca, yolk; eofor, boar; eotot^guilt; geofon, ocean; 
beofon, heaven; seofon, seven; meodu, mead; meo- 
dume, moderate; meotod, O^od; yet e is sometimes 
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retained, especially before dentals: medu, medume, 
metod, werod, hefon, etc. 

2) u-umlaut is regularly wanting before the palatals 
c, g: brego, ruler; regol, rule; recone, quickly (yet 
occasionally reogol, and once breogo, Andr. 305). 

3) eo is likewise avoided in words to which an inflec- 
tional u is attached: speru, gebedu, gemetu, gesetu, 
gebrecu, from spere, spear; gebed, prayer; gemet, 
measure; geset, dwelling; gebrec, crash; yet such words 
have now and then umlaut, as geseotu, gewiofu (from 
gewef, weh). 

Note. Here belongs also the stereotyped form feola, much, fre- 
quently feala (with unexplained ea), but also tela, the latter being the 
most usual form. The variable vowel of the stem must be explained 
by the original variation of the vowel in the inflectional syllable, cf. 
Goth, filu, filaus, etc. 

107. 1) 1 to io is common in older WS.: siolufr, 
siolfur, silver (Goth, silubr) ; mioluc, milk (Goth. 
miluks); wioloc, whelk; sioloc, silk; sionoST, synod; 
s'wiotol, manifest ; siodu, custom ; frioSTu, peace ; then 
in inflected words like clif, cliofu, -um, cliff; hliSr, 
lilio9u(in), declivity ; lim, liomu(m), limb ; also before 
two consonants, as in siondun, are; tJTiossum, this. Only 
before gutturals is the io very rare: siogor, victory; 
-tiogoVa, -^ieth (in 9ritiogo9a, thirtieth^ etc.) ; swlocol, 
deceptive. 

2) eo also occurs as an equivalent of io, persisting 
in some words down to the LWS. period: seolfor, 
meolc, seolc, freofTu, hleoVu, etc. In such cases ie also 
occurs, particularly before two consonants, siendun, 
9iessiim, subsequently replaced by the i, y, into which 
the ie develops: sindun, 9issum, silofr, wiloc, along 
with syndun, 9yssum, sylofr, wyloc, etc. Before pala- 
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tals 1 occurs uniformly whenever lo (eo) is not pre- 
served: sigor, victory; -tigroVa, -tieth; nicor, aea monster; 
sticol, prickly; swicol, deceptive. 

Note 1. Analogy frequently effaces the distinctions between inflec- 
tional forms which have and those which have not umlaut : clif, clifu ; 
hliff, hll9u, not *clyfu, ^hlyffu ; thus, among the yerbs, ridun, gripun, 
etc., in accordance with ride, gripe (2d sing. ind. and entire opt.), but 
not ^rydun, ^grypun, notwithstanding the old riodun, griopun, 
which are sporadically retained. 

Note 2. Ps. North, have mile, and widwe, widua» in place of the 
WS. wudawe from wioduwe (71). 

P) The o-umlauL 

108. The o which produces this umlaut, and which 
has for the most part become a in OE., usually belongs 
to final or derivative syllables, and oft^n interchanges 
with other vowels, particularly e, i, in the inflection of 
the same word. The variation of the stem-vowel thus 
caused in the different cases, etc., of the same word, was 
very frequently obscured in OE. by the operation of 
analogy, the umlaut vowels being generally levelled 
under those which had remained unaffected. There is 
consequently more diflSculty in establishing rules for 
the o-umlaut than for the u-umlaut. 

109. The West Germ, a suffers no o-umlaut in WS. 
(cf . 50 ; sceaVa, robber, belongs under 76) ; older e and 1, 
on the contrary, exhibit frequent traces of it. 

a) Umlaut of e manifests itself in a few weak nouns 
like weola, riches, seofa, mind, ceole, throat, alongside 
of wela, sefa; isolated in geostran, yesterday (beside 
giestran, gistran, gystran, according to 75. 3) ; very 
rarely in forms of the verb, like inf. beoran, part. 
beorende, etc. 
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h) Umlaut of i to lo, eo is more frequent, especially 
in weak verbs of the d-class : tiolian, aim ; bewiotian, 
perform; cliopian, call; hlionian, lean, etc.; but also 
tilian, bewitian, clipian, hlinian ; then in weak nouns 
like swiora, swira, neek; Qndleofa, bigleofa, food; 
wiota, wita, counsellor, etc. ; and so in * wlocu, wucu 
(71), the gen. plur. heora (334), the adv. teola, tela, 
quite, from adj. tU; even in connection with syncope 
of o in the ace. sing. masc. 9iosne (fTisne, fTysne, this, 
with unstable i), 338. 

Note. Here belongs also 8io)9^)9raii (8eo)9^9an, sle)9^)9^aii, 8i9)9^an, 
83r99an), afterward, from sllU Von (cf. 337. note 1), with shortening of 
thei. 

An intervening palatal prevents the occurrence of 
o-umlaut: vlega.,game; plegian, play ; trega, affliction ; 
s§rend\nreca, messenger, etc. 

/) Hiatus and Contraction. 

no. In Primitive OE. hiatus often occurred in conse- 
quence of the loss of certain medial consonants, especi- 
ally h, more rarely w and j, as well as occasionally by 
the vocalization of a final w. It has, however, usually 
been removed by contraction of the two vowels which 
were thus brought together, though, when the former 
of the two vowels was unaccented, as was the case with 
the proclitic be, ne, this vowel was elided, as in bseftan, 
bufan, btitan, nabban, nyllan, nytan, from be-seftan, 
etc. (cf. 416. note 1 ; 428. note 2 ; 420. i). To this may 
perhaps be added the adj. nistig, nestigr, sober, fasting 
(from * vdst, food) . 

The fact must not escape notice, that the second of 
the contracted vowels often belongs to an older stage 
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than those in th^ contract forms of historic OE. ; 
and particularly that o still occupied the place of the 
OE. a. 

Note 1. It is no exception to this rule, that inflectional endings 
beginning with a rowel are, in some cases, attached to stems ending in 
a vowel, as in h^um, dat. sing, of h^h, high ; SMr^um, dat. plur. of 
Sw^n, the Swedes, The shorter forms, like h^m, SMr^om, which 
almost always nm parallel with them, show that the fuUer endings 
have been subsequently appended, after the analogy of stems ending 
in a consonant. 

Note 2. A contract form is frequently introduced where it cannot 
be justified by phonetic laws: e.g.y a pres. subj. sl^a (367) does not 
admit of derivation from the basic form (= Goth, slahal), but arose 
through the analogy of the indicative ea (inf. sl^an, from ^slahon, 
1st sing. ind. sl^a, from *slahu, etc., 111). 

The following contractions in WS. require particular 
notice : — 

HI. West Germ, a + o, u, becomes 6a. Here belong 
the contract verbs l^an, sl6an, 9w6an (392. 2), for 
*la(h)on, etc.; 1st sing. 16a, sl6a, tlTw^a, for *la(li)u, 
etc.; besides 6a, water^ from *ah(w)u, Goth, ahwa; 
9r6a, threat^ from fSTrawu (Ep. thrauu) ; 6ar, ear of 
grain; t6ar, tear^ from *a(h)ur, *ta(h)ur. 

112. West. Germ. ^ (= Germ. 6) + o, u, also becomes 
6a after shortening of the ^: n6ar, nearer^ from 
*n^(h)or; n6an, from near hy^ from *n^(h)uii; br6a, 
hrow^ from *brd(w)u; cl6a, claw,, from *cW(w)u; p6a, 
peacock,, from pd(w)o; and perhaps lir6aw, raw,, stp6aw, 
straw,, OHG. hrdo, strdo. 

113. West Germ, e + o, u, becomes 6o (fo), eg.,, in 
the contract verbs gref6oii, pl6on, s6on (391. 2), from 
*-fe(h)on, etc., 1st sing. gef6o from *-fe(h)u, etc.; the 
wk. masc. tw6o, doubt,, from *twe(h)o; the wk. fern. 
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8^, puptl^ from * se(h)d ; but gef^a, Joy^ has ea, if the 
word corresponds exactly to OHG. gifeho. 

e + e yields 6 in t^n, t^ne, ten^ from *te(h)en (the 
parallel form ti^ne, t^e, is either contracted directly 
from *tibeii-, or is umlauted from *t^oiii, itself from 
*tehuni). For similar cases in the Ps. and North, see 
166.5. 

114. West Germ, i, 1 + o, u, becomes fo, 6o^ e.g,^ in 
the contract verbs t^n, 9^on, wr^on, l^on, s^on (383), 
from *ti(h)oii, etc., 1st sing. pres. t^o, V6o, etc., from 
*tf(h)u, *fFl(b)u, etc.; f^ond, enemy ^ fr^ond, friend^ 
from *fi(j)ond, *fri(j)ond; fr6o, free^ from *fri(j)o 
(297. note 2) ; gl60yglee^ h^o, /orm, from *grliwo, *hiwo 
(250. note 3) ; besides the pronouns h6o, s^o (334; 337), 
from h.i + u, si + u, by the addition of the feminine end- 
ing u; the neut. tfr^o^ three (324), from *Vri(j)u, etc. 

115. OE. d + o, u, e, becomes 6 : fdn, seize^ hdn, hangy 
from *fd(h)an, 1st sing. pres. f6, h<5, from *f<5(h)u, 
*h<5(h)u, opt. fd, bd, from *fd(h)e, 'bd(b)e; W, clat/^ 
from * f3rd(h)e, etc. 

116. West Germ, u + vowel generally remains un- 
changed in btian, build^ and its derivatives (but the 
pres. plur. opt. has btin as well as btien, and the past 
part, gebtin as well as grebtien, etc.). In trtiwian, trust 
(Goth, trauan), a w has made its appearance; and so, 
too, in the oblique cases of nib, roughs such as niwes, 
etc. (295. note 1). 

Note. Prim. OE. f + vowel contracts to long ^o : p^o, covering, 
c^, chough, from r^hae (i^ae), ch^ae. 

In LWS. f + vowel contracts to f in T^fn, compress ; %Gfn, incite / 
^t;^, instruct. 
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117. West Germ, ai (= OE. d) + vowel, becomes d: 
M, toe; sld, sloe; d^, doe; r^ rog, from West Germ. 
*taiha, OE. ♦td(h)a, etc. 

In case of l-umlaut we have sfe : safe, ««a, gen. safes, etc., 
for *S8fees; afe, ?a«^, gen. dat. ace. sfe for *a§e, etc. 

118. OE. 6a, whatever its origin, absorbs the follow- 
ing vowel into itself: b^ah, Mgh^ gen. htos, nom. plur. 
h6a, wk. nom. sing. masc. se h6a, for *h6a(h)es, 
♦h6a(h)e, *b6a(h)a, etc.; sl6a, llow^ for *sl4a-e (110. 
note 2) ; fr6a, Zordf, from *frau(j)a, etc. ; but also forms 
like h^aiim, etc. (HO. note 1). 

119. OE. €o likewise absorbs the following vowel, 
e.^., in the contract verbs t^on, draw^ Hj^n^flee (384), 
from *teu(h)oii, etc., Ist sing. pres. ind. opt. t^, fl^ 
from *teu(h)u, *teu(h)e, etc.; so likewise in the case 
of recent formations like opt. t^o, for *t6o-e, from t^n, 
accuse (110. note 2; 367). 

3. VARIATIONS OF QUANTITY. 

120. Thus far it has been tacitly assumed that the 
quantity of the West Germ, vowels was retained in 
OE., except where a change has taken place as the result 
of contraction, ecthlipsis, or the like. This assumption, 
however, is not strictly true. By a comparison of the 
later development of OE. with the indications of length 
furnished by the manuscripts (gemination and accent, 8), 
we are led to the conclusion that a number of changes in 
the original quantities of vowels, hitherto usually referred 
to later periods of the language, do, in reality, date from 
OE. This is particularly true of vowel lengthening. 

We are not in a position to determine with entire 
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accuracy the extent of these changes in detail ; for, on 
the one hand, the indications of quantity in the manu- 
scripts are but scanty ; and, on the other, these indica- 
tions have either been inaccurately reproduced by the 
editors of OE. texts, or else have been entirely ignored. 
Note. According to Sweet, the following editions are trustworthy 
in this regard: Kemble and Skeat's Gospels, Goodwin's GutSlac, and 
Sweet's Cora Pastoralis and Orosius (of. 2. note 2). Cf . also a paper 
by the editor in the American Journal of Philology, vol. v. pp. 318-24. 

The formulation of precise laws of quantity is 
rendered more difficult by the circumstance that the 
phenomena in question vary, in regard to extent and 
period of occurrence, with the individual dialect. Such 
being the case, we are obliged to content ourselves with 
very general statements ; and, in order to provide against 
misunderstandings, we shall designate lengthened vowels 
by the macron (-), to distinguish them from those that 
were originally long. 

a) Lengthening. 

121. Long final vowels in monosyllables : hwa, who^ 
from *hwa(r), Goth, hwas; swa, «o, Goth, swa; a-, 
inseparable prefix (for ar, Goth, us, OHG. ar-, etc.) ; 
se, the^ Goth, sa ; he, Ae, we, we^ ge, ye^ me, me, fJe, thee^ 
from *h6(r), w^(r), *m^(r), etc. (cf. Goth, i-s, mi-s, etc.); 
ne, not^ Goth, ni; bl (big, 24. note), Jy, Goth, bi; nti, 
now^ tf% thou^ Goth, nu, fu. 

Note. This does not, however, preclude the assumption that these 
words, when used as enclitics in the spoken language, were sometimes 
shortened in pronunciation; cf. especially be (bi), and the inseparable 
ge-, older gl- (Goth, ga-), which is never lengthened. 

122. There is a tendency to lengthen monosyllabic 
words ending in a single consonant. Under this head 
fall the following adverbs and particles, which are in part 
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enclitic: ac, hut; ^i-^ from (e.ff.^ in sefweard, abaent, 
sefwerdelsa, injury) ; for-, for-; 5f, of; on, on (also in 
cases like onettan, excite^ or as a proclitic form of Qnd, 
e,g. in dn-drs§dan, fear^ on-gietan, understand) ; or-, 
Lat. ex-, e.g. in orsopg, careless; tin-, un-, e.^. linriht, 
wrong ; up, upp, itp ; in, in ; mid, toith ; gif, if; git, 
get, grfet, yet. Furthermore, in wel, well^ bet, better; 
the pronouns ic, /, tFset, fAa^, hwaet, what; instr. ?F6n, 
hwon ; the copula is, is ; besides nouns like f St, vat^ 
weg, way^ wer, maw, clif, cliff, lof, praise, gebod, man- 
date ; adjectives like hoi, hollow ; verbal forms like the 
preterits bsed, requested, brsec, broke, sset, sat, etc. 

This tendency even extends to words now ending 
in a single consonant which was originally geminated. 
Thus we meet with mon, man, man, plur. men, can, can, 
^al, all, gewit, intellect, cyn, kin, gen. m^nnes, ealles, 
gewittes, etc. ; besides forms like geset, set, from ge- 
seted, gesett ; sit, sits, ongit, understands, iorgit,forgets, 
instead of site9, ongite9, etc. 

123. Much less pronounced is the tendency to pro- 
long a short vowel befbre a single consonant in dissyl- 
labic and polysyllabic words ; instances of ofer, over, 
are frequent, and already in the Cura Past, occur forms 
like fatu (plur. of fget), race (dat. sing, of racu), stsefe 
(dat, sing, of stsef), fSre (3d sing. subj. of faran), 
ffoiie, the, opene, gadera9, etc. 

124. The vowels which precede consonant combina- 
tions are also frequently lengthened. In this respect 
there is the widest discrepancy between one text and 
another. 

1) Before nasal -f- consonant any vowel is subject to 
lengthening: hand, h^nd, hand; land, l^nd, land; 
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wamb, w^mb, womb; wlingr, w^ngr, field; fnde, end ; 
s^ndan, send; bindan, bind; sincan, sink; stincan, 
smell; gesund, sound; bundon, they bound; munt, 
mountain; stunta, blockhead ; druncen, drunken^ etc. 

2) Before r + consonant: arn, ^m, ran; bsernan, 
bum; iman, run; cirm, uproar ; word, word ; hord, 
hoard; Urnon, {they) ran; wyrd, destiny; g^ard, house; 
^art, thou art ; sc^ort, shorU 

3) Before 1 + consonant : especially li (for broken ea, 
80), as in aid, old^ salde, ^af^; but also milde, mild; 
gold, gold ; geOfyld, patience ; scyld, guilty etc. 

Note 1. None of the prolongations in 1-3 are to be found either in 
the Cura Past, or Orosius, if we may judge from the lack of accents 
(except the isolated 6nder, Cura Past. 33. 7; suingan, 253 2); but 
they are abundant in the later WS. texts, like iBlfric's Homilies, etc. 
They form the rule in the Lindisfame and Rushworth Gospels, and 
likewise in the Psalter. 

NoTB 2. The prolongations appear earliest and most constantly 
before nasal or liquid + sonant ; yet combinations whose second ele- 
ment is a surd also come under this law, as is evident from the examples 
adduced abore. Prolongation does not seem to be caused by 11 in WS , 
though it has that effect in the Psalter and North 

NoTB 3. At present it is imposslUe to prore that prolongation is 
regularly caused in WS. by any other consonant combinations than 
those already given. But it is not improbable that WS. a in closed 
syllables was also lengthened before b + consonant in words like assa, 
axe, asce, 'wascan (10). So, too, se as i-umlaut of original ft, as in 
fsestan, etc. (89. note), points to possible lengthening (as in the Ps , 
151) ; the same may be said of the unbroken a before 1 + combina- 
tions (80; 158). 

5) Shortening, 
125. The proof of change from long to short quantity 
is attended with peculiar diflSculties, since the failure 
of a scribe to accent a particular vowel cannot, con- 
sidering the relative scarcity of accents in general, be 
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considered as decisive evidence that the vowel has be- 
come short. The vowel seems, however, to be short in 
95hte, brdhte, sdhte, from 96hte, brdhte, sdhte (407) ; 
cf. also leoht, ea%y^ from *llht, *liht (83. note 1). 

No other consonant combinations, except h + con- 
sonant, appear to have rendered long vowels short ; cf. 
such forms as crlst, grdst, ms^st, gitsian, wltnian, fiftig, 
Is^dde, etc. 

II. The Vowels of Medial and Pinal Syllables. 

126. Only such phenomena will here be considered 
as it is necessary to understand before approaching the 
subject of inflections. The details will be treated at 
length under the latter head. 

A) Ablaut. 

127. Original ablaut. Even in the original Indo- 
European, inflection was often accompanied by a definite 
variation or gradation in the vowels of certain suffixes. 
Thus we frequently encounter the ablaut series e ; o : 0. 
The first two terms appear, e.g.^ in Lat. greneris, genus 
(e : u); Gr. yev€o<; for ^yeveao^^ yevo<; (e : o), etc.^ 
The e of the suffix has, as it would seem, always be- 
come i in Primitive Germ. (45. 2, note). Original o, 
on the other hand, was preserved without change, i.e., 
did not pass into a as in radical syllables (45. 4). In 
the third or zero stage, a u frequently occurs before a 
liquid or nasal (so, for example, in the ablaut of the 
verb) as a substitute for the lost vowel. 

These gradations are, for the most part, no longer 
fully preserved in OE. ; as a rule, the vowel of one 

1 See Prof. Bloomfield's article, Am. Journal of Philology, 1. 281 ft. 
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stage has been introduced into all the forms of the same 
word^ only now and then do double forms, still pre- 
served by the language, point to the regular interchange 
which formerly existed. In particular, the i-umlaut 
of a stem sometimes enables us to infer the previous 
existence of an e or i in the following syllable. 

128. The most important ablaut-changes which have 
left perceptible traces in OE, are the following: 

1) Before original s (Germ, z, OE. r, but often lost 
when final) in the neut. suffix -os, -es (as in yivo^y genus) ^ 
examples of which are given in 288 fif. The i-stage is 
found in forms like sige, b^re, older sigi, b^ri, from 
*8lgiz, *barlz (182) : or North, l^mb, Ps. North, ciilf, 
from ♦lambiz, kalbiz (182, 133. i). Parallel with the 
latter are WS. If^mb, cealf, without umlaut, and the 
longer forms like sigror, hr69or, If^mbor, etc. (182. note). 

2) Before n in the suflSx -ono, -eno, of the past parti- 
ciple of strong verbs. The 1-stage is preserved in a few 
umlaut forms like s^en, cymen (378). 

Note The gradation was at one time especially apparent in the 
suffix of the weak declension -en, -on, (u)n, but has been almost 
entirely obliterated in OE., the i-stage in particular (as in Goth. 
hanins, hanin) being totally effaced. 

3) Before 1 in the suffix -olo, -elo. The two stages 
are recognizable in double forms like d^agrol and dfegol, 
secret^ from the basic forms *claugolo- and *daug:ilo-. 

4) Before r, more particularly in the suffix of nouns 
of relationship ; for these in detail cf. 285. 

129. Secondary ablaut. Besides these older gradations, 
others of more recent date have sprung up in OE. itself, 
depending, as nearly as can be ascertained, upon the 
variable stress of the secondary accent, but also in part 
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upon the vowels of the adjacent syllables, a certain 
principle of alternation between palatals and gutturals 
being apparently observed in the sequence of vowels. 
In particular, there is a tendency to convert the o, u, 
of a final syllable into e, whenever the word is increased 
by a syllable taking the secondary accent, and contain- 
ing either of the vowels a, o, or u. Thus we generally 
have rodor, heaven^ heorot, hart^ sta9ol, pillar ; the 
gen. dat. sing, rodores, heorotes, sta9oles, rodore, etc. ; 
while the plur. is usually roderas, heoretas, sta^elas, 
-u, -um; and the denominative verb from statJTol is sta9- 
elian, etc. Here belongs also the vowel-change in the 
preterit of the second class of weak verbs, like sealfode, 
plur. sealfedon (412), and no doubt originally in the 
abstracts ending in -ungr, -ingr, etc. 

B) Apocope of Final Vowels. 

130. Indo-European (and also Germ.) a, o, when final, 
disappears entirely: e.g.^ on. Germ. (Goth.) ana, Gr. avd\ 
aef-, unaccentuated of, of. Germ, aba, Gr. aTro, etc. In 
particular, many examples might be adduced of the nom. 
ace. sing, of the o-stems (235 ff.), basic forms -oz, -o(in). 
The o has only been retained in case of early contrac- 
tion, as in frio, fr^o, free^ st. frijo- (297. note 2). 

Note. The apocope of the a, o, is not prevented by a j which 
formerly preceded it, since the J had no doubt disappeared before apo- 
cope took place; hence such nom. ace. as s^cg, cyn (246), whose West 
Germ, basic forms were *8aggjoz, *kuiii^o from Germ, ^sagjoz, 
kunjo(in), (cf. 45. 8 and 228). But a preceding i becomes final by 
the loss of the a, o, and subsequently passes into e (44) : ^nde, lice 
(246), older ^ndi, rici, from *anclio, *ricio (45. 8). 

131. The originally jfinal -e also disappears completely, 
and without leaving any trace of its influence upon the 
vowel of the preceding syllable. The chief instances are : 
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1) the vocative sing. masc. of the o-stems, d6m (238), 
cf. Gr. Xoye; 

2) the imperative sing, of strong verbs, like ber (367), 
cf. Gr. <f>€p€; 

3) the 3d sing. pret. of strong verbs, like baer (367), 
w^t (420), cf. Gr. oiBe. 

e before any consonant that was retained in Ger- 
manic was changed, probably in the Germ, period, to i 
(45. 2, note), and its subsequent history is that of the 
latter sound. 

132. Original i and u were uniformly preserved in 
Primitive OE. To these were added a secondary i and 
u, arising partly through a change of quality (such as 
that which led to the development of 1 from e before 
consonants, 131), and in part produced by a shortening 
of the final long vowels, f, 6. These various I's and li's 
of Primitive OE. were all subject to the same rules of 
syncopation, irrespective of their origin, syncope being 
determined partly by the quantity of the radical syl- 
lable (when the word was originally dissyllabic) and 
partly by the number of syllables contained in the word. 
The cases may be classified as follows : 

133. Primitive OE. i is preserved after a short radical 
syllable, first as i, and afterwards as e (44) ; it dis- 
appears after a long radical syllable, and as the final of 
polysyllables. 

a) Original i, e.g. in the nom. ace. sing, of the i-steiiis 
(cf. Gr. TToXcq, -Lv) : of short stems, the noun winl, wine 
(262), adj. bpyci, bryce (302) ; of long stems, the noun 
wyrm (266). Other cases of apocope are : the dat. loc, 
sing, of consonant stems, like f^t, from *f6ti (281; cf. 
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Gr. TToSl) ; among polysyllables hrdtTor (289), guman, 
heortan, tungran (276) ; datives plur. like 9s^m, tws^m, 

basic forms *j7aimiz, etc.; comparative adverbs like 
l^ngr (323), basic form *langiz (cf. Lat. magis, and for 
the loss of the z see ia2). Of the verbs: the 1st sing, 
ind. of the verbs in -mi (426), eom, aw, ddm, do; and 
the 2d and 3d sing, and 3d plur. ind. of all verbs, as, 
for example, 2d sing, hilpis, -es(t), 3d sing. hilp(e)9, 3d 
plur. helpa9, their basic forms ending in -izi, -iOfi, -^n^i 
(cf. Skr. bh^asi, -ati, -anti, from ^bher, bear). 

b) Primitive OE. i from original e, e.g. in the nom. 
plur. of consonant stems, like f^t, m^s (281), from 
*f6tiz, *f6tez, etc. (cf. Gr. TroSe?); so also in the poly- 
syllables guman, tungan (276), no instances of short 
monosyllabic stems bemg recorded. Finally, in the 
nom. ace. sing, of the neuter es-stems: short stems, 
b^re, sige (Goth, bariz-, sigis) ; long stems, Ps. North. 
cself, calf^ North, l^mb, lamb^ etc. (288 ff.). 

c) Primitive OE. i from original 1 no doubt existed 
in the imp. sing, of verbs with thematic jo (372 ; 398. l ; 
cf. Goth, hafei, nasei, s6kei, etc.): with short stem, 
h^fe, n^re, etc. (367; 408); with long stem, s^, hler, 
etc. (408). The i has regularly disappeared in the nom. 
siiigp of the long d-stems, like b^nd (257). Every other 
final Germanic i is preserved in OE., even after a long 
syllable, in the form of i, e : thus, for example, in the 
3d t^ing. pret. opt. of strong verbs like hulpe (basic form 
*liiilpl, Goth. Imlpi); or in the instr. loc. shig. of the 
o-stems like d6me, older ddmi (from * d6mf , cf. Gr. eKel). 
Yet, in the so-called dative hd-m (237. note 2), we per- 
haps have the regularly developed local case of a long 
o-tstem, the -i, -e of the other forms being then due to 
analogy of the short stems. 
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Note 1. Exceptions to the rules for syncope are presented by the 
adverb b^t, better (Goth, batls), for which we should expect *b^te; 
and by the adverb ymbe (also ymb), with the e preserved. 

Note 2. Even when the i is lost, there is i-umlaut of the stem- 
syllable which immediately preceded. The only exceptions are the 
verbal forms eom, d6m, pi. d6ff (for *d6nl8Fi). 

134. Primitive OE. u is retained in dissyllabic words 
after a short stem, as -u, -o, but disappears after a long 
stem. 

a) Germ, u, e.g. in the nom. ace. sing, of the u-stems : 
in the short-stemmed nouns, masc. sunu, fem. duru, 
neut. feolu (270; 274 ff.), adj. cucu (303) ; in the long- 
stemmed nouns, masc. feld, fem. h^nd (272; 274), adj. 
lieard (303. note). Of all these the basic forms end in 
-uz, -u(m) ; cf. Goth, sunus, -u, filu, etc. 

b) Primitive OE. u from Germ. 6, when the latter is 
equivalent to original d, e.ff, in the nom. sing. fem. of the 
^stems : thus in the short-stemmed giefu, adj. hwatu, 
in the long-stemmed dr, g6d (252; 293; cf. Gr. %o)/>a, 
etc.) ; or in the nom. ace. plur. neut. of the o-stems, as 
in the short-stemmed noun fatu, adj. hwatu, the long- 
syllabled noun word, adj. g6d (238; 293). 

c) Primitive OE. u from Germ. 6, when the latter is 

equivalent to original 6, appeared in the 1st sing. pres. 

ind. of the verb, and there became permanent, even after 

long stems : thus beoru, faru, but also helpu, bindu. 

This u has, however, been almost completely displaced 

in West Saxon by the optative termination -e (356) , 

Note. The j which originally preceded (45. 8) does not prevent the 
apocope (cf. 128. note) ; hence slbb (257), cynn (246), etc., (mm 
*sibb(J)u, *cynii(J)u. For the effect of a preceding J (45. 8) ace 
135. 2, a 

135. In trisyllabic and polysyllabic words, the treat- 
ment of the final u is variable. It is sometimes cast off, 
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as in firen, from *firinu, Goth, fairina; or tigol, from 
Lat. tegula, etc. On the contrary, it is often preserved 
in the following cases : 

1) In abstract nouns with the termination -fJTu, Goth. 
-ifa, like str^ngOfu (255. 3) ; rarely in other fern, nouns 
like ielfetu (255. note 3). 

2) In the nom. ace. plur. of some neuters, like nfetenu 
(243. 1 ; cf . also 144. b) ; and always in stems ending in 
-io (45. 8), like rfcu, from *rlciu, basic form *rfkio (246). 

3) In the nom. sing. fem. and nom. ace. plur. neut. 
of adjectives, when these forms are trisyllabic, as in 
mQnigu, hiUigu (293. 3 ; cf. 144. b) ; particularly, again, 
when the stems end in-lo, as gr^nu (298), from *gr6iilu. 

136. The vowels of other final syllables than those 
already instanced do not undergo apocope in OE. In 
particular, all vowels are retained which are still pro- 
tected in OE. by a final consonant, e.ff.^ the u, o in the 
3d plur. pret. of verbs like hulpun, n^redun, -on (364). 

€) Further Changes of Final Sounds in Consequence of 
Apocope. 

137. When w becomes final after consonants and short 
vowels, it is vocalized to u, o ; after long vowels and 
diphthongs it either remains unchanged or is lost 
altogether. For details see 174. 

138. If a mute followed by a liquid or nasal becomes 
final, the liquid or nasal falls under the operation of a 
universal phonetic law, according to which it assumes 
vocalic character ; that is, acquires the power, peculiar 
to the vowels, of forming a syllable. This applies, for 
example, to the r, 1, n, m in Goth, akrs, fug^s, taikns, 
maiptn» (Braune, Goth. Gr. 27). In OE. these vocalic 
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liquids and nasals often generate before them an auxiliary 
vowel. Thus the Gothic forms already cited become in 
OE. aecer, fugrol, t^en, m^9uiu. The following are 
the special rules which apply to these phenomena : 

139. Such an auxiliary vowel occurs with most 

frequency before r. The vowel is regularly e when 

the preceding syllable contains a palatal vowel, but is 

generally o in the oldest texts, and in the dialects u ; 

less frequently, and usually in the later documents, e, 

when the preceding vowel is guttural; e.^., winter, 

finger, fseger, aecer, ceaster (from *c8ester, 75.1), but 

dtor, f6dor, hliittor, cMstor ; cf . Goth, wintrus, figgrs, 

fagrs, etc. 

Note. Only in the oldest texts, like the Epinal Ms., does the r often 
remain unchanged t &tr, spaldr, cefr, along with ledlr, mapuldur, etc. 

140. Vocalic 1 often remains unchanged, especially 
after dentals : ns^dl, needle ; spd>tl, spittle ; setl, settle ; 
btisl, housel; eaxl, shoulder; naegrl? nail^ etc. ; yet e is 
sometimes found after a palatal vowel, as well as u, o 
after a guttural, the law for their occurrence having 
not yet been discovered: seppel, apple; tempel, temple; 
tugol^fowl^ etc. 

141. Vocalic n usually remains unchanged after a 
short syllable : hraef n, raven ; stef n, voice ; regn, rain ; 
DTegn, thane; waegn, wain^ though -en is sometimes 
found. After a long syllable -en predominates, e.ff. in 
tdcen, token; b^acen, beacon; wsfepen, weapon. Still 
more rare is -in, as in fraegin, ^egin. After a guttural 
vowel o is even found, as in tticou (Beda 365). 

142. Vocalic m usually remains without change : 
9rosni, vapor; bdsm, bosom; fseSfm, embrace; botni, 
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bottom ; wsestm, growth ; yet waestem, etc., are found, 
and ml(9um, jewels is the usual form. 

D) Syncope of Middle Vowels. 

143. By middle vowels we understand the vowels of 
tliose syllables which lie between the stem and the final 
syllable of polysyllabic words. 

The middle vowels of Germanic are frequently synco- 
pated in OE. Their retention or elision depends, how- 
ever (like the treatment of original final vowels), in 
part on the quantity of the preceding radical syllable, 
in part on the number of middle vowels which the word 
originally contained. 

1*4, a) Every middle vowel of a trisyllabic word, 
when originally short, and not rendered long by posi- 
tion, is syncopated after a long radical syllable ; after a 
short radical syllable this syncopation does not take 
place : cf, forms like gen. ^9Ies, angles, defies, 69res, 
^wTC^, ftj^es, h^afdes, from 69el, ^ngrel, d^ofol, 6|]Fer, 
6ower, dgen, h^afod, with such as sta^oles, rodores, 
eotoiie&j, nacodes, etc. 

6) In the oldest texts the trisyllabic forms of the 
nom. sing. fern, and nom. ace. plur. neut. are exempt 
from the operation of syncope : thus adj. fdelu, toweru 
(293. 3), Bubst. wolcenu, nfetenu, h^afodu (243. 1), 
along with fdle, ^owre, wolcna, h^afdes, etc. This 
rule clues not apply, however, to the feminines ending 
in -tru (255. 3), which come under the principle laid 
down in a. 

c) Notwithstanding the short radical syllable, the 
following words regularly exhibit syncope: yfel, evil; 
lytel, Utile; micel, mickle^ gen. yfles, lytles, mides; 
but yf elu, lytelu, micelu, in accordance with J. 
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Note 1. This older principle of syncopation is often violated in later 
documents through the influence of analogy. Hence middle vowels 
after a long radical syllable are frequently restored, in imitation of the 
dissyllabic forms of the same word : thus ^ffeles, d^ofoles, to agree 
with the nominatives 6ifel, d^ofol, etc. Especially is this the case in 
the past part, of strong verbs (gebundne, geholpne, later -ene) and^ 
the adjectives terminating in -\g (hAhges, etc., for older hiUges). 
More rarely do short stems conform to the example of the long ; the 
exceptions are chiefly found among the adjectives (293. 1) in the 
r-cases (hnvaetre, gen. dat. sing. fem. ; hnvaetra, gen. plur.), in the ace. 
sing. masc. (hTvsetne), and usually in the comparative (glaedra, 
hwaetra, etc., 307). 

Note 2. Where mute + liquid or nasal precedes the middle vowel, 
there is considerable irregularity as regards syncopation : ^fnde and 
^fkiede, etc. ; see in particular 405. 7. 

145. A vowel long by position is usually protected 
against the operation of syncope. So, for example, 
adjectives in -Isc, like m^nnisc, together with their de- 
rivatives, remain unchanged even in their trisyllabic 
forms ; the majority of superlatives, like ieldesta, 309 ff. 
(but always hfehsta, nfehsta) ; substantives like haer- 
f est, eornest ; all with liquid or nasal + consonant, like 
faereld, faetels; together with all those in which the 
middle vowel is followed by a geminated consonant, 
e.^., forms like cf^ndelle, byrDfenne (258), and the deriva- 
tives in -ettan, like roccettan, etc. (403. note 3), even 
when the tt is simplified. 

146. Middle vowels which were originally long are 
sometimes syncopated in an open syllable, when pre- 
ceded by a long radical syllable ; in such cases the vowel 
had probably become short in Primitive OE. Here 
belong the adjectives in -igr from -fg, the adjectives de- 
noting material in -en from -In (296), besides the gen. 
plur. of weak nouns ending in -na or -ena (276. note 1). 
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147. When the same word contained two middle 
vowek, that is, was originally tetrasyllabic, the second 
is always syncopated without regard to the quantity of 
the radical syllable, provided it was originally short, and 
has not been rendered long by position ; such are accusa- 
tives like Melne, diegolne; eatolne, swicolne; ^owerne, 
niieerne ; faegrerne ; ligenne, h^ligrne, etc. ; or gen. dat. 
sing< fern, and gen. plur. like fdeire, -ra ; swicolre, -ra, 
etc. 

148. Under this head must also be included the treat- 
ment of words which have developed auxiliary vowels 
accord ing to 138 ff. If the radical syllable is long, this 
auxiliuiy vowel is lost when a termination is added; 
thus we have wintres, fin^es, temples, tdcnes, mM- 
lues, but winter, fingrer, tempel, tdcen, miiVaiii. After 
a short radical syllable the vowel occurs more frequently, 
at least before r; e.^., faeger, weder, waeter, have usually 
gen* fa?geres, wederes, waeteres, etc., though the older 
forms, such as wsetres, do now and then occur. 

149. The elision of a vowel often takes place in OE. 
in syllables which have become final by the loss of an 
originitl vowel termination. Especially important in 
this connection are the rules for the 2d and 3d sing. 
pres. iad. of verbs, for which see 359. 

C. The Chief Dialectal Variations. 

150. The vowel scheme of the OE. dialects, exclusive 
of Weat Saxon, exhibits the following general peculi- 
arities i 

1) 111 place of the West Saxon sfe = Germ. ^, West 
Germ, it (57 ff.), stands the vowel €i str^t, r^d, sl6pan; 
with i-uiulaut m^rsian, etc. 
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2) The WS. ie, fe (41) is wanting, and hence the 
same is true of the unstable 1, y (22 ; 31) ; what equiva- 
lents represent them will be shown in the course of the 
following paragraphs. 

3) The sounds ea, eo (io), as well as their correspond- 
ing long diphthongs, are not so accurately discriminated 
as in WS. In Northumbrian especially there is great 
confusion between ea and eo (but cf. 160. 3) : eordian, 
beorn, for eardian, beam, and earSfe, earre, for eorSFe, 
eorre, etc. Kentish has a preference for ia and io, the 
former standing as well for WS. ea as for eo. 

4) The sound oe is of more extensive occurrence. 
Northumbrian has it throughout (even where it is short, 
oele, doehter, oexen, 93) ; the long sound at least occurs 
in the Psalter: dceiiian, bcec, speed (27; 94), while Rush- 
worth varies between 6 and de. 

'^ a, 8B. 

151. 1) For WS. ae (49) Kent, and Ps. have e: degr, 

brec, set, etc. In the Kentish glosses the long fi§-sound 

is also uniformly represented by 6, even when the former 

is derived from ai : d^lan, 6nig^ in6st = WS. Ps. North. 

ds^lan, s§nig, insist. 

Note. It is probable that the ae of the Ps. always denotes the long 
vowel. It is always, as in WS., the i-umlaut of Prira. OE. d from al 
(90) ; or prolongation of ae, as in IjFset, hwset (122) ; or i-unikiut of 
lengthened a, as in eeldra, hseldran (159. 2), nseht, nsebtig (162) i 
or palatal umlaut of ea, as in gesseh, dsegas, etc. 

2) For WS. a in an open syllable (50) the Ps. and 
North, often have the ea resulting from u- and o-umkut 
(160). 

3) There is no breaking of a to ea before 1 + consonant 
in the Psalter and North., and only traces of it in 
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Mercian. The same is also true before p + consonant 
in North, and Mercian. The place of ea is occupied by 
lengthened a (158). 

e, 6. 

152. The occurrence of the older e (19. l) is limited 
by tlie more frequent u- and o-umlaut in the Ps. and 
North. (160) ; the e, which in the other dialects is um- 
laut of o, is wanting m North. (93 ; 150. 4). In its stead 
occurs an e which, on the whole, is foreign to WS. : 

a) for WS. ie from palatal + e (157. 2) ; 
6) for WS. ie when i-umlaut of ea (159) ; for se as a 
Bubstitute for this e, see 159. 2 ; 
e) as palatal umlaut of eo (164). 

153. Long 6 corresponds to WS. 6 only in the cases 
contained under 21. 1, 3 (but occasionally in Merc, to 
the ^ described in 21. 2). It is likewise 

a) the representative of WS. sfe from Germ. 6 (150. 1); 
i) the representative of WS. sfe from ai (151. a) ; 

c) i-umlaut of 6a (159. 3) ; 

d) palatal umlaut of 6a (163) and 6o (165). 



154. A distinctive characteristic of Kentish is the sub- 
stitution of e, 6, for y, :f : embe, desig, eppan, grelden, 
ont^uan, bp^cSf, for WS. ymbe, dysig, yppan, gylden^ 
otit:f[iau, br^^cDf. 

NoT£. Contrariwise, Kent, y, f, takes the place of e, ^ : cynran, 
>"*#isffi H^<^e, l^ssa, for cerran, m4g9, l^ce, l^ssa (151. 1), WS. 
ciefFiiin, mseg?, l^ce, l£&ssa. 



I 
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Diphthongs, 

155. With regard to the diphthongs of tlie dialects, 
the following facts remain to be noted in addition to 
the statement made in 150. 3 : 

1) The lack of an i-umlaut of eo, ^o (159. 4). 

2) The regular transformation of eo, to by palatal 
umlaut in Ps. and North. (161. ff.). 

3) Northumbrian also possesses the diphthorig^ ei: 
seista, sixth; neista, next; heista, highest (also sesta^ 
n^sta, h^sta) ; c^iga, call^ etc., and exhibits ai for ae : 
fraigrna, cnaihtas, for frsegna, cnsehtas. 

Note. For Kent diphthongs whose second element is -1 from -g^ 
see 214. 2. 

Influence of w (71-73). 

156. l) In the North, dialect w often changes a fol- 
lowing e, and even at times an se, into oe \ and in like 
manner an € into ce : 

a) older e : woeg, swoefn, woel = WS. wegr, swcfn^ 
wel; 

h) umlaut e (or ^): cuoellan, tuoelf, wfteiulan = WS. 
cw^llan, tu^lf , w^ndan ; 

(?) ^ (= WS. 8§, 150. 1): huoer, woede, woepeii = WS. 
hws§r, W8§de, ws^pen ; lengthened e in wo<^ ~ WS. we \ 

d) 86 in cwoetjr, hwoetJTre = WS. cwaetT, liwiJeffre, 

2) weo usually becomes North, wo : wor^Ta, wortyia, 
wortjr, worpa, sword = WS. weorafaii, vveor^afian, 
weor9, weorpan, sweord ; but likewise cwo^a, Mosa 
= WS. cwetFan, wesan, from * cweotFan, * woosan (160). 

3) In a similar manner wea (160. 3) often beeoTnes 
wa in North., but sometimes wae : waras, wseras, \A. of 
wser, maw, WS. weras, Ps. weOras ; wala^ waela, riches^ 
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WS. Kent. Ps. weola; probably also tuft (beside tuia), 
donht. 

4) Tlie development of u, o, before w after a short 
Towel, does not usually take place in the Ps. and North. ; 
cf. the inflection of tr^o, cn^o, etc. (250). 

Infttience of a Preceding Palatal (74-76). 

157. 1) u is not changed in the Ps.: thus (gr)iungr, 
(gr)iuir"3^T iiot greongr, greogru9; North, giungr and gingr, 
friguTF {(iL also glnd and greond). Contrariwise, Kent. 
Nortli. {^eoc, gioc remains, and in North, gr^omrian, as 
oiJpuBt^d to the g^amrian of the Ps. 

2) e, ^, are not diphthongized: get, geldan, gelp, 
sceld = WS. giet, gieldan, etc. (for geofan, geotan, 
Nortli. j^eona = WS. giefan, gietan, giena, see 160); 
g^r, fj^foii, g^ton, sc^p (North, also sclp) = WS. g^ar, 
g^afou, etc, according to 150. 1. 

3) There is likewise no change of e (= WS. se) to ea 
m Kentitih and Ps. : gef, get, eester, seel, seet = WS. 
geaf, ceaster, etc. In North, ea appears somewhat 
irregularly ; geaf, ceaster, sceal, beside gaet, scael, etc. 

4) Unknown to the other dialects is the diphthongi- 
zation in North, ge^nga, go (for g^ngan). Before gut- 
tural Yoweh e likewise follows se more frequently in 
North, than in the other dialects : sc^adan, sce^mu, etc. 

The Breakings (77-84). 

158. 1) Instead of ea before a consonant. North, and 
Merc, frequently have a: arm, warp, wartF, for and 
beside carm, etc. 

2) The breaking of a to ea before 1 + consonant is 
UTiknoMTi in the Psalter and North, (but not in Kentish), 
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being replaced by a: 511, flUlan, haldan, sSIt; an 
exception is North, sealla = WS. siellan (80. note 2). 
Rushworth ^ varies between a and ea. For the umlaut 
forms e and ae see 159. 

3) Every breaking before h, as well as before a con- 
sonant combination whose second element is a palatal 
(g, c, h), is transformed in Ps. and North. Merc, by 
palatal umlaut (161). 

The Umlauts (85-109). 

159. I' umlaut. The i-umlauts of the diphthongs 
exhibit the widest variations from the West Saxon 
forms : 

1) i-umlaut of ea before r is without exception e: 
epfe, deme, ermtFu, ferd = WS. ierfe (irfe, yrfe), etc.; 
so also sc^ppan, g^t = WS. scieppan, giest (Kent. Gl. 
have an exceptional hlihan). 

2) As WS. ea before I is represented in Ps. and 
North, by a (158. 2), the umlaut of the latter is not ^, 
but Se: seldu, seldra, mseltan; similarly before 11: 
wielle beside w^lle, well (WS. wiella). Here also 
Kentish has e: ^Idu, ^Idra, f^ltf (from feallan). 

3) i-umlaut of ^a is 6: h^ran, gel^fan, n^d, 16g, 
c^gan, etc. However, Rushworth and Kent. Gl. have 
sometimes f : ci^an, etc., but Kent. Gl. ilflfgan. 

4) io, eo is always free from umlaut : eorre, heorde 
(but lifirran); so also lo, ^o : tr^owe, tF^stru, str^onan 
(but Ps. onsien, countenance). 

5) For the umlauts of ea, eo before palatals see 161. 

160. U- and fy-umlaut are often preserved, where they 
have been lost in WS. (e.^., in forms like North, ionna, 
vnthin; ionnaV, viscera; bihionda, bihianda, behind). 
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In particular, 

1) the interchange of umlauted and primary vowels 
is often retained in inflectional forms ; cf. Ps. fet, plur. 
featu, dat, f eatum ; get, gen. plur. geata ; or, in the 
verb, beoni, bires, biretT, beora9 ; so in North. (370) ; 

2) the o-umlaut extends also to the older a in the Ps. 
(but not in Kent. North.) ; cf. get, gen. plur. geata ; 
fearaii, hlea?Tan (galan is an exception) ; verbs of the 
2d wk, conjugation, like gleadian, getFeafian, etc. 

3) The North, form of the o-umlaut of e is ea: 
beara, hear; eata, eat; weala, riches; wearas, men^ 
etc, (lien CD forms like wala, waras, 156. 3) ; more rarely 
eo : cota, etc. 

Note 1. Tlir:se umlauts are most faithfully preserved in the Ps.; 
in Nurlh. thf^rt' has been much levelling under the inflectional forms 
without umlaut* 

Note 2, As there is no o-umlaut of a either in North, or WS. (fiAra, 
lilalS^a, goffiifla, etc.), geadria and sceaca are to be referred to 
157. 3. 

161. Palatal umlaut. The development of this umlaut 
forms one of the most noticeable characteristics of the 
Ps. and North. Its chief effects are as foUows : 

162. 1) h\ the Ps. and North., and for the most part 
in Rush.^, ea becomes se (in the Ps. se, 151. note) before 
b, bt, X ( = hs, 221. 2) : gesseb, gedfaebt, maebte, saex, 
wa&x, wa^xan = WS. geseab, getFeabt, etc. Usually 
also ill tlie Ps. before g and c, where the North, has a : 
Ps. macgun, daegras, cwaecian, drseca (together with 
isolated forma like dagum, sagas, draca, bracan and 
breaean, Zeuner, p. 34 ff.), for *ineagun, *deagas, etc. 
(160), North, magun ; for dagas, cwacian, etc., cf. 160. 2. 
RuEih,^ has bexe and there ea, as in geseab. 
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i-umlaut of this se does not occur : mseht, gen. dat. 
maehte, adj. msehtig, nseht, etc. 

Note 1. The Kentish monuments usually have ea before h, and a 
before g, c ; i-umlaut in hlilian, Kent. 61. 

Note 2. Forms like the preterits r^hte, ^w^hte, for and beside 
raehte, waehte, WS. reahte, weahte, etc., are due to the iinalugy of 
^ in the preterits r^ccan, i^^ccan, etc. (407. 6). So also iniperatives 
like North, sl&h, 9w&h (374), are assimilated to the contract formi 
of the present, sl&, 9w&. 

2) Before re, rg the Ps. has e for ea, while North. 
has either e or se: ere, ark; berg, swine; herg, grove; 
WS. earc, bearg, etc. (North, also aerc, etc.). 

163. In the Ps. North, and Merc, ^ becomes 6 be- 
fore h, g, c: h^h, n^h; pret. t^h, b^g, I6c; Ij^con, 
beacon = WS. h6ah, etc. Kentish, on the other baud, 
has retained the ^a (yet we meet in the Kent, GL with 
nfli = WS. n6ah). 

164. l) In the Ps. and North., eo becomes e before h 
and re, rg, rh: feh, the imper. geseh,'reht, enelit (S3), 
leht, light (64) ; were, bergan, tFwerh, berht = WS. and 
Rush.^ feoh, geseoh, etc. (but Rush.^ reht, cnelit, were, 
etc.). The i-umlaut of this e is (likewise in Merc*) i: 
rib tan, lihtan (illuminate)^ birhtan, Ps. and Merc* 
wirean (North, wyrca, 407). 

2) Before c and g there is fluctuation: 8ferendrc**a, 
wegas, along with rare weogas, Ps. ; on the other baud, 
regularly steogun and spreocan, breoean, etc, along 
with spreean, which is rare. North, only breca, sprcca, 
wegas, etc. 

165. In the Ps. and North. 6o becomes 6 before li^ (c), 
g : t^h, fl^h imp., fl^gan, fl6ge, /y, 16gan = WS. aod 
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Rush.^ t^oh, fl^oh, etc. Ep. and Kent. Gl. have pre- 
served tlie eo, io intact. 

KoTE. We may perhaps detect traces of f as 1-umlaut in Ps. tift, 
drawy, Lmd. and Kent. Gl. Mff, from ♦t^hiff, *fl^Wlflr, yet we have 
alio V&. Hi^u, ligende, North, liht, easy and light, apparently without 
umlAut 

Contractions (110-119). 

166. 1) West Germ, a + o (= later a) results in 
Korth. A: sld(n), Vwd(n) = WS. Kent. Merc, sl^n, 
8r\v6an ; but a + u gives 6a as in WS. ; thus 6a, t6ar, 
from *aliu, *tahur. 

2) West Germ, e + a (from o) usually becomes 6a in 
the Ps, and North.: ^es6an, gref6an. So likewise e, 
6 from eo, 6o before h : f 6as, plur. of f eh, Lind., fl6an, 
flee J t^an, draz^, from *fehas, *fl6han, *t6han (164 ff.); 
but pres. participle fl6onde, Ps., 1st sing. fl6om, from 

3) West Germ, i + a (from o) gives 6a in Ps. : fr6a, 
free^ beside fr6o ; North, frfo, fr6o. On the other hand, 
the pres* part, frfond, fr6ond, uniformly has £o, 6o. 

4) West Germ, i + a (from o) generally remains £a 
(perhaps in Some cases still uncontracted and dissylla- 
bic) : 1)fan, bees (but bfobread), flan, hate (pret. ffode, 
according to the 2d weak conjugation), but also wr6an, 
Ps. ; North, bla, fla, wrfa. 

5) Especially to be noticed are the contractions 
which take place in the Ps. and North, after the loss of 
a medial h, in cases where WS. and Kent, retain the h 
and syncopate the vowel (222). This takes place more 
particularly in the inflection of contract verbs (374), 
e^^.^ Kfst, sftF, from *sihist, *sihi3' = WS. siehst, siehtF; 
cf- also forms like Ps. h6ane, the ace. sing. masc. of h61i, 
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from *h^hona, North, h^nis, height^ from *h^honis, 
equivalent to WS. h^anne, h^annis, from b^ahne, 
h^ahnis (222. 2) ; finally, comp. h^ra, sup. h^sttii, n^stsk 
(North, also heista, neista), from *h6hira, *li^liista, 
etc., WS. hlerra (from hlehra, 222. 2), hlehgta, nielifita. 

Quantity (120-125). 

168. Almost all the cases of prolongation observed 
in WS. occur also in the other dialects. The prolonga- 
tions before liquid or nasal + consonant are least open 
to question, since the proof of length is deiivecl not 
only from the use of accents, but also from the influence 
exerted upon the quality of the vowel ; cf. in particular 
the se as i-umlaut of a before 1 -h consonant (159. 2), or 
as palatal umlaut of ea (162). 
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PART II. -THE CONSONANTS. 



Survey of the Old English Consoncuits. 

169. The consonant-signs of OE. are those of the 
Latin alphabet, with the addition of the letters tf and f, 
and of a special character for w. Many of these letters 
are, however, employed with a twofold value, as the 
number of characters was not sufficient to express with 
accurac}^ the distinctions current in the spoken lan- 
guage. The inexactness here noted is probably to be 
referred to the lack of uniformity in the pronunciation 
of the Latin letters. 

170. The following table contains the OE. consonants, 
arranged according to their phonetic relations : 

Labials. Dentals. Palatals. Guttubals. 
f Semi-vowels , . . . 'w — s' W — 



^ Nasals 



- p,l 


— 




m n 


n' 


n 


P t 


c' 


c 


b d 


«' 


e 


f «P(»8 


h' 


h 


f(u,b) »(» 


g' 


S 



f Stops., i^^^ • 
^o^v p^"P« I Sonant 

CoNBONANTs ( Spirants i ^ ' 
( Sonant 

Accordingly, a double or triple pronunciation of the 
following letters is here assumed: 

1) of f » ff, f, as surd and as sonant spirant ; 

2) of b, as sonant stop and sonant spirant ; 

3) of g, as semi-vowel, sonant stop, and sonant spirant ; 

4) of n, as dental, palatal, and guttural nasal ; 
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5) of all the letters standing for the so-called gut- 
tnrals, these having also a palatal pronunciation ; such 
palatal pronunciation is indicated above by the addition 
of ' to the usual letter. 



A. SONOROUS CONSONANTS. 

l) The Semi-vowels. 

w. 

171. w, here substituted for the Runic character w^n, 
the usual symbol employed in the manuscripts, repre- 
sents the sound of English w ; or, in other words, w is 
a u discharging the function of a consonant. 

Note 1. In the oldest texts the -w^n is not yet employed, uu being 
generally used to denote the sound in question : uuer, uueg, uurot, 
claaue, suualuue, etc. ; sometimes simple u, the latter being especially 
common in North. : uer, uoeg, sualue ; otherwise the employment of 
u for w is chiefly limited to the combinations described in 172. 3. At 
times we even find i^u, like North, -wiiriotto for "wrioto, etc. 

Note 2. German editors and grammarians often follow the example 
of Grimm in representing the Runic sign i^^n by v. This is objec- 
tionable, because it thus becomes impossible to discriminate between 
"w and the labio-dental spirant v (194). 

172. w occurs initially 

l) before all vowels: wdt, wot; wer, man; wine, 
friend; word, word ; wund, wound; wyrd^ fate; 
' 2) in the combinations wr, wl : wrftan, write ; wrdt, 
elephanfs trunk ; wlftan, see ; wl^nc, proud^ etc. ; 

3) in the combinations cw, hw, dw, tJTw, tw, sw: 
cweffan, say; hwil, who; dweorg, dwarf; 9w6an, 
wash ; tw^ two ; swef an, sleep. 

Note. The loss of an initial w occurs in the negative forms of some 
verbs : nk% nytan, nysse (420. 1), nyllan (428. note 2), naes, ns&ron 
(427. 3) ; otherwise only occasionaUy before u, in uton, for and beside 
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V. 

tlie mterjcction -vraton; cucu, ntoht, betah, betnx, from cwncu, 
ndwul^t, betwubj betwux (71) ; ealneg, ealnig, from ealne w©gi 
fiimlly, in hii, I\mr, t6, two (324. 2), from *bw6, *tw6. In North, 
also bof oru ca : <»g, coerii, for woeg, wai/, cuoem, quern. 

173. Meclially, w holds its place before all vowels 
except u without change : sdwan, silwe, spiwian, spi- 
wode. It disappears before u, and thus frequently gives 
rise to contractions, as in ^a, tTr^a, cl^a, etc. (ill ff.), 
or r^ou from rtowun (396). However, w is sometimes 
restored before u, following the analogy of other forms, 
aa in cliiwu, stiwu, 80W^ s^wun, r^owun, s^owun, etc. 

Note 1. Ectlilipsis of "w in the weak verbs whose stems end in rw 
(405. 5) appears to belong not to OE. in particular, but to Primitive 
Germanic* For d&f sfife, etc., cf. 174. 3. 

KoTE 2, Conversely, w is sometimes inserted to prevent the hiatus 
wliich would otherwise result between u and a following inflectional 
vowel : riih^ gen. rAwes (for r6-es, 295. note 1). 

174. w is originally not allowed to stand as the final 
of a syllable. 

1) After a short vowel it is vocalized, and contrac- 
tion then supervenes : cf. nom. tF^o, cn6o, from * tFe-u, 
*ciie-u, for ^BTewo, *cnewo (according to 113; 130; 
c£ also 73) ; but fy^ow, cn6ow also occur, being formed 
upon the analogy of the inflected forms which have 
medial w» 

2) After consonants it is vocalized to u (o). The latter 
always remains as the final of a word : cf. the nom. ace. 
sing, of wo* and wd-stems, like bearu, searu, beadu 

' (249 ; 259), and the adj. gearu (300) . Likewise in the de- 
clension and comparison of adjectives : cf . ace. gearone, 
gen* dat* sing, fem. gearore, gen. plur. grearora (300), 
comp, gearora (307), for *gearwne, etc. Analogy often 
leads to the restoration of the w in a medial position : 
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cf. preterits like hierwde, sierwde, from hierwan, 
sierwan (405. 5) ; derivatives like nierwaf (255. 3), based 
upon nearo, nearwes, etc. 

3) After long vowels and diphthongs there seems to 
be a total disappearance of the w : ^,6, aye (Goth, aiw); 
hri, hrs§, corpse (Goth, hraiw) ; snd, snow (Goth. 
snaiws); 8§, law; S8§, sea (Goth, saiws). Not infre- 
quently, however, the w of the other forms is intro- 
duced: hr^w (hrsfew), 8§w, sndw; this takes place almost 
invariably after diphthongs, as in grl^aw (63), hr^ow 
(64), and in the interior of a word when there is syncope 
of a middle vowel, as in sllwle (likewise s^ule), from 
sii^rol, soul ; m^owle (Goth, mawild, 73. note 1) ; in 
derivatives like hr^owsian, rue^ from *hreuwls6n; 
especially in inflected forms, as in sp^wfJ", cns^wV, from 
8p<Swan, en^wan ; Is^wde from ls§wan, etc. 

Note 1. Under these circumstances the manuscripts often substitute 
u for w: sAule, snAu; more rarely after diphthongs, as in lat^au, 
briou of the Kent. Gl. = WS. -t^ow, -hrfow. 

Note 2. In ^, s^, the contracted form of the nom. ace. sing, has 
become the norm for the whole declension. 

Note 3 (on 171-174). For the effect of tv upon neighboring 
sounds see 71-73; 156. 

Note 4. For f instead of final w see 192. note 4. 

175. The manuscripts have no sign appropriated to 
the semi-vowel j (i.e., i when consonantal in function), 
but denote it now by the vowel sign i and now by &* 

l) i occupies the initial position in foreign words like 
lohannes, ludeas; in genuine OE. words it occurs 
rarely, and almost exclusively before u: id, iung (74). 
As a medial it is more common : h^ries, n^rian, etc., 
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thoiigli in such instances the i is perhaps to be regarded 
as vocalic, or as standing for ij : h^ri-es, or h^ri-jes 

(cf. 2, below). 

KoTE. The 1 of the 2d class of weak verbs (411 ff.) must probably, 
m tlitj groftt majority of instances, be considered as vocalic, even where 
it i^ preceded by a short syllable, as in wunian, macian, or fr^mian, 
ff^ni^n [400, note 2). 

2) ^ is by far the more usual sign. Initially it appears 
only bcifort^ i, e, y, since j unites with any other vowel 
to form one of the diphthongs ie, ea, eo (74) : glf, griet 
(e:yt)T &^. er^ar, geong, etc. (but also gi in giung, etc., 
cf. 1, above). Medially it occurs also before guttural 
vowels: b^rgas, h^rgum, n^rgan. Instead of the simple 
g wo often find ig (eg), and before a even ige : h^riges, 
h^riga.s, b^rigeas, n^rig(e)an ; yet this combination is 
perhaps intended to denote the sounds ij (cf. 1, above). 
As a final, g is rare, and is only met with after a long 
vowel: feg, island; hleg, hay; cleg, imp. call (cf. also 
24> note). 

176. Germanic j is regularly preserved only when 
initial ; when medial, only occasionally between vowels, 
as in frfgea, Lord (beside fr^a, Goth, frauja) ; frfge, 
nom* plur, masc. of fr^o, free; fr^ogan, liberate; cle- 
gan, call^ etc.; and after a short vowel + consonant 
(i,e.^ according to 228, after a short vowel + r) : n^rian, 
b^riau^ w^rian, buries = Goth, nasjan, bazjan, war- 
jan, bar j is. 

177. On the contrary, older medial j is always lost 
after a long closed syllable. This rule applies not only 
to Germ. J, but also to Germ, i before a vowel (inter- 
changing with j, according to 45. 8). Whenever this i 
did not become final (130. note) it was changed in 
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Primitive OE. (apparently rather late) to j, and thus 
coincided with the older j, and disappeared under the 
same circumstances as the latter. Examples are : 

a) older j in verbs like siellan, scieppan, s^ttan, 
l^gan (400), for *salljan, ^skappjan, etc., OS. s^llian, 
sc^PPiaiii s^ttian, l^grgrian, for Goth, saljan, etc. (228) ; 
likewise in nouns like s^gr, cynn (246), sibb (257) ; 

b) older i in forms like bierdes, -das, -da, -dum, 
rfces, -cu, -ca, -cum (246), b^nde, -a, -um (257) ; and in 
verbs like d^man (403), for * birdies, *rfkies, *bandia, 
^ddrnian, etc. 

Note. Unequivocal traces of the former presence of j, 1 after a 
syllable, are the 1-umlaut, the palatalization of preceding gutturals 
(206. 6), and the West Germ, gemination (228). 



2) The Liquids. 



178. l) The OE. r was probably the cerebral or in- 
verted r still heard in Kent and the western counties of 
England, and common in America. It was pronounced 
with the tip of the tongue strongly recurved and ap- 
proximated to the hard palate, for on this supposition 
alone is it possible to account for the OE. breaking 
before r (79). 

2) r is of frequent occurrence as initial, medial, and 
final ; less frequently is it geminated, as 

a) in feorran, /ar; lEfirran, remove; steorra, star; 
cierran, turn ; cf. Goth, f airra, stairro, etc. ; 

b) in ierre, angry ; tFyrre, withered; mierran, pre- 
vent; durran, dare; cf. Goth, ^aiiizeis, J^aursus, marz- 
jan, daursan (181. 2) ; 
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c) resulting from syncope, as in waerra, comp. of 
T¥0er, tvary^ etc. The r is not subject to gemination 
before J (228). 

179. Medial r often undergoes metathesis : 

1) r preceding a vowel has a tendency to change 

positions with it when the latter is followed by nn or 

by s-coriibinations : ieman, run; beoman, bum; buma, 

fountain; hors, horse; forsc^ frog; fersCy fresh; fTerscan, 

thirBt : berstan, burst; fierst, time (cf. Goth, rinnan, 

brinuaiLj etc.) ; before a single s only in ^sers, grass ; 

before dd in LWS. bird, beside brid(d) ; North. Orird(d)a, 

iklrd ; before ti in -ferV for -fritJT in proper names like 

Ti<lfer?r, Hdnfer^, along with TldfritT, etc. To these 

examples may be added comuch, comuc, crane; and 

scruf, beside scurf, scurf. 

Note. Here belongs also aern, house (= Goth, razn, cf. OE. raesn), 
which nisy stand for *raBnii, with assimilation of the spirant z (s) 
to n. For the relation of metathesis to breaking see 79. note 2. 

2) 'I'he converse of the metathesis already described 
takes place before ht in the North, frohtian, fear^ 
fryhtu, fright^ beside forhtian, fryhtu ; breht, bright^ 
and its derivatives, beside berht. In the other dialects, 
-breht, -briht seems to occur only as the second element 
of eoiiipound proper nouns, as in C^olbreht. 

180. r is generally stable, whatever its position in 
the word. For syllabic r see 139. Isolated examples of 
ectlilipsis are: specan, sps§c (at first probably Kentish), 
for and beside sprecan, speak^ sprs§c, speech ; ps^tigr for 
prifetig, tricky ; North, wixla, exchange^ beside wrixla ; 
Ps. go^ndebyrdan, ^ndebyrdnis, cf. North, ge^ndebred- 
nlan, (>E. onbryrduis, inbryrdan, etc. Assimilation 
of Ir to 11 in s^lla, for and beside s^lra comp. (307) ; 
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of ST to ss in Isessa, simplified in wiersa, wypsa (312), 
Goth, wairsiza, fTisse pron. (338). In these examples 
r always springs from z (181. 2) ; but cf. also tisses, etc. 
(336), from *iisres. 

Note. For the loss of final Germanic z see 182. 

181. OE. r is of twofold origin. It corresponds 

1) to Germ, r, as in rfce, rs^dan, bringran, beorgan, 
wer (Goth, reiki, r^dan, briggran, bairgan, wair). 
This r may occur in any part of a word. 

2) to Germ, z, partly retained in Goth, as z, and 
partly represented by s: m^ra, greater ; ^are, ear; h^r- 
ian, praise ; n^rian, save (Goth, maiza, aus6, bazjan, 
nasjan). Then especially in grammatical interchange 
with s: c^osan, c^as, curon, coren (233 ff.). Likewise 
in the combinations rz, as in ierre, etc. (178. 2, 6), and 
zd: reord, speech; hord, treasure (Goth, razda, buzd). 

182. This r from z is restricted to the medial position, 
for initial z did not exist in Germanic, and originally 
final z is always lost in OE., whether belonging to 
inflectional or derivational forms. Under the head of 
inflectional endings belongs, for example, the Germ, z 
(Goth, s) of the nom. sing., that of many gen. sing, and 
nom. ace. plur., the s of the 2d sing, opt., both pres. 
and pret., that of various pronominal forms, etc.; as 
examples may be cited the nominatives he, hwa (Goth. 
is, bwas), plur. we, ge, tfd (Goth, weis, jus, fds) ; the 
datives me, tfe (Goth, mis, pus). To the class of deri- 
vational forms belong especially 

a) the comparative adverbs md, b^t, l^ng, etc. (323), 
Goth, mais, batis, laggis ; 

b) the nom. sing, of the os-, es-stems (288 ff.), like 
sige, b^re, I^mb, cealf, Goth, sigis, bariz-, etc. 
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Note. Where an OE. r appears in place of an originally final z, it 
is in consequence of a reinsertion from polysyllabic forms ; so in forms 
like sigor, iQmbor, etc., compared with sige, iQmb (289 ff.). 

1. 

183. The OE. 1 must (disregarding possible palatal- 
ization before i, j) have had a twofold pronunciation : 
first, that of an ordinary 1 ; and secondly, a pronuncia- 
tion nearly or quite guttural, wherever it caused break- 
ing of a preceding vowel (80 ff.). Upon what this 
diifereiice of sound depends has as yet not been 
deteniiiiied ; yet it would seem that the phonetic en- 
vironment was not the only factor concerned (note, for 
exaiiiplf^ the difference between siellan and t^Uan, 
80. note 2-, 158.2). 

1 may occur in any part of a word, is frequently gem- 
inated, and often vocalic (140). 

Metathesis of 1 takes place in seld for setl, bold for 
botl, ^pdld for sp^tl (cf. 202. 2) ; and likewise in the 
proper names ending in -gils from -gisl, as well as in 
the suffixes -els from -isl, and -life, -elfe, from -ifli. To 
these may be added occasional did from ddl, disease; 
and g^aLh for g^agl. Jaw. 



3) The Nasals. 
m, n. 
184. m denotes the labial, and n, in conformity with 
Latin usage, not only the dental, but also the guttural 
and palatal nasal, — the latter, however, only when it 
stands immediately before one of the gutturals, c, g. 
m and dental n are found in all positions, are frequently 
geminatedj and occasionally vocalic (141 ff.). 
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The occurrence of nasals is subject only to the fol- 
lowing restrictions : 

185. Before the surd spirants f, (T, and s, there is a 
loss of m and n, accompanied by a lengthening of the 
preceding vowel; older a, OE. q (65), is thus converted 
into 6 (66) . Examples are : 

1) of the loss of m : flf , five^ Goth, fimf ; the adv* 
sdfte, sqft^ comp. s^ft, 323 (OHG. samfto) ; dale, ousel 
(OHG. amsala) ; 

2) of the losa of n : gds, goo8e^ plur. g6s ; hds, troop ; 
6IFer, other ; tdfJ, toothy plur, t6tf ; ^st, favor ; slff, jour- 
ney ; tis, u%; htisl, housel; cti9e, could; mtitT, mouth; ^st, 
storm; wfscan^ wish (Goth. *gans, hansa, an]?ar, etc.), 

NoTB 1. The length of the vowel is established by occasional gemma- 
tion: Suutanglorum, Cod. DipL, a.d. 736; Cuutferthi, A.r>. 755-757; 
Cuutfert, A.D. 767 ; slith, a.d. 805-831. In later documents accents 
often occur. 

Exceptions to the foregoing are : 

a) the 2d sing. CQnst, m^nst (422 ff.) ; a few foreign 
words like pinsian, weigh ; 

b) all words in which m, n + spirant have been 
brought into juxtaposition by the syncope of a vowel, 
like ?)frims, a coin (OHG. drimissa) ; winster, left 
(OHG. winistar) ; and especially derivatives in -sian 
(OHG. -isdn), like grimsian, rage; cls^nsian, cleanse; 
minsian, diminish. 

Note 2. No n occurs in OE. before h, the guttural surd spiTant, for 
in this position it was already lost in Germanic. That under these 
circumstances the n first caused nasalization of the preceding vowt4, 
and that as a result older anh became 6h, has already been stated 
(45. 5; 67). Examples of ih, Ah, from inh, unh, are : the verb ff^on, 
from *9ihan (383), part. 9ungen (234); the pret. ffiihte, from 
9yncaii (407. a) ; Ahte, 6ht, dawn (Goth. 6htw6). 
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NoTB 8. The spelling onsi^ini of the Collingham Cross (Stephens, 
1. 390) maj simplj denote a nasal pronunciation of the o. 

186. Final n of an inflectional ending is suppressed 
in North., particularly in the infinitive (363), the 1st 
plur, opt (361), and the weak declension (276). The 
n is retained, however, in the pret. ind. (364). In the 
remaiaing dialects, inflectional n is lost only in the 1st 
and 2d plur. before the pronouns we, ge (360). 

KoTE^ In late texts the final n of the preposition on is frequently 
lost when it occurs in a compound word or stereotyped phrase, and the 
prefix then appears as a: abiktan, amang, a'weg) ariht, adrsfedan, 
af6n, ete^ ; o is occasionally found, as in omiddan, onlht. In LWS. 
lEiedin] n disappears from the r cases of min, 9iii, and more rarely dn : 
ULirc. iiilru, in;^ra, 9yrae, dre. The LWS. forms oUunc, oUuncges, 
etc., are d eye loped from original Qndlong, through an intermediate 
Qulong. Final mn is frequently simplified to m : thus em- for emn-, 
frotti tin, equal; hr»m, hrem for hraenm, from hrsefta, raven, etc. 
SimUarly pn becomes p in 'w^pman for vrsfepnman. The n is lost 
in elboga tor ^Imboga (^luboga), and 'wolc for i^olcn. 

'FiuaX n softer g, c, frequently undergoes metathesis: thus seng, 
trcng, ft^ns, >eng, tdne, for segen, standard ; fraegn, asked; regn, 
rain i ><?gii, thane ; tden, token. 

Medial n undergoes metathesis in cl^snian for cl^nsian (North, 
elfi^nsla). Metathesis of m is found in 'worms for 'worsm, pus. In 
one instance uyblOTe occurs for nymlOTe, Vesp. Ps. 194. 33. 

197, Interchange of m and n. Final m of an inflec- 
tional syllable is changed to n in later OE., and indeed 
now and then in the Cura Past., especially after an un- 
accented syllable, as in the dat. plur. dagon for dagum, 
or in t)ie dat. sing. masc. and neut. and the dat. plur. 
of the adjective gddon (gddan) for g<Sduin ; also in the 
pron. ITiln for tS&m (337). 

Note. Before labials in compound words n rarely becomes m, as in 
Htkmberlit for Hiinberht, etc. 
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B. NON-SONOROUS CONSONANTS. 

1) Labials. 

p. 

188. p is the smooth labial. It is rare as an initial 
in Germanic words: paetT, path^ p^d, garment^ plega, 
play ; but more frequent in foreign words like pund, 
pounds pfl, arrow^ pytt, pit. On the other hand, it is 
common in the medial and final positions : helpan, help^ 
weorpan, cast^ scearp, aharp^ wsfepen, weapon; and is 
frequently geminated, as in up(p), up^ topp, top, loppe, 
flea, aeppel, apple, scieppan, create. 

189. p always remains unchanged; only pn some- 
times becomes nan in ws§inn, ws§innian from wsfepen, 
weapon; ws§pnian, arm. 

Note. For the change of p to f before t in Germ, see 232, and for 
the metathesis of sp to ps see 205. 3. 

b. 

190. In the majority of texts b is the sign for the 
middle sonant labial. It occurs in the simple form 
initially : bindan, bind, bringran, bring, bldd, blood ; in 
the medial and final positions as a geminate : habban, 
have, libban, live, w^b(b), web, slb(b), kin; and in the 
combination mb: iQinb, lamb, cumbol, standard, sym- 
bel, banquet. When medial or final, simple b is re- 
placed by f : habban, 2d and 3d sing, hafast, hafatT; 
w^bb, web, but wefan, weave ; habban, heave, pret. hdf , 
part, haefen. 

Note. In the main, b is stable ; only rarely is there a chan^ of 
final b to p, as in lamp, Kent. 61., and total disappearance in ym-, 
em-, around, when the latter is used as a prefix. 
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191. In the oldest texts (especially Ep.) b also desig- 
nates the sound of a sonant spirant, either labial or 
labio-dental. It was then pronounced like the English v, 
a sound which was afterwards represented by f (192. 2 ; 
cf. also 194) ; so, for example, in obaer, hebuc, halbae, 
earbed (Ep.), griaban, hldbard (Cod. DipL); even as a 
final: gloob, hualb, salb (Ep.), grib, ob (Cod. Dipl.), etc., 
for ordinary WS. ofer, heafuc, healfe, eturfod-, griefan, 
hl£if ord, gldf , hwealf , sealf , grif , of. 

f. 

192. f has a twofold character, as standing for the 
surd and for the sonant labio-dental spirant, English 
f and V. 

1) It is uniformly a surd spirant when initial, as in 
f seder, father^ findan, find; when geminated in the 
medial position, as in woffian, rage^ snoff a, nausea (Lye), 
the proper names Offa, Yffe, Wuffa, and the foreign 
word of f rian, offer ; in the combinations ft and f s, like 
hseft, captive, gesceaft, creature^ raefsan, censure; and 
no doubt originally whenever it corresponds, as a medial 
or final, to Germ, f, as in wulf , wolf, fif, five. 

2) On the other hand, it is usually a sonant spirant 
in the medial position, whenever it does not occur in 
one of the combinations ff, ft, fs : e.ff., ofer, over; gie- 
fan, give; hldford, lord; earfo9, labor; sealfian, anoint. 
It then corresponds to Germ. 1&, Goth, b, OHG. b ; in 
the earliest OE. texts b and u are found as its substi- 
tutes (191; 194). 

Note 1. The use of f for the sonant spirant is still comparativelj 
rare in Ep. ; but by the ninth century f comes more and more to be 
used for the v-sound. 

Note 2. Gemination of the sonant spirant v does not occur in 0£., 
its place being taken by bb ; see 190. 
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Note 3. In n^bre, febres (febbres), b for f occurs as late as the 
Cura Past. (cf. 191). 

Note 4. Not till a very late period does f occur for final w : hif- 
cund, familiar ; gehi6t, bellow ; gl6ot, glowed; hl^f, cairn; and even 
once for medial -w : stdnhifet, stonequarry. 

193. Except for the interchange with b (191) and 
V (194), f is tolerably stable in OE. Exceptions are as 
follows : 

1) In the oldest texts pt sometimes represents the 
usual ft : scsept, shafts edscaept, palingenesis^ ^Idopta, 
comrade^ the Epinal forms of scseft, edscseft, gi^Tofta ; 
but side by side with these occur siftit, sifts^ nift, m&ce, 
etc. (cf. 221. note 1). 

2) fn (with sonant f) frequently passes into mu, 
especially when medial, and more particularly in later 
OE. (cf. 189) : emne, even^ stemn, voice^ stsemii^ stem^ 
from efne, stefne, staefn ; so likewise LOE. wiiumau^ 
plur. wimiuen, from wifmon, woman. 

NoTB>. This change does not take place in the verb adtnanj ^fhaii, 
and redtnAn, perfornif presumably because the f is a surd. 

V. 

194. In foreign words like Dauid, Eue, Leui, v, or 
rather u, denotes the sound of the Latin v, identical 
with the OE. sonant labio-dental spirant; hence these 
words are also occasionally written Efe, (gen.) Lefes, 
(but not Ewe). 

In OE. words u is employed in the earlier period to 
represent the semi-vowel w (171) ; very seldom to 
denote the sonant labio-dental spirant, as in Aueiie 
(proper noun), yuel, selua, for Afene, yfel, self a. The 
employment of u for f is not common until the Middle 
English period. 
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2) Dentals. 
t. 

195. t always stands for the smooth dental, and is com- 
mon m all positions: tdtJ", tooth; tr^o, tree; t6n, ten; 
etnn, eat; heorte, heart; wdt, wot. It is frequently 
geminated, as in sceat(t), sceattes, money ; s^ttan, set; 
bluttor, clear; hdtte, is called (367); gr^tte, greeted^ 
etc. Fijr the combinations ft, st, ht, see 232 ; cf. also 

193. 1 ; 221. note 1. 

196. t is almost without exception stable. Only in 
EWS. (especially in the Hatton manuscript of the Cura 
Pastoralia) does st very frequently change to stT, par- 
ticularly in the termination of the 2d sing. pres. ind. : 
ff^ giefestlT, hilpes9, etc., — but also in words like faesfJ, 
faMj diii^V, dust^ waestTm, growth^ d9rls9rigan, obscure^ 
wdsff, knowest; superlatives like msfesfJ, most^ s6res9, 
ers^ etc. 

KoTE I. Ecthlipsis of t sometimes takes place in consonant combi- 
nations, especially after h, b : drohnian, ffrisnes, faesnian, genihsum, 
for drohtnlan, ffristnes, faestnian, genihtsum. At a subsequent 
p^rjotl t U sometimes inserted between s and 1, in mistlic for misUc, 
the oldest example noted being in a charter of a.d. 831 : elmestlicast. 
Cod. DiiiL, 1. 295. 

ISot^ 2. Por OE. st for sff see 202. 5 ; for t, tt, from tiff, d«P, 202. 3. 

d. 

197. d is the sign for the middle dental, and corre- 
sponds, as a rule, to the Gothic d. It may occur in any 
position, and is subject to gemination: dseg, day; 
drffau, drive; dweorg, dwarf; eald, old; eardian, 
dwell ; biddan, request^ etc. 

Only in very ancient manuscripts does d stand for 
a, V (199, note). 
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198. d is generally stable, but the following facts are 
to be noted : 

1) d experiences grammatical change with tf^ p (234). 

2) Id corresponds in part to Goth. Id, as in ceald, 
cold^ healdan, holdj and in part springs from an older 
19 (202. 2). 

3) Idl becomes 11 in sieUic^ peculiar (Goth, sildaleiks), 
and likewise occasionally in North, ballice, boldly^ 
mQnigfallice, seofonfallice, manifold^ sevenfold^ for and 
beside -baldlice, -faldlice. 

4) Before and after surds d becomes t : 

a) e.g.^ in the 2d sing. pres. ind., as in bintst, st^ntst 
(359. 2), from bindan, st^ndan; milts, sympathy^ 
miltsian, compassionate (likewise with ecthlipsis of t: 
mils, milsian), from milde ; gitsian, covet (often written 
with ds in the Cotton Ms. of the Cura Past.), with 
which compare Goth, gaidw, want; and in compound 
words like m^tsceat, antsacodon, gesuntfulnes (Cura 
Past.), for m^d-, and-, gesund-. Yet the spelling is 
often conformed to the etymology: bindst, milds, 
mildsian. For t from dtf see 202. 3. 

b) particularly in the weak pret. and past part, of 
verbs with long stems, like sc^ncte, fecte (405. 2). 

5) After consonant + d, t, there is a loss of d, as in 
pret. s^nde, ^hte, from s^ndan, ^htan (405. 4). 

Note 1. Final d has disappeared in proclitic qn- from Qnd, as in 
qnt6nf receive ; Qngietajk, understand ; qnssuieaiy oppose ; cf. Qndfenga, 
receiver; Qndgfet, intellect; Qndsaca, opponent, etc. This led to occa- 
sional substitution of and- for a quite different qu-, an-, in words like 
andcleoi^a, andweald, andweallinyB. 

Note 2. d is sometimes inserted between n and I, as in endlufon 
and numerous adjectives like hwilendlic, Qndrysendlic, forgyf- 
endlic. 
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199. The two letters tf and p originally denote with- 
out distinction the interdental spirant which is now 
represented in Eng. by th (cf. 201). In the course of 
this work we propose to follow the best older Mss. 
(like Cura Past., Ps.), which more or less uniformly 
employ tf. 

Note. In the oldest texts there is scarcely any trace of either 
character ; Ep. has but a very few examples of either, and the same is 
true of the oldest charters. The earliest dated ff {paeff) has been 
found in a charter of Wihtraed of Kent, a.d. 700-716; the earliest 
dated > (aelf)>ryl9P) in a charter of Coenwulf of Mercia, a.d. 811; but 
throughout the whole of the ninth century > is but sparingly employed. 

Instead of ff, >, the oldest texts generally employ th in the 
initial position : thorn, thegn ; very rarely d, as in gf dopta, Ep. 195, 
modgfdanc, Beda's Death Song; in the medial position, th and d: 
lotha, loda, Ep., aethil-, aedil-. Cod. Dipl. (in lieu of fffS is written 
thth, tht : aeththae, othte, or) ; in the final position for the most 
part th : inearth, laath, hriosith, sniuuith, Ep., but sometimes t : 
slftit, faehit, stridit, Ep., Cuutfert, Cuutferth, Sutangll, Cod. Dipl. 

200. tf^ I?, may occur in any position, and both may 
undergo gemination : tfing, thing; tfri^ three; 9wingan, 
force; weortJTan, become; inor9, murder; otytTe, or; 
sc^99an, injure ; si99an, since ; or I'lng, fri, weorfan, 
oype (otlffe, ofOTe), etc. 

Note. For fSfS the North, has hlflf in mohlSPe, mohVa, moth. 

201. The J? of Germanic represented only a surd 
spirant, and this pronunciation must be postulated as 
the original one in the case of OE. fS^ f. Yet it is quite 
possible that the original sound had already been dif- 
ferentiated in OE. into surd and sonant, the sonant 
occurring only between voiced sounds (cf. 192. 2; 204). 
In favor of this view may be adduced 
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1) the spelling of the oldest Mss., which employ the 
medial d (199. note) ; 

2) the retention of the group tfd (202. 4 ; 405. 3) ; 

3) the passage of l?)f into Id (with middle sonant, 
202. 2). 

202. With regard to the changes of tf the following 
observations apply : 

1) tf undergoes grammatical change with d (234) ; 

NoTB 1. Pb. North, have ^ffr, vein, tr^mffe, stranger, for WS. fi&dr, 
fir^mde. 

2) older 1J7 passes into Id : beald, bold ; wilde, wild ; 
gold, ffold; hold, ffracioiis; wuldor, fflory (Goth. bal>s, 
wil^eis, gill)', etc.). Occasionally Iff occurs, but ex- 
clusively in the oldest documents : lial9, oliael9i, spil9, 
Ep. ; Balthhaeardi, Cod. DipL, A.D. 732 ; Balthhardi, 
A.D. 740. The Iff which is due to syncope suffers no 
further change: Aeltf^ falls; gess^lVu, success,^ etc. 

3) Older ?n, when occurring in a long stem, is changed 
to dl: nsfedl (Goth, n^fla) ; wsfedl (*w^thla) ; mfdl 
(OHG. mindil, *Goth. mlnfl) ; ^dl (Ps. dtfl). 

Note 2. The forms bold, sold (se91), and sptid (spdm), are 
peculiar to North., standmg for WS. botl, edifice ; setl, seat, throne ; 
and spkH, spittle, 

4) iff and 63f become tt, which is simplified when 
final and when following a consonant : 

a) 9sette, ihat^ for tfsbt tfe (so looser combinations 
like 9aett^ Vaettset, from Vaet 9li, Vaet 98et) ; bit, it(t), 
from *bft», *it» (359. 3). 

J) 6ferm^tto, arrogance; ^aVm^tto, humility ; w6or 
m^tto, grief; liitt^w, leader; mltt^f, while; gesyntu, 
health; br;^fta, spousals; gesc^ntu, shame; verbid 
forms like bit, bint (359, 3) ; for * of erm^dVu, et 
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Md<¥^ow, mid fff^ *ge8yndtfu, br^dfofta, gesc^ndOTu 
(255. 3), *bfd!J', etc. The spelling is at tiraes conformed 
to the etymology, as in ldt}7^w, l^dt^ow, and such 
forma are the regular ones when the t, d, and tf belong 
tu different words. 

NoTij 3. The assimilation of initials and finals is not carried out 
wiib L^ntire consistency until the date of the Ormulum. See an article 
l>y F. A. Blackburn in Am. Journal of Philology, vol. iii. pp. 46-68. 

5) DTd (with sonant tf? 201. 2), is mostly preserved, 
and does not pass into dd till a late period (405. 3). 

6) sty becomes st, though the etymological spelling 
often holds its ground as stT: so in the verbs cfest, 
wioxt, side by side with cfestT, wiexfF (395. 5); in abstract 
nuiuis ending in -tfu^ like m^telfestu, lack of food; r^e- 
Uestn, recklessness ; also when final s and initial tf come 
together in the 2d sing, of the verb, as in hilpestu, 
hafa^tu (from Wipes tfu^ hafas tfu)^ from which the 
later and usual forms of the 2d sing, in nst are then 
deduced (357). 

Note 4. For WS. sfS from older st see 196. 

7} BTs is often retained: blfOTs, bliss; blfVsian, rejoice; 
Utfii^ mildness (perhaps only etymological spelling) ; but 
usually passes into ss : bliss, blissian, liss (with short 
vowel?) ; so also cwist (cwlst), from cwiOTest, cwi9st. 

s. 
203, s is one of the commonest sounds of OE., may 
occupy any position in the word, and is also subject 
to gemination: sunu, son; sittan, sit; sceal, shall; 
8prccan, speak ; st^ndan, stand ; sls^pan, sleep ; smsel, 
small; snottor, wise; sweltan, die; medially and 
finally: c^osan, choose; wesan, he; fisc, fish; griest, 
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guest ; cosp, fetter ; cyssan, ld%% ; assa, «s«, etc. Com- 
bined with preceding c, h, it becomes x (209; 221. 2). 

204. The sound of Germ, s was that of a surd dental 
spirant ; and in like manner OE. s was at first, in all 
probability, a surd, as Germ, sonant z had either become 
r or been entirely lost (181 ff.). However, it is not 
impossible that the modern Eng. change to a sonant 
spirant did already take place between voiced sounds 
in OE., as in preterits like Ifesde, rs^sde, from liesan, 
rsl^an, contrasted with such as cyste from cyssan (405. 2 
and 201 ; but also 198. 4). 

205. Concerning the s it is especially to be observed : 

1) There is grammatical change between s and p 
(234). 

2) For the combinations st and ss from dental + 1 
see 232 ; for st from s9, 202. 5 ; s9 from st, 196 ; ss from 
sr, 180, from 9s, 202. 6 ; for scl, sen, scm, instead of si, 
sn, sm, 210. 1. 

3) The combinations sc and sp, especially in later 
WS. and when medial, often undergo metathesis to cs 
(hs, but usually x) and ps : thus dscian, a%k ; wascan, 
wash; asce, ashes; fiscas, fishes; tuscas, tusks; often 
assume the forms ^sian (dhsian, dxian), waxan, axe, 
fixas, tuxas. So also betwux, between (329) ; miixle, 
mussel^ etc.; cosp and cops, fetter; cirpsian, crlsj^ 
(cf. 179). 

Note 1. The sound of ts is sometimes, but very rarely, denotc^d by 
the letter z: bezt, best; milz, grace; draconze, Lat. draco ii tfM& ; 
North, baezere (baedzere, bezera), Baptist. In North, it is sometiniea 
represented by c : plaece, Lat. platea. Otherwise ts is retained, us in 
(ge)bryt8ena,/ra^mcnf ; the foreign name Atsur, .^tsur (ON. Qzurr) ■ 
palentse, /Mz/a/ttim ; dracentse, dracontea; yntse, uncia / though Adfliir 
(Adzurus), dragense, yndse (ynse), do occasionally occur. 
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Note 2. The form ise(r)ii appears to be peculiar to WS., and iren 
to the Anglian dialect. 

3) GrutturaU and Palatals. 

206. In general. The letters c (k, q), g, h (x) repre- 
sent in OE. both gutturals and palatals. The latter 
seem to have been unknown in Germanic, which pos- 
sessed only a smooth guttural k, a surd spirant li (the 
German ch in ach), a sonant spirant g, and perhaps in 
certain cases a middle sonant g. 

These sounds were transferred to primitive OE. with- 
out change; medial h was still guttural, since it was 
capable of causing breaking (82 ff.) ; and neither c nor g 
hinders the occurrence of u-umlaut (106. 2; 107. 1; 162. 1), 
as would probably have been the case were they pro- 
nounced as palatals. In the course of time the original 
gutturals became palatals in certain situations, and 
these again affected the sounds in their vicinity in a 
particular manner. The more important of these results 
may be summed up as follows : 

i) Initial c, g, became palatal before the vowels ae, sfe 
(= Germ. ^, Lat. d), older e, eo, ^a, ^o, i, i (unstable 
y, ^), but remained guttural before guttural vowels, 
before sfe from ai (90), before € from 6 (94), stable y, ;f, 
an cU consonants ; hence their effect upon e, ae (74 ff.), 
but not on the other vowels. 

2) Initial sc shows a tendency to palatalization with- 
out regard to the following vowel (76). 

3) Initial h became a mere breathing, and underwent 
no other marked change. 

4) h final, and in the combinations hli, ht, and x 
(—lis) usually became palatal in the Ps. and North., 
as the palatal umlaut proves (162). Palatal influence 
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extends in WS.'only to the hh, ht, and x which fol- 
low eo (101), more rarely to those which follow ea 
(thus hliehlian, nieht, mielit, though these words are 
also affected by i-uralaut). 

5) Medial c and g likewise tend to palatal pronuncia- 
tion. Consequently they prevent in WS. the occurrence 
<Sf the u-umlaut of a and e (105 ff.), and cause palatal 
umlaut of lo to 1 (101 ; 107) ; for their influence in the 
Ps. and North, see 162. This tendency, however, is not 
to be regarded as coincident with full palatalization, for 
the simple medial c and g are distinguished from the 
fully palatalized c, g, due to older 1, j, as well in OE. 
orthography as in the subsequent phonetic develop- 
ment of the language. 

6) Medial c and g, inclusive of the geminates cc and 
eg (207 ; 216) are changed to real palatals before older i, j 
(like initial c, g, in 1 above), and retain this character 
even after the j has disappeared (177). To indicate the 
palatal pronunciation there is frequently an insertion 
of e (rarely 1) before a, o : m^eas, m^ea (246), s^cean, 
r^ccean, 9^ncean (407) ; fylgean (416. note 6), licgean 
(372), s^cgean (415), along with m^cas, m^ca, s^can, 
r^can, 9^ncan, fylgan, licgan, s^gan; m^nigeo, 
str^ngeo, gefylceo, -cio (246), andf^ngeost, beside 
m^nigo, str^ngo, gefylco, andf^ngost. In a similar 
manner, 1 is sometimes inserted before u : ^cium, dr^n- 
cium, dr^ggium, side by side with ^cum, dr^ncum, 
dxfgmxk^ etc. No such insertion takes place after sc. 

Note. The most trustworthy criterion for the complete palataliza- 
tion of c is the subsequent change of c' to eh. For palatal c in the 
initial position cf. Eng. chaflf, cheese, cheap, churl, chew, child, 
chill = OE. ceaf, etbs^, c^ap, ceorl, c^owan, cild, dele (cyle) ; but 
iKey, keel, keen, kin, king, kiss = OE. cseg, c^lan, c^ne, cyn, 
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cynlng, cyssan, etc. ; for the medial position (with palatalization of 
i, j), rich, reach, teach, fetch = rice, reecean, t^cean, f^cean; 
ch after i is more rare, as in iivhlch, such, ME. ich, adv. -lich, etc. 
Less evident is the palatalization in the case of g, sc ; yet it must be 
observed that Eng. dge regularly corresponds to OE. eg from gj 
(216 ; 228) : bridge, hedge = OE. brycg, h^cg, etc. 

c (k, q; x). 

207. c is the character for the smooth guttural and 
the smooth palatal. It stands before all vowels, even 
e, i, y : c^ere, emperor^ cosp, fetter^ ctitS^ known^ as 
well as cefer, beetle^ ceald, cold^ c^osan, choose^ cDd, 
t'hild., c3mn, kin ; medially, sacan, quarrel^ swicol, decep- 
tive,, sacu, quarrel^ aecer, fields hdciht, curved; also 
geminated, saec, saecces, sack^ OT^can, cover ^ etc. 

NtjTE 1. Eor cw see 208 ; for ct instead of ht, 221. note 1 ; for 
CO, cl, as denoting the palatal c, 206. 6. 

Note 2. Now and then the Mss. write k for c: kennan, k^ne, 
kneo, folkes, aeker, giok ; and likewise ck for cc : 9icke. In WS. 
this k is found somewhat more frequently before y, or the i which has 
sjirung from it (31) : kynn, kynlng, kyne- in compound words (like- 
wl8o kf Ding, king) for cynn, etc. Perhaps the k is intended to denote 
the guttural sound (206. 1). 

208. The sound of the Latin qu is generally denoted 
by cw, or, in the older texts, by cu: cweOTan, cwlc, 
ewfiiiion, older cuetTan, cuic, cudmun. Only in isolated 
examples is the Latin qu employed as a substitute, 
as 111 quidu, quiS'a, quicae, Ep. ; Quoentyryty, Cod. 
DipL, A.D. 811 ; qu^mde, Blickling Glosses, and not in- 
frequently in the Corpus Glosses. 

209. For cs (originally due to the syncope of a 
Yoi^vel, or to metathesis of sc) x is usually found : 
rfxlan, reign; eax, axe; dxian, ask; axe, ashes (205. 3) ; 
TjetT^eox, between (329); for rfcsian (OHG. r£cliis<5ii), 
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^sian, etc. The latter forms, however, sometimes 
occur. 

Note 1. Instead of this x the scribes now and then write hs: 
dlisian, betweohs(n) (221. 2). 

Note 2. The sound of x is variously represented, not only by cs 
and hs, as above, but also by ex, hx, xs, cxs, hxs, gs. 

210. The following irregularities in regard to c tire 
still to be noted : 

1) c is occasionally inserted in the combinations si, 
sm, sn : scleacnes, dsclacad, Kent. Gl. 694, 696; »cm6g- 
ende, Ps. 118. 129; scnicendan, Cura Past. 156. 17; 
.scldt, carpebat Corp. 433 ; scluncon, Ep. Alex. 320, etc. 

2) In the North, dialect final c often passes into li 
(written ch, and even g), especially in the conjunction 
ah, but^ and the pronouns ih (as an enclitic likewise ig^ 
as in ssegdigr, forgeldig, for saegde ic, forgeldo ic), 
meh (mech), STeh, lisih (tisich, tisig), iuih (iuh), 332; 
ah instead of ac is also found in the other dialects. 

3) Medial c in North, is often written ch : f olches, 
werches, wl^nches, sw^nche, stanches, Rush.^ 

Note. For c in place of g see 215. 

211 The letter g not only denotes the semi-vowel j 
(175. 2), but is also the symbol of a guttural, corre- 
sponding etymologically with the Goth. g. From the 
fact that this sound alliterates with OE. g = j^ and 
that it occasionally interchanges with j and h, we are 
justified in inferring that it is to be regarded on the 
whole as a spirant, and not as a sonant stop. 

212. Initially, g is a guttural spirant in the cases 
designated under 206. l: galan, sing; gdst, ghost; gold, 
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gold; ^ama, man; grylden, golden; glaed, glad; grnom, 
sorrow ; graf an, grave ; probably also before ae, as in 
aetgaedere, together. On the other hand, it is a palatal 
spirant before e, ea, eo, i : geldan, gieldan, yield; geaf, 
gave; g^afon, {they) gave; g6otaxk^ pour ; gift, ^{fit, etc. 

Note. Change to J is shown by iarwan, Rush.i = WS. gierwan. 
North, gearwia (404. 5) ; likewise by Kent. Aethiliaeardi, Cod. Dipl., 
A.D. 732; Eaniardl, a.d. 778; ^ffelieard, a.d. 805, for geard, etc. 

213. Medially and finally after vowels and r, 1, the 
pronunciation varies between guttural and palatal spi- 
rant, according to the principles laid down in 206. 5, 6 : 
regn, rain ; rignan, rain ; daeges, of a day ; lagu, sea ; 
drdg, drew; beorgan, conceal; belgan, grow angry. For 
ge as the representative of palatal g see 206. 6. 

Note. For g after r, 1, the digraph ig is not infrequently employed 
when the combination is preceded by y or i : byrig (284), £&bylig9, 
anger; myrigff, mirigJUP, mirth; fylig^n, tylga,n, follow, etc. The g is 
frequently dropped from this combination, according to 214. 5 : tyJl&if, 
fyliende, wyriaff, etc. A u is sometimes introduced, though but 
seldom, when u precedes: burug for burg (284). 

214. That g is a spirant in the positions named above 
will be manifest upon a consideration of the following 
changes : 

l) In the later documents g final passes more or less 
regularly into h after a long guttural vowel or r, 1, and 
after any long vowel when followed by a surd consonant 
which has been conjoined with it as a result of syncope : 
g^noh, enough^ b^ah, ring^ stdh, ascended^ stihst, climbsty 
stfh9, climhsj for gen<5g, b^ag, stdg, stigst, stfg9; 
beorh, mountain^ burh, borough^ sorb, care^ yrhJTo, 
cowardice^ for beorg, burg,.sorg, ierg9u ; less frequently 
when it ends a syllable and is followed by another con- 
sonant : dbls^ca and dgls^ca, dfobla from dlogol, gloomy. 
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Occasionally, too, g passes into h after short vowels: 
after palatal vowels in dwseh (dweh), weighed; after 
short a in the foreign word dtlah, outlaw ; after short o 
in sretoh, spasm^ hohful, careful; and before consonants, 
as in fuhlas, birds^ fahnodon, rejoiced^ oferwrohne 
(for oferwpofirenne), clothed^ etc. In the North, dialect 
this change occurs most frequently in an unaccentuated 
syllable, as in Vritili, sextih, suinnih, for Vritig, sextig, 
ssmnigr. 

This interchange of gr and h is not to be confound- 
ed with the grammatical change of these two sounds 
(233 ff.). Further proofs that OE. gr is a spirant are 
afforded by the following equivalences. It is sometimes 
represented 

a) by gh : bdgh, shoulder ; d^agrhlan, dye ; ffwdgh, 
washed; sl<$gh, slew; undemdgh (for underhndgh), 
underwent; br^gh, eyelid; ^agrhCTyrl, window ; 

1) by hg: Vw<5hg, washed; gestiihg, ascended; ge- 
wehgen, proceeded ; wihga, warrior ; onwrihgnes, rev- 
elation ; br6hg, eyelid \ dihgol, secret; w<$hg, crooked; 
after 1 in onwealhg, whole; after r in burhg, city; 
beorhgan, defend; hearhg, temple ; sorhg, sorrow; sorh- 
giende, sorrowing; morhgen, morning; fearnbeorhging. 
An assimilation of h-g to hh, hch, ch, takes place in 
n^h(c)hebiir, -b^n, neighbor ; in North, the combina- 
tion is represented by simple h : n^hebdr. 

NoTB 1. Occasionally, in later documents, h stands for g when 
medial between vowels: h^retoha, dahum, mahan, for h^retoga, 
dagoin, rnagan. 

NoTs 2. For final g as a substitute for h see 223. note 1. 

2) When following a palatal vowel at the end of a 
syllable, g sometimes passes into i. This phenomenon 
is peculiar to Kentish, and a chief criterion of this 
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dialect. So already in Ep. gr^i, bodei; m^ihanda, 
Cod. DipL, A.D. 831 ; ^ihwelc, I>eimund, A.D. 832 ; del, 
A.D. 837; meiVhM, Kent. Gl., etc., for bodegr, Ta6g^ 
^ghwelc, deg, megtfhM., 

3) g often disappears after a palatal vowel, and when 
followed by one of the voiced consonants d, V, n, 
the preceding vowel being simultaneously lengthened ; 
ms^den, maiden^ ss^de, gess^d (416. note 3), l^de, gel6d 
(402), br^dan, brandish^ str^dan, dissipate (389), -h;fdig, 
-minded^ for saegde, l^de, bregdan, stregdan, -hygdig, 
etc. ; tl9ian, grants for tigVian ; V^nlan, serve^ Vlnen, 
handmaid^ frlnan, inquire^ rinan, ram, ong^n, against^ 
for 9egnian, fTignen, frignan, rignan, ongeagn. Syn- 
cope of g likewise takes place before originally syllabic 
n : W9§n, wain^ rto, rain^ ST^n, thane^ for wsegn, regn, 
9egn (though these forms are perhaps due to the analogy 
of polysyllables like wsfenes, r^nes, fT^nes). Not till a 
later period do we now and then encounter syncope 
before 1, as in sns^l for snsegl, snail. 

Note 3. g is lost after a ^ttural vowel, as in frdn, frunon, ge- 
frunen, from frinan, and brudon, broden, stroden, from br^dan, 
str^dan (389), but probably through the influence of the present 
forms with palatal vowels. 

Note 4. Ecthlipsis of g between consonants takes place in mornes, 
morne (merne), gen. dat. sing, from morgen, mom. 

Note 5. In LWS. g is frequently lost before ea in middaneard 
and wineard; this may perhaps indicate a spirant pronimciation of 
g, though the spelling may be due to confusion with the substantive 
eard. 

4) ige (from igi) is often contracted to f : H^ porcupine; 
silhearwan, Ethiopians; list, liest ; If ST, lies; gelfre, 
adultery^ for igel, sigel-, ligest, lige9, geligere. 

5) The ending -ig often loses its g, most frequently 
when medial, as in syndrie, b^fie, hungrie, for syndrige, 
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h^fige, hungrige; m^nio for m^nigo, multitude; but 
also when final: sfeni, manifold, dysi (frequent in 
later texts). The accentuated medial fg occasionally 
undergoes a similar loss: drie, dry; dflian, put to flighty 
for dr^ge, dfligan. 

6) In like manner, ig is frequently contracted to 1 (i) 
when the first member of a compound word: stlrdp, 
stirrup^ stiwita, stfward, steward^ from stigrdp, stig- 
wita, stigweard ; wib^ (with further change weob^d, 
weofod), altar ^ for wigb^, *wihb^. 

215. The combination ng retains its g unaltered, 
except that it is often replaced, when final, by -no, -nog, 
-ngc : Uuihtherinc, Cod. Dipl., A.D. 811 ; Cymesinc, 
A.D. 822; Th^odningc, A.D. 779; Oasincg, Cillincg, 
A.D. 814 ; S^leberhtincg, A.D. 814. This c, etc., even 
forces itself into the medial position: cynincges, A.D. 
814 ; swuluncga, ges^mnuncgae, Cod. Dipl., A.D. 805-831. 
Even egg occurs : G^ddincggum, A.D. 825; Uuigincgga, 
A.D. 805-831. 

A similar change of medial ng to nc, when the com- 
bination is immediately followed by a surd, is not un- 
common when the juxtaposition is the result of vowel 
syncope : sprincV, springs ; bryncV, brings ; str^ncST, 
strength ; H^ncstes, beside H^ngestes ; cf. l^ncten 
(l^nten) for l^ngten, spring ; geancsumian, vex ; 
anxumnysse, anxiety. That the pronunciation was nc 
in such cases, even when ng was written, appears from 
the occasional substitution of ng for original nc: 
dringV, drinks; Ving)?, seems^ etc. 

Originally medial g is often written as c after the 
surd t : craeftca for craeftiga (even craefca, craeftica). 
Hence we must conclude that the g of the combination 
ng denoted the middle guttural. 
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Note. A geminated g, not arising from gj, occurs in trogg%/rog, 
dagge, bell, sugga, motacilla; rarely firocga, clucge, siicga. 

216. In place of geminated g occurs eg, which is not 
simplified at the end of a word (225) ; before a (o) the 
latter is often written cge, before u rarely cgi, since eg 
was always developed from gj (228): s^g, man^ hrycgr, 
lack^ gen. sing, s^ges, hrycges, nom. plur. s^g(e)as, 
gen. s^g(e)a, dat. s^gum (s^gium); besides verbs like 
s^g(e)an, «ay, licg(e)an, lie^ etc. According to the 
orthography and subsequent phonetic development, the 
pronunciation of the group eg must be regarded as that 
of the geminated middle palatal. 

Note. Occasionally the manuscripts, especially the more ancient 
ones, have gg in the medial position, and even go or gcg : hrygge, 
dat. sing.; hyggean, think; s^ggan (s^can, s^gcgan), etc.; more 
frequent is nf^fif especially in the older WS. Mss. 

h(x). 

217. Initial h is simply a breath. It occurs without 
limitation before vowels, and likewise in the combina- 
tions hi, lip, hn, hw, which are perhaps only to be 
regarded as the surd 1, r, n, w (like Eng. wh) : hldf , 
loaf; hliehhan, laugh; hrsefn, raven; hring, ring; 
hnfgan, how;" hnut, nut; hwaet, what; hwlt, white. 
Initial h disappears in nabban from ne habban (416. 
note 1). 

Note. In the older Mss. initial h is sometimes lost : sefde, wsBt, 
ring, for haefde, hivaet, hring ; and it is frequently lackins in the 
second syllable of compound proper names like Ealdelm, ESadelm, 
.^Ilfelm ; and, conversely, there is now and then prothesis of h : hierre, 
'hsbmeteg, hldr^ow, for ierre, sbmeteg, Idr^ow. The pronunciation 
actually varies, however, only in the case of the verb hweorfan and 
its derivatives, and more frequently in that of hrse9, quick, adv. hra9e, 
which not only alliterate with h, but also with the w or r. 
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218. Simple medial h, as well as original hw, dis- 
appears when followed by a vowel. If two vowels thus 
collide, contraction usually takes place (lio ff.; 166). 
Examples : 

a) After consonants : feorh, gen. feores, etc. (242) ; 
-feolan (387), representing Goth, filhan. 

b) After vowels: feoh, gen. f^os (242); h^ah, plur. 

h^ (295. note 1), etc. ; and the contract verbs (373), 

like s^on, see^ Goth, saihwan, etc. 

Note. In the Epinal Gloss the h is still frequently retained : th6hae, 
i;vl6huin, r^hae, furhum = WS. ff6, 'wl6(u)iii, r^o, furum. Certain 
late formations constitute an exception to this rule : haelhiht, full of 
comers ; horheht, phlegmatic, for older horrveht. North, gen^hwla, 
approach, is probably another exception of the same kind. 

219. On the other hand, medial h, when geminated, 
and when followed by a consonant, is usually retained, 
and in these cases it is probably to be pronounced as a 
guttural or palatal spirant, like the Germ, ch in ach 
and ich. 

220. Geminated hh is not very common : geneahhe, 
sufficiently/; teoh, gen. teohhe, order; teohliiaii, arrange; 
(h)reohhe, f annus ; gehhol, Yule month (also geohol, 
geoh(li)el, g^ola); calihetan, croak; cohhetan, cough; 
crohha, saffron; pohha, pocket; wuhhung, rage; 
hliehhan (392) ; North, sehher (289) , taehher, tear. 

Note. The Mss. not infrequently have simple h instead of hh* ge- 
neahe, eher, hreohe, ivuhung, hlihan. Even at times ch : hreoche 
(MM. Gr., 308. 6) ; scocha, lenocinium, Ep. ; and hch; Aehcha, Cod. 
DipL, A.D. 700-716; teo(h)chian, Cura Past. 

221. The older combinations, ht (232) and hs, usually 
remain : 

1) ht is common: eahta, eight; rieht, right; V<51ite, 
tho%Lghty and similar preterits (407) ; beorht, bright^ etc. 
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Note 1. The oldest texts, perhaps on account of Latin inflnence, 
frequently have ct for ht: ainbect, gifect, uuyrcta, Ep. ; msecti, 
dryctin, Caed. ; besides cht : ambechtae, sochtae, Ep. ; htt : Cyni- 
berhttae, Cod. Dipl., a.d. 736 ; Eanberhttae, a.d. 756-7 ; and chtt : 
almechttig, Ruthw. Simple ht is, however, to be found in charters 
of the beginning of the eighth century ; cht is found now and then in 
later OE. : bets&chte, selmichtig. For the interchange of ht and ct in 
preterits like ffrycte and ffryhte see 407. c. 

Note 2. Occasionally h is lost, particularly after r : fortian, wyrta, 
for forhtian, wyrhta. 

2) In place of older hs the manuscripts have x : feax, 
hair; weaxan, grow; meox, manure ;^ siex, six; wriex- 
lan, change ; oxa, ox^ for Goth, fahs, wahsjan, maihstus, 
etc. ; rarely lix : meohx, etc. x and its substitutes are 
also occasionally employed to represent an hs resulting 
from vowel syncope: gesyxt (gesyxst), n^xta. 

Ecthlipsis of h has taken place in n^osian, vi%it (Goth. 
niuhsjan) ; tTfsl, wagon pole (OHG. dfhsila, Corp. J?Ixl, 
Ep. dfsl); w8estiii,^rot^^A (from weaxan); North, sesta, 
seista, the sixth. 

Note 3. On x for cs see 209. 

222. 1) Moreover, h (= older h and hw) maintains its 
ground in WS. and Kentish whenever, in consequence 
of vowel syncope, it is immediately followed by a surd. 
The chief instances are superlatives like hiehsta, niehsta 
(310) ; abstract nouns ending in -Vu, like hiehVu, hight^ 
f^hffu^feud (255. 3); and the 2d and 3d sing. pres. ind. of 
contract verbs, like f^hst, i^htf from t6n (Goth, f^han), 
siehst, siehtf from s^on, Goth, saihwan (374). Not till 
late was h occasionally lost before r : ferV, life^ instead 
of ferhSr. 

2) On the contrary, h is assimilated before n and r: 
h^anne, h^arre, -a (295. note 1), hierra (307) from 
h^ah; h^annis, height. The h is frequently lost (or 
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gemination is simplified) not only before n and r, but 
also before w, m, and 1: bitw^onum (Erf. bituichn, Ep. 
bituicn), between; h^ane, h^are, h^anis; Is^ne, Is^nan, 
lend (OS. l^hni); ^orisc,6wZrwsA; ^orod, troop (frciin eoh, 
horse) ; dwer, anywhere ; d-wtTer, either ; fl^am, fiight^ 
from * flauhmo ; l^oma, brightness, for Mohma ; ymest, 
highest, Goth, auhmists; Vw^al, bath (£rf» tliiiaultl, 
Corp. SThuehl); h.6a,Uc, high ; n^alic,near; n^ala^ccan, 
approach; fdls^cean, fs§ls§cean, be at enmity; gemdllc, 
greedy ; jfl6oUc, dangerous ; t61ic, tough; even before h: 
H^aberht. Sometimes, however, the h is again intro- 
duced by analogy : h^ahne, hfehra, to correspond with 
h^h, hfehsta, gemdhlic, t6hlic, etc. 

For the quite different treatment of h in the Ps» and 
North, when followed by a surd, see 166. 5. 

223. Finally, h is always preserved at the end of a 
word : f eoh, cattle, money ; htoh, high ; w6h^ wicked ; 
rtih, rough; t^oh, draw; after consonants: sulti^ plough; 
Wealh, Welshman; feorh, life; turh., furrow. Likewise 
h for older hw, as in seah, saw, Goth, sahw, etc. 

Note 1. In the oldest texts the spelling is often ch : €.7., tfh)r^eh, 
toch, elch, salch, thorch, Ep. ; even gch : misthdgch, Corpn ; sub* 
sequentlj it is now and then g (cf. 214. 1), as in ]>urg for Kf urh. 

Note 2. Now and then an inorganic h appears at the ent! of n wordj 
as in tr^ohffreey ^oh, yeWy bl^oh, color ^ for fr^o, ^o, bl^o. This li v& 
dne to the example of such pairs as f(^oh-£6os, h^ah-hi^ (216). 
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The Old Engrlish Consonants in General. 

l) Changes when Final. 

224. Sonant stops and spirants seem to become surd 
when final, or when followed by a surd consonant; never- 
theless, the spelling which predominates is the etymo- 
logical, which assigns the same consonant to the end of a 
word as to the middle. Only of sporadical occurrence, 
and then for the most part in very ancient sources, are 
forms like lamp for lamb, Kent. Gl.; felt, Cod. DipL, 
A.D. 692-3 ; Wulfhdt, Peohthdt, A.D. 704, for f eld, ^hdd ; 
(an isolated later example of t for d is sint for sind; 
for the 3d person in -t instead of -^ see 358) ; -nc for 
-ng is more common (215) ; h for spirant g may almost 
be regarded as the rule (214. i). Any difference in the 
pronunciation of f, s, tS eludes observation, since the 
same character represents both surd and sonant. 

225. Gemination is simplified at the end of a syllable, 
only eg remaining intact : 

1) As regards the simplification at the end of a word 
cf. forms like eal, feor, m^n, swim, sib, sceat, b^ 
cos, S9ec, teoh, with ealles, feorran, m^nnes, swim- 
man, sibbe, sceattes, b^des, cyssan, saecces, teohlie, 
(but s^g like s^ges, 216). Still the rule is often 
disregarded in favor of etymological spelling, as, for 
example, in eall, mQnn, upp, sibb, b^d, bliss, etc. 
(especially in the case of 11, nn). 

2) Within a word : ealre, ealne, midne, nytne, com- 
pared with eal(l), ealles; mid(d), middes; nyt(t), 
nyttes; cyste, pret. of cyssan. Yet we frequently 
encounter eallre, eallne, etc. 
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In LWS. gemination is frequently simplified 

a) after a consonant: eorlic, emniht, f elMn, geornes, 
wilder, wyrtruma, wyrttin, gaerstapa, for eorllic, 
emnniht, *feldttin, greomnes, wildd^or, etc. Likewise 
after u in rtunedlic for rTlium<5dlic, and after ^ in 
gel^aful for gel^afful. 

b) after an unaccented syllable 5 thus before the suffix 
-lie : atelic, dfgolic, singalic, swutolic, and even d^oflic, 
dlglic, etc. ; in the longer case forms of derivatives end- 
ing in n, 1, t, r, like the neuters sfefen, faesten, w^sten, 
the feminines byrgen, lungen, etc. (258); swingel; 
the neuters baernet, liget, etc. ; many verbs in -et(t)an, 
and the comparatives -erra, -era, -ra ; in the ace. sing, 
masc. of strong past participles, and of adjectives end- 
ing in -en, like ofslegene, gyldene 5 in gen. plur. like 
faegera, <$9era (dSTra), and dat. sing, like dfere (6j?re), 
^wre, etc. 

Note. Since the geminated consonants were often written, long 
. after the second had ceased to be pronounced, it is easy to account for 
such false geminates as forenne, dgennes, ufenne, seffelborenne, 
and even for the forms cwlcenne, cucenne, etc. (303). 

Inorganic geminations are likewise found in certain accentuated syl- 
lables, especially in reccean, reck, and its derivatiyes, for the normal 
r^ean, the oldest example noted being reccU^as, Corp. 1646 ; so also 
in liccettan, dissemble, and in LWS. >rynne8, J^rittlg, >reott^e. 

2) Gemination. 

226. Every OE. consonant, except J and w, is subject 
to gemination (on eg for ^s see 216). In respect to 
their origin, these geminates belong in part to Germ., 
in part to West Germ., and in part to OE. 

227. Gemination of 1, r, m, n, and s is frequent in 
Germanic. Examples are : 
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11: eall, all; feaUan,/a2Z; iuXL^fvll. 

Tti teorran^far; steorra,^ star, 

nn : ongrinnan, beffin ; mf^n, mQnnes, man. 

mm ; swimman, mvim ; hwf^m, hwQmmes, corner. 

88 : srewis(s), certain; wisse, knew; cyssan, hi%% (232). 

Less frequent are the following: 

kk (cc): bucca, buck; loc, locoes, lock; stoc, stocces, 

stock, 
tt : sceat, sceattes, coin, 
pp: crop, croppes, crop; top, toppes, top; hnaep, 

hnaeppes, bowl. 

Germanic tStS is doubtful : on the one hand there is OE. 
o99e, or, Goth. ai)?)?au ; on the other OS. ef JTo, Fris. 
ieftha ; so WS. moVSTe, moth^ but North. mohJTe, -a. 
No examples are found of Germ, ff (?), hh, bb, dd, ^q, 

228. West Q-ermanic gemination before j. All simple 
consonants in West Germ., with the exception of r, 
undergo gemination after a short vowel, through the 
influence of following j. Thus Goth, saljan, skapjan, 
satjan, rakjan, are represented by OS. s^llian, sk^p- 
pian, s^ttian, r^kkian, and, after the loss of the j (177) 
by OE. siellan, scleppan, s^ttan, r^c(e)an. The place 
of f j is taken by OE. bb: h^bban, heave (Goth, hafjan), 
and gj is represented by eg: l^g(e)an (Goth, lagjan). 
As stated above, r is not geminated: h^re, h^rges, 
army ; w^rian, defend ; n^rian, save ; h^rian, glorify 
(Goth, harjls, warjan, nasjan, hazjan, etc.). 

Note 1. The chapters on inflection contain numerous examples of 
this gemination, c.^., among the Jo- and jA-stems (247; 258; 297), 
among the weak verbs of the first and third classes (400 ff. ; 415), etc. 

Note 2. For the interchange of forms with and without gemination, 
in the conjugation of verbs with the derivative suffix -Jo, see 410. 
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229. There is a similar gemination of t, c, p, h, before 
r and 1 in certain OE. words, though it does not occur 
uniformly: hittOTy bitter^ snottoT^ wise ; wseccer^ watch- 
ful; North, sehher, ear of grain^ taehher, tear; aeppel, 
apple; along with bitor, snotor; wacor; ^ar, t^ar 
(from *ahur, *tahur, ill); cf. Goth, baitrs, snutrs, 
ahs, tahrjan. So likewise, though probably not in the 
older texts, when the r, 1 has been conjoined with the 
preceding consonant as the result of syncope: thus, 
b^ttra beside b^tra, better (Goth, batiza) ; miccles be< 
side micles, from micel (Goth, mlkils). 

Note. This irregularity presumably depends upon the fact that, 
before gemination had taken place, the r and 1 were sometimes syllabic, 
and subsequently passed into -ur, -ul, etc. (138 ff.). The older dceleiv- 
sional forms must then, for example, have been nom. bitur ffrom 
*bltp), gen. bittres, t^ar (from ♦tahur), gen. taehhres, ete^; a,nd 
these gave rise to the double series bittur - bittres and bltur- 
biteres, etc. 

230. After a long vowel no such gemination of r 
takes place in the older texts. Gemination of tt and 
dd occurs at a later period, accompanied, as is probable, 
with the shortening of the vowel : 8§dre, vein^ bM^dre, 
bladder^ ns^dre, viper^ mddrie, aunt^ become seddre, 
blaeddre, naeddre, moddrie. In like manner there is 
an interchange of dtor, venom^ hldtor, clear^ ttidor, 
posterity^ fddor, fodder^ mddor, mother^ with attor, 
hluttor, tuddor, foddor, moddor, in which the tt, dd 
owe their origin to the cases which had no middle vowel 
(144), like dtres, etc. More recent is the gemination of 
other consonants, in forms like ficcra, deoppra, from 
pfce, nVA, d^p, deep. 

231. Other OE. geminates depend upon the conjunc- 
tion of two consonants which were originally separated. 
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Here belong (disregarding the conjunction of similar 
final and initial consonants in compound words) the tt 
from ter, dtf (202. 3), and the tt and dd of weak pre- 
terits (404 ff.). 

Note. In North., moreover, geminates very frequently occur side 
by side with simple consonants, without any assignable cause : eatta, 
eat, cymma, come, for eata, cyma^ etc. 



3) The Combinations ft, ht, st, ss. 

232. The following rule was already in force in Prim. 
Germ. : Every labial + t is changed to ft, and every 
guttural + t to lit ; but a dental + t becomes either st 
or ss. OE. examples are : 

a) Of ft: scieppan, create^ gresceaft, creature; giefan, 
give {i,e. giefan, 192. 2), gift, gift; tfurfan, be allowed, 
trearft, Vorfte (422. 6). 

b) Of ht: hycgan, hope, hyht, hope; dgan, own, 
magan, be able, 2d sing, dht, meaht (420. 2; 424. 10), 
the noun meaht, might ; but especially the weak pre- 
terits (407). 

c) Of st: wdt, wot, 2d sing. wUst; Utf an, go, l^t, 
pathway; hladan, lade, hlaest, load. 

d) Of ss : witan, know, pret. wisse, gewis(8), certain; 
cwetTan, say, Qndcwis(s), answer; sittan, sit, sess, 
seat. 

Note. The choice between st and ss depends upon the original 
accentuation. 

The preceding rule does not apply when the t has 
been conjoined with the preceding labial, guttural, or 
dental, as the result of OE. syncope. 
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4) Q-rammatical Change, 

233. By "grammatical change " is to be understood 
an interchange of the medial surd spirants s, f ^ ?F, h, hw 
with the corresponding sonant spirants, designated by 
z, fe, tS^ g, w (but sometimes gr)? the interchange in ques- 
tion being a feature of Primitive Germanic, and taking 
place according to definite laws. The combinations ss, 
st, sp, sk, ft, ht, were not subject to this change* 

Note. The explanation of this interchange was discovered by K. 
Vemer (Kuhn's Zeitschr. xxiii. 97 ff.). According to the law which 
he formulated, the sonant spirant always replaced the surd when the 
vowel next preceding did not, in the original Indo-European system, 
receive the principal accent. 

234. In OE. the original correspondences are more or 
less obscured by the fact that some of the sounds have 
undergone modifications. Thus hw passed into simple 
h (cf. 222 ff.), and, like the latter, has frequently dis- 
appeared (218). Of the sonants, z passed into r^ the 
older tS (not to be confounded with the OE. 8r = J?, 199) 
became d, and the sound of fc is not graphically distin- 
guished from f (192). There consequently remain in 
OE. only the four couples s-r, tT-d, h-g (li-ng, 
according to 185), and h-w. Examples are: 

a) s— r: glses, ^?a88, gla^reik^ vitreous ; c^osan, cAooae, 
c^as, cupon, coren (384) ; durran (422.7), dare^ dearat, 
dorste, adj. gredyrstig, bold. 

h) 8r-d: cwe9an, «ay, cwaetT, cws^don, cweden 
(391), cwide, discourse ; litfaii^ Journey^ -lida, -farer. 

c) h-g: sl^an, strike^ sliehst, slieh9, sWg, sldgoo, 
sldegen (392), sl^ge, stroke^ -slaga, slayer ; h^ah, Jiigli^ 
dat. h^agrum (295. note 1) ; fJ^on, thrive^ Vdh, ^un^en 
(383. note 3). 
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d) h-w: s^on, see (Goth, saihwan), siehst, siehV, 
seab, s^won^ gesewen (391). 

XtiTE. T\m rcKularlty of this interchange has been somewhat ob- 
scmred in OE. ilej the rpsult of analogy. Special instances will be 
noticed under tlie hund of Inflections. 



i 
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PART l.-DECLENSION. 

Declension of Nouns. 
A. VOCALIC OR STRONG DECLENSION. 

1) The o-Declension. 

235. The OE. o-declension comprises masculines and 
neuters. It corresponds to the second or o-decleusion af 
Greek and Latin (Gr. masc. -09, neut. -ov^ Lat, -us, -iim). 
The corresponding feminines form the d-declension. 

Note. The Germ, o-declension is usually designated aa tlie ti-diicl fu- 
sion, since older o has generally become Germ. a. In Oil, liowever, 
we may still presuppose the existence of o m final syllables (45. 4). 

The o-stems may be subdivided as follows, simple 
o-stems, jo-stems, and wo-stems, the two latter groups 
differing, as respects certain cases, from the pure o-steras, 

236. The terminations of the masculines and the 

neuters are the same in all cases except the nom. and 

ace. plur., and may therefore be included in the same 

scheme. 

Note. In North, the gender often yaries between maac. and neut. ; 
cf . also 251. note. 

237. The terminations of the o-stems are : 

Plxtbal. 



SnrouLAB. 



Masc. Kbut« 

N.A.V. — (-e; -11,-0) -as -u^ — 

G. -es -a 

D. -e ) 

L -e ) 
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The parenthetical -e;-u, -o of the nom. ace. sing, are 
the terminations of the jo- and wo-stems (246; 249). 

Note 1. In the oldest texts, and frequently in the North, dialect, 
the gen. sing, is formed in -ae8 : ddmaes, etc. For -aes the North, 
sometimes has -a8. For later -ys see 44. note 2. 

Note 2. The dat. and instr. sing, are, in the majority of texts, iden- 
tical in form, but in the oldest documents the dat. ends in -se, while 
the instr. (at first probably a local) ends in -1; d6inae, ddinl; sub- 
sequently, y is now and then found for ir folcy, etc. The instr. 
seems originally to have had l-umlaut ; cf the isolated form liw4ne, 
from hw6n, triflef and the instr. sbne, from &n, one. A dat. loc. sing, 
without inflectional ending exists in li4m (very rarely li4me), from 
hdm, home 

Note 3. In North, the nom. plur of many masculines belonging to 
this declension have also the weak ending 'O (-a, -e), gdstas and 
gdsto, etc. 

Note 4. The gen. plur. in North, is often formed in -ana, -ona, after 
the manner of the n-stems : dagana, -ona, llomana, from dseg, lim. 
Such forms (dagena, godena) occur but rarely in EWS., but are more 
common in LWS. Mss A few gen. plur. in -o occur. 

Note 5. In the nom. ace. plur. of neut. nouns -u is the older, -o the 
more recent form. Ps. has almost exclusively -u. North, for the most 
part o, but occasionally -aj all three terminations occur in North., 
even in such neuters as are without endings in the other dialects (238). 
In LWS. the -u, -o is generally replaced by -a. 

Note 6. The dat. sing. masc. and neut., and the whole dat. plur., 
frequently substitute -on, -an for -um in LWS. 



a) Simple o-stems. 
238. Paradigms of the masculine and neuter : 

MASOmJNlB. Nbxjtbb. 

Sing. N.V.A. d6m 

G. d6mes 

D. d6me 

I. d6ine 
Plur. N. V. A. d6mas 

G. d6nia 

D. ddmiim 



geoc 


word 


geoces 


wordes 


geoce 


worde 


geoce 


worde 


geocu, -o 


word 


geoca 


worda 


geocum 


wordum 
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Like d6iia are inflected primarily the monosyllabic 
masculines ; like geoc the monosyllabic neuters with a 
short radical syllable; and like word those having a 
long radical syllable. 

239. To this declension belong a great number of OE. 
nouns, and among them not a few which have been 
transferred to it from other declensions (especially long 
i- and u-stems ; cf. 264 S. ; 273). 

1) Only those words are inflected with entire regu- 
larity which have an invariable final consonant and a 
radical vowel incapable of change (except for i-umlaut, 
which need not here be considered). Such words are : 

a) Masculines: dtf, oath; hseft, captive; helm, helmet; 
hriiig, ring; wulf, wolf; earm, arm; eorl, man; naliV, 
mouth ; dr^ana, joy^ etc. 

6) Neuters: a) short monosyllables: col, coal; dor, 
door; hot^ dwelling ; loe^ lock; Jiop, recess ; lot^ cunning ; 
sol, slough ; spor, trail. yS) long monosyllables : Mn, 
bone; beam, child; d^or^ animal; f ft ^ fire; g^d^good; 
He, body; wlf, wi/e^ etc. In LWS. the ending -u of 
the short stems is assumed by the long stems : bdnu, 
ssMu, etc. 

2) Nouns, whose radical syllable ends in a geminate, 
simplify the latter in the cases without inflectional end- 
ing (225): masc. weal(l), wall^ hwQm(m), comer; neut. 
ful(l), cup^ gen. wealles, hw^mmes, fulles, etc. 

The remaining nouns of this declension come under 
one of the following rules : 

240. Words with » before a simple consonant, like 
the masculines daeg, day^ hwael, whalcy pae^T, path, stsef , 
staffs the neuters baeJT, bath, erset, crate, dael, dale, haef, 
ocean, ssel, hall, staeV, shore, swae9, track, scrsef, cavern, 
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traef, tent^ waed, %ea^ wsel, those slain in battle^ change 
the se into a throughout the plural: daegr-dagas, daga, 
dagum; fset-fata, fata, fatum; only seldom does se 
remain : stae9u, scrsefu, etc. In like manner, sfe before a 
single consonant becomes ^ in the plural: ms^g-m^gas, 
m^a, m^gum (57. II.). 

Note 1. Generally in the Ps., and occasionally in North., the short a 
is represented by ea : featu, creatum, etc. (160). In the Fs. the plur. 
of deg is dsegas (162). For WS. ea see 105. The plur. of geat, ^o^e, 
is frequently gatu, but in poetry usually geatu ; other examples are 
heafo and treafu (cf. 105). 

NoTB 2. gaers forms the plur. grasu (cf. 179). In LWS. the a of 
the plur. intrudes even into the gen. dat. sing.: l>a]»e, pa9e, sta]»e, 
fate, gate, scrafe. 

241. The neuters with e, 1 before a single consonant, 

like gebed, prayer^ gebrec, clamor^ geset, habitation^ 

gesprec, conversation^ brim, Burf^ clif, cliffy Miff, lid^ 

liJT, ZmJ, scip, ship^ geflit, dispute^ genip, darkness^ 

gewrit, writing^ etc., originally have eo, lo in the plur. 

instead of e, i (106 ff.). This is frequent even in later 

texts : gebeodu, cliof u, lio9u, liomu, etc., along with 

gebedu, clifu, limu, etc. 

Note. The gen. plur. is the first to lose the eo, lo. In the Fs., and 
to some extent in North., its occurrence is extended to the masculines, 
e.g.^ iveoras, weora, weogas (usually Tregas, according to 164), 
North, wearas, waras, -a, etc. (156. 3). 

242. Words in h lose this sound before a vocalic end- 
ing: masc. ealh-eales, ^^TnpZe; eolh-eoles, elk; fearh 
-feares, swine; f eorh - f eores, life; mearh - meares, 
horse; seaUi^ willow; seolh-seoles, seal; Wealh-Weales, 
Welshman (218). If the h is preceded by a vowel, the 
loss of the h leads to contraction, according to 110 ff. : 
h6h, hough (plur. h6s, h6as, dat. h6iiin) ; sc^oh, sc<Sh, 
shoe (plur. sc^os, sc6s, LWS. gen. plur. sc^ona) ; neut. 
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eoh— tos, horse; feoh-f^os, money (275); ^^II^ fraud; 
A^aih^flea; pleoh, danger; sl6h, slough; OT^oh-OT^os, 
thigh; tJTroh (?), malice ; w<Sh, eviL 

Note 1. Not infrequently a nom. ace. sing, is formed without h, 
according to the analogy of the dissyllabic cases ; forms like fear, feop, 
mear, f<6o, w6, are therefore to be met with, besides those cited above. 
The EWS. holh, Ao/c, becomes hoi in LWS., and forms the plur. holu. 

Note 2. The masc. neut. horh, JUih^ exhibits grammatical change : 
nom. horh (horg), gen. horwes, instr. horu, nom. ace. plur. horas. 

Note 3. Occasionally the gen. plur. is formed in -nat feona^ 
sc^ona, 9^ona. 

243. The polysyllabic words of this declension are 
subject to the following rules : 

1) Neuters originally trisyllabic (i.e., before the 
operation of the law concerning final vowels, 130 ff.), 
like nfeten, cattle^ h^afod, head^ wolcen, cloudy have u 
in the nom. ace. plur., like the short monosyllables: 
nfetenu, h^afodu, wolcenu. On the other hand, such 
as were originally dissyllabic, like W8§pen, weapon^ 
tungol, Btar^ t^cen, token (for wsfepn, tungl, t^n, 
according to 138 flF., stem w^pno-, tunglo-, taikno-), 
sometimes take no ending in the nom. ace. plur., and 
sometimes take u after the manner of the trisyllables : 
ws&p(e)nu, tunglu, t^cnu» 

2) The laws concerning the treatment of middle vowels 
(143 ff.). Under these are included the following: 

244. Dissyllabic words having a long stem syncopate 
the vowel of the last syllable before a vocalic ending 
(144) when it is not rendered long by position : ^ngel 
- angles, angel; tungol - tungles, star; ^tor- litres, 
venom ; tdcen - tdcnes, to\en ; m^Sfum - na^Vmes, jewel ; 
htof od - h^af des, head ; s^led - slides, fire ; but h^ngest 
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"Ik^ngesteSy stallion; isereld-fseTeldeSj journey ; fs^tels 
-fs^telses, pursey etc. 

The older documents do not exhibit syncope of the 
originally trisyllabic nom. ace. plur. neut., like nletenu, 
h^afodu (144. b) ; while, on the other hand, they have 
ws^pnu, tunglu (along with ws^p^n, etc., 243). In later 
texts these words are likewise syncopated: htofda, 
etc. 

Note. For morgen - monies cf. 214. note 3. Nouns ending in 
•els are usually masculine, but occasionally neuter. 

245. Under similar circumstances, dissyllabic words 
having a short stem retain the original vowel of the 
second syllable, but reject it whenever it arose from 
syllabic nasal or liquid in the nom. ace. ; only -er, -or, 
from syllabic r, remains (148). Hence stapol - stapoles, 
pillar; hamor - hamores, hammer; heof on - heof ones, 
heaven; daroOT — daroSfes, arrow; meotod - meotodes, 
God; heorot-heorotes, hart; but fugol- fugles, /om^Z; 
and likewise leger - legeres, lair; 9unor - 9anores, 
thunder^ etc. 

h) jo-stems. 

246. Paradigms for the masculine nouns are: h^re, 
army; s^gr^ man; ^nde, end. For the neuter : cyn, kin; 
rice, realm ; w^sten, desert. 

Masculine. 



Sing. N.V. A. li^re s^g 

G. liQr(i)ges s^g^es 

D. liQr(i)ge s^cge 

I. li^r(i)ge s^ge 

Plur. N.V. A. h^p(i)g(e)as s^g(e)as 

Q. li^p(i)g(e)a 8^g(e)a 

D. liQr(i)giim 8^g(i)iim 



^nde 
^ndes 
^nde 
^nde 

^ndas 

^nda 

^ndum 
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NEtJTEB. 

Sing. N.V.A. cyn(ii) rice w^sten 

G. cynnes rices iv^8ten(n)e8 

D. cynne rice Tr^8ten(n)e 

I. cynne rice Tr^sten(n)e 

Plur. N.V.A. cyn(n) ric(i)u wdsten(n)u 

G. cynna ric(e)a w^sten(n)a 

D. cynnum ric(i)um w^8ten(n)uni 

Note 1. For the e of the nom. ace. sing, the oldest texts ha.ve I: 
h^rl, ^ndl, ricL 

Note 2. For the insertion of e,i, to denote the palatal proniincidi- 
tion of g, c, see 206. 6. 

247. h^re and s^gr exhibit the inflections of the mas- 
culines, cyn(n) those of the neuters with a short radical 
syllable before the jo (stem harjo-, sagjo-, kunjo-) , and 
w^sten that of the derivative neuters ending in -en and 
-et. Of these, h^re is the only one which has retained 
its short syllable, as the others doubled the final con- 
sonant in West Germ. (228). Further examples of this 
declension are : 

a) Masculines: hrycg^back; w^cg^wedffe; dyn(n), 
din; hyl(l) (later fem.), MIL 

b) Neuters with a short radical syllable: n§t» net; 
fl^t, floor; b^, bed; w^j pledge; gied, saying; n^b, 
leak; wicg, horse^ etc. 

<?) Derivative neuters in -en and -et: s^fen, evening; 
iseiHten^fa8tne88 ; ^iiet^ solitude ; baemet, conflagration,- 
enanet, plain ; grdf et, trench ; hlewet, quarry ; Ifeijet, 
lightning; nierwet, strait; ons^let, lightning; r^wet, 
rowing; slaeget, blow. 

Note 1. For the simplification of West Grerm. geminates at the end 
of a word cf . 225. 

NoTB 2. The gen. sing, of li^re sometimes occurs as h^rea, th@ dat. 
instr. sing, as li^re, and the nom. ace. plur. as h^ras. For the neut 
■pere see 262. 
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NoTB 3. The nent. h.6g, hay, stem hai^o-, has retained the j in all 
its forms as g; likewise masc. trig, pottage, along with briw; stem 
bl^o-, color (OS bli, neut.), occurs as bl^o, neut. (and with inorganic h 
as bl^oh, 223. note 2), gen. bl^os, etc., dat. sing. 'bl6oge, dat. plur- 
bl^om, bl^oum, bldoivuin, gen. bl^o, also bl^ona. 

248. Like ^nde are declined the masculines, like rice 
the neuters with an originally long syllable before the jo 
(or io, according to 45. 8) : e,ff.^ the masc. ^ne, servant^ 
hierde, herdsman, l8§ce, pht/sician, m^ce, sword, and the 
numerous agent-nouns in -ere (North, frequently -are), 
like bdcere, scribe, fiscere, fisherman, 8rr6were, martyr, 
to which has been added the foreign word cdsere, emr 
per or ; then the neuters wsfege, cup, wlte, punishment, 
stycce, piece, sferende, errand; formations with ger, like 
gews^de, clothing, gemlerce, boundary, getimbre, car- 
pentry, gescle (gesc^^), shoes, and many others. 

c) w€>-stems. 

249. The paradigm for the masculine is bearu, grove; 
for the neuter, searu, armor (stems barwo-, sarwcK). 



Masculines. 


Nbutebs. 


Sing. N.V.A. bearu, -o 


searu, -o 


G. bearwes 


searwes 




searwe 


I. bearwe 


searwe 


Plur.N.V.A. bearwas 


searu, -o 


G. bearwa 


searwa 


D. bearwum 


searwum 



So likewise are inflected the masc. heoru, sword 
(doubtful, cf. 271) ; and the neuters bealu, evil; meolu, 
meal; smeoru, lard; teoru, tar; cwudu, cud. 

Note 1. An o or e often occurs before the w in the oblique cases, 
the latter being generally found when the termination contains an a> u: 
bealowes, -we, but bealewa, bealewnm. 
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Note 2. In LWS. there occur the nom. sing; melunv, smeoruWy 
and the plur. in -wu, -wa, e.g. searwa. Of teoru there likewise occur 
the weak ace. taran and tyrwan (umlaut form). 

250. Words with a vowel before the w exhibit various 
discrepancies : 

1) The long-stemmed masculines sn^w (likewise sn^, 
174. 3), snow^ hMw, hls^w (orig. neut.), funeral-mound^ 
brfw, pottage (247. note 8), ff^aw, cvAitom^ d^aw, dew 
(masc. neut.), Waw, gadfly j Mow, grain (neut.), retain 
the w in all cases (cf. 174. 3); to these must be added the 
neut. Qncl^ow (andcl^ow), ankle^ and the words formed 
by the prefix ge-, such as greh^aw, quarry^ gehr^ow, 
penitence^ gehl6w, bellow^ s^aw (s^a), %ap. 

2) The neuters tr^o, tree^ cn^o, knee^ and the masc. 
JT^o, servant (st. trewo-, knewo-, CTewo-), are declined 
as follows : 



ws. 


Ps. 


NOBTH. 


RUSH.l 


Singular: 




( tr^, tr4o, trea(o); 


i tr^w, trenw 


N.A. tr*o(w) 


trew 


] (tree); 








\ cneu, cn^ 


G. tr^owes 








tr^wes 


D. tr^owe, tr*o 


tr^ 


tr4,tr*o 


tr^o.tree 


I. tr^owe 







— .- 



^•"^•'x ..XX (tr4o.trew; 
N.A. i *f*o^(«). tr*o ; ( tr4ow, tr*o ; 3 ^^^^ ^^ ^„^^. 
\ Uf^was \ cn^w ( «f^ ; ff ^ (Rit.) 

G. tr^owa trte trea(a)na; 9^ana trtona 

n. tp^ownm jtre(w)iim; itr*(ow)iim; 

r cne(u)ii]n, cn^mn r cn^m 

NoTB 1. Like IflT^ow are declined the WS. compounds I&tt^ow, 
leader y l&r^oiv, teacher; besides, there is in WS. a wk. masc. Idtt^owa, 
l&r^oiva (276). hl^o, protection, which only occurs in the sing., has a 
rare form hl^OTT. 

Note 2. Goth, hralw, neut. corpse, is OE. hrd, hrdw, hrafe, hrfibw; 
gen. hrtks, nom. ace. plur. hrd, hrcfew, hr^aw, gen. hrd, dat. hrsbw- 
um. From the stem strauwo-, neut. straw, is formed the WS. str^a, 
North. 8tr^ L., streu R.^ (cf. the compound str^-, 8tr^awl>^rle), 
gen. strees L. ; other cases are not found. 
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NoTB 3. Stem gliwo-, neut gUe, forms the nom. glig (Ep. glin, 
poetic texts gl^), gen. gliwes, etc., through all the cases with w 
(nom. ace. plur. not fomid). From the stem hlivjo-, appearance, the 
WS. nom. is, on the contrary, generally the neut. hiew, hiw, more 
rarely hdo (North, hlu) ; but the gen. is again hiewes, dat. hiewe, 
etc., along with h^owes, h^owe, etc. ; the word is also sometimes f em. 

2) The ^Declension. 

251. The declension contains the feminines corre- 
sponding to the masculines and neuters in -o. 

Note. In North, many of these fem. are also employed as neut. and 
masc, and then conform to the inflections of these genders (236. note). 



a) Simple ^sterns. 


252. Paradigms : 




a) of short stems, giefu, gift 


> 


b) of long stems, dr, honor. 




Shobt Stems. 


Long Stxms, 


Sing. N.V. gieAi, -o 


dr 


G. giefe 


Are 


D. giefe 


Are 


A. giefe 


dre 


L giefe 


Are 


Plur. N. giefa,-e 


&pa, -e 


G. giefa, -ena 


&ra, -ena 


D. giefiim 


drum 


A. giefa, -e 


dra, -e 



Note 1. The oblique cases of the sing, and the nom. ace. plur. end 
in sd in the oldest texts ; only sporadically does the dat. instr. exhibit -i, 
as in r6di, caestri, in which it is probably borrowed from the o-declen* 
sion (237. note 2). For the declension of abstract nouns in -ung 
see 255. 1. 

Note 2. In Lind. and Hit. these fem. have -es in the gen. sing., like 
the masc. and neut.: r6des, sdules, SQmnunges, etc. The same is 
true in LWS. : serges, helpes, etc. 

Note 3. In WS. and Kent, the nom. ace. plur. regularly ends in -a; 
not, however, in the Ps. In North, there is, besides, a weak form 
in -o (253. note 2), 
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Note 4. In the gen. plur. -a is the proper and usual termination 
(cf. Goth. gil>6), while -ena has been foisted in from the weak declen- 
sions, occurring in WS. and Kent, only in certain short stems (such as 
carena, fir^mena, gifena, lufena) ; very rarely in long stems (drena, 
l&rena, sorgena). In Cura Past, -ena is entirely wanting. A shorter 
form, -na, with syncope of the -e, is occasionally found, as in l&ma, 
sorgna (276. note 1); for alternative forms of -ena in North, cf. 
276. note 2. 

253. As examples of short stems may be adduced 
cearu, caru, care; sceomu, sceamu, shame; cwalu, 
death; laVu, invitation; swaJTu, track; sacu, persecu- 
tion; flTracu, combat; wracu, persecution; Qndswaru, 
answer; d^nu, valley ; fr^mu, benefit; 9egu, reception; 
seolu, shoal; lufu, love^ etc. 

NoTB 1. The two nouns whose stems exhibit l-umlaut, d^nu and 
f^mu, originally belonged to the l-declension, and corresponded, as 
short stems, to the long stems of 268 and 269. The dat. ace. sing. 
ealdorl^e, feorhl^^e, ealdorn^re, feorhn^re, point to nominatives 
*l^u and *n^ru, which, together with *liylu, hollow (dat. ace. hyle), 
probably fall under the same head. All these nouns, however, have 
conformed to the d-declension, and are only recognizable as original 
i-stems by the umlaut-vowel of the stem. 

NoTB 2. Besides giefu(m), glfU(m), gyAi(m), there occurs, espe- 
cially in the Fs. and North., s;eofu(m) with u-umlaut (106). In the Fs. 
and North, the words with original a have ea in the nom. sing, and 
dat. plur., according to 160 (gndswearu, -um, etc.). In the cases 
which terminate in -e, the a of the root is often replaced by ae, particu- 
larly in the words which contain c : ssece, lOTrsece, wrsDce, but also 
laDlOTe, swaelOre, as well as sace, lalOTe, swaVe, etc. 

NoTB 3. In LWS. the u of the nom. is frequently extended to the 
other cases of the sing., so that the latter is apparently indeclinable. 
In North., too, all cases except the gen. and dat. plur. assume -o, -u 
(even -a, -e). On the other hand, Lind. and Rit. sometimes form the 
gen. sing, in -es: gefes, lufes, etc. (252. note 2). 

254. The number of feminines with a long stem is 
very considerable. Examples of monosyllabic words 
are: teoht, fight; t&t^ journey ; gl6tj glove; YkeaH^hall; 
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Ito, lore; mearc, boundary ; sorgr? cwre; stund, time; 
tfrdgj while; wundy tvound ; with a derivative consonant, 
ddl (later neut.), disease; ns^dl, needle; fr6for (later 
masc.)i consolation; w<k;or, growth; ceaster, town. Here 
belong also the abstract nouns in -ang, -ing, like leor- 
nung, -ing (see 255. l). 

Note 1. For dugulOT, geogpff, see 269. note 4. 

Note 2. *snearh (sner), harpstring, has the gen. sneare. I^ah, 
lea, sometimes has the gen. dat. ace. sing, l^a, but more frequently 
l^€ige ; subsequently it is often masculine : gen. l^as, l^ges, dat. 1^ 
liege, nom. ace. plur. l^as. 

255. The following peculiarities of this declension 
still remain to be noted: 

1) The WS. and Kent, abstracts in -ung have in the 
dat. sing., and even in the gen. and ace. sing., the termina- 
tion -unga instead of -unge : leornunga, costunga, etc. 

Note 1. In the Fs. there is still a gradation of the vowel, so that 
the dat. plur. ends in -Ingum, while the other cases have -ung. 

2) Dissyllabic words with a long stem syllable and 
simple final consonant syncopate the vowel of the final 
syllable in the oblique cases, according to 144, while 
those with a short stem retain it: s^wol-s^wle 
(s^ule), soul; f r<Sf or - f rdf re, consolation; w6cot- 
wdcre, usury; but firen-firene, sin; ides-idese, 
wifey etc. 

3) The abstracts in Goth. -l]?a, originally trisyllabic, 
have in the nom. sing, the ending -u, -o, like tjie short 
stems, but subsequently assume a shortened form in 
'tf: cftftfn and cftf{tf), OHG. cundida, race^ kinship ; 
str^ngSfu and strings', strength; gesyntu, OHG. ga- 
suntida, power ^ health; oferm^ttu, arrogance^ OHG. 
* ubarmuotida ; and weortJTinyiit, original -mundi]7a, 
honor. Both forms intrude gradually into the oblique 
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cases of the sing., especially into the ace, which origi- 
nally had only -e. 

NoTB 2. This usurpation on the part of the -u is presumably caused 
hy the abstracts in -u (279). 

Note 3. Among other words whose basic form is trisyllabic, there 
occur, as it would seem, only nominatives which resemble the long 
stems: sdwol, Groth. saiwala, soul; firen, Goth, falrina, etc. 

h) j^stems. 

256. The originally short stems have all become long 
by the gemination of the consonant which preceded the 
j (228), and their declension no longer differs from that 
of the stems originally long. The terminations are those 
laid down in paragraph 252, so far as no express state- 
ments to the contrary are made below, 

257. Paradigms: for stems originally short, slb(b), 
peace ; for stems originally long, wylf , she wolf. 



Sing. N.V. 8ib(b) wylf 

G. slbbe wylfe 

D. sibbe i^ylfe 

A. slbbe wylfe 



Plur. N.V. slbba, -e wylfa, -e 

G. slbba wylfa 

D. slbbum wylfum 

A. slbba, -e wylfa, -e 



Note 1. For the simplification of the West Germ, geminates when 
final cf . 225. 

Note 2. In later documents there is sometimes to be found an ace. 
sing, without inflectional ending, like sib, wyn, etc. 

Note 3. The jA-stems never take a gen. plur. in -ena (252. note 4). 

Note 4. The declension of the simple &-stems differs from that of 
the simple jd-stems only in the possession of the weak g^n. plur., and 
in the absence of the 1-umlaut of the radical syllable. They arc dia- 
tinguished from the long 1-stems (268 ff.) by the ace. sing, in -e. 

25a Among the monosyllables which are declined 
like sibb are the following: b^n, wound; brycg, bridge* 
crlbb, crib ; ^g, edge; fit, song ; h^ll, hell; h^n, hen; 
nyt, advantage; saecc, contest; s^g, sword; syU, atlL 
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To these must be added, so far as regards the gemina- 
tion of a final consonant before a vocalic ending, certain 
derivatives in -1 and -n, like c^ndel, candle^ gyden, god- 
dess^ wiergen, she wolf^ hyrtfen, burden^ rs^den, arrange- 
ment (gen. c^ndelle, wiergenne, byrJTenne, etc.) ; the 
abstract nouns in -nes, gen. nesse (like h^Iigrnes, holi- 
ne88); and a few feminines in-es (-is), like hsegrtes, tuitch^ 
forl^gris, adulteress; besides WS. cn^oris, gen. cn^orisse, 
generation. 

With wylf are to be classed b^nd, band (also masc), 
cfU^ leathern bottle^ eax, axe (?), gierd, yard, hild, battle^ 
hind, hind^ hj^JT, booty; and the derivatives in -s, like 
bus's, bliss, blissy 119s, liss, favor^ milds, milts, conir 
passion. 

NoTB. With the short stems are also to be classed liegit(t)u, light- 
ning, ielfet(t)u, swan, hyriiit(t)u, hornet, plur. Iieget(t)e, etc. In 
leg (^g, ig, ON. ey, eyjar) the derivative J is retained as g. OE. ^wu, 
eioe, ff6ovm, handmaiden (Goth, awl, J'i'wl), have become assimilated 
to the short d-stems bj taking the same ending in the nom. sing. 



c) w^rStems. 

259. Paradigms : beadu, battle ; msM, mead^ 

Sing. N. beadn m£&d | Flur. N. beadwa, -e ms&dwa (mMa) 
G. beadwe mfibd | G. beadwa mtibdwa (mti^a) 

Like beadu are inflected the short stems with a con- 
sonant before the w: nearu, distress; sceadu, shadow 
(more frequently declined like giefu, 255) ; sinu, sinew; 
and the plur. tant. geatwe, arms^ fraetwe, ornaments. 
Like ms§d is declined lafes, a long vowel being here 
followed by a consonant. Both words exhibit irregu- 
larities in the oblique cases, the thematic w being 
sometimes retained and sometimes lost. 
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NoTB. Occasionally a parasitic vowel appears before the w: 
beadowe, ne€U*owe, geatewe, frsetewum. In the Leyden Biddle 
there occurs a dat. plur. geatum without w. 

260. Nouns with a long vowel or diphthong before 
the w retain the w in the nom. sing. In OE. the fol- 
lowing words belong to this class: stdw, place; hr^ow, 
repentance; and tr6ow^ faithfulness. Their inflection is 
nom. stdw (stdu), gen. stdwe, etc. 

Note. In consequence of contraction, the following words exhibit 
slight variations: ^a, water (from *ahu, *au, Goth. ahTva) ; 9r^a, 
threxztf throe (from ♦JflTrauwu, ♦JflTrau, cf. Ep. thrauu, OHG. drouwa) ; 
and cl^a, cl^o, cktw (from *kl&Tiru, *kl&u, OHG. kl&Tva). The gen. 
sing, of 6a (originally consonant stem) occurs as ^as, and the dat. sing. 
as ie ; and we have the dat. plur. ^am (^aum), 9r^am (9r^aum), and 
even the weak nom. ace. plur. ^an. Of cl^o there is only the ace. plur. 
el6o, d^ ; but, besides, cl&Tiru is regularly declined like giefu, though 
the dat. plur. is cl&m. 



3) The I-Declension. 

261. The 1-declension of OE. is chiefly confined to 
masculines and feminines. A few words which were 
originally neuter, like m^re, m^ne, ^le (and b^re, ^ge, 
h^te, sige, see 263. note 4), have passed over to the 
masculine gender. 

With the exception of spere (no doubt originally a 
u-stem), the nouns of this declension have in all cases 
1-umlaut, if the radical syllable will admit; this often 
furnishes the only test by which to distinguish these 
words from those of the o-declension, with which the 
masculines have much in common. 

The masculine and neuter nouns comprise both short 
and long stems ; the former end in -e in the nom. ace. 
sing., the latter in a consonant. The feminines include 
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only long stems, the short stems being indistinguish- 
able from ^nouns, except for traces of umlaut (253. 
note 1). 

a) Masculines and Neuters. 

1) Short Stems. 

262. Paradigms : masc. wine, friend (Germ, winl-z) ; 
neut. sife, sieve (Prim. Germ, sifcl-z). 



Masc. 


Nbut. 


Maso. Neut. 


Sing. N.V.A. wine 


sife 


Plur. N.V. A. wine, -as situ 


G. wines 


sifes 


G. wina/winig(e)a sifa 


D. wine 


sife 


D. winum sifUm 


I. wine 


sife 





263. Like wine are declined the masculines b^re, 
barley^ d^ne, valley^ ^le, o^7, h^fe, weighty h^gei hedge^ 
m^ne, necklace^ m^^te^food^ s^le, hall^ st^e^place^ haele, 
man^ hype, hip^ hyse, youths ry&e, rye^ byre, son^ ciele, 
coolness^ byge, myne, mind^ pyl^i pillow^ tJyle, orator^ 
dile, dill^ wlite, countenance; the plural D^ne, Danes 
(sing, in the compound Healfd^ne) ; and a great num- 
ber of verbal abstracts : like dr^pe, stroke^ stsepe, step ; 
^e, ache; ^ge, terror^ sl^e, slaege, blow ; h^te, hate; 
aethrine, ^owcA; gripe^grip; hlice^ exposure^ stice, stitch^ 
pain; sige, victory^ oftige, subtraction; bite, bite; cwide, 
speech^ scride, step^ slide, fall^ snide, incision^ stride, 
stride ; (ge)byre, events eyre, choice^ dryre, fall^ gryre, 
horror^ hryre, fall, lyre, loss; swile, swyle, tumor; 
cyme, coming; bryne, burning, dyne, din, ryi^e, course; 
scyfe, shove; drype, blow; bryce, breach; byge, bend, flyge, 
flight, lyge, lie ; gyte, inundation, scyte, shot, etc. ; and 
the abstracts in -scipe, -ship, like fr^ndscipe,/n^m?«Aip. 

Like sife are declined gedyne, din, gedy^e, door poit, 
gemyne, care, gewile, will, ofd^le, ofdaele, declivity, 
ofersl^ge, lintel, wlaece, tepidity. 
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Note 1. In the oldest texts the sing., with the exception of the gen., 
ends in i (cf. 246. note 1). 

Note 2. The proper termination of the nom. ace. plur. is -e, older -i 
(cf. Goth, gasteis, and 44. note 1); the termination -as is borrowed 
from the o-declension, although it is more common than -e. In the 
gen. plur. the form in -a is by far the more common. The ending 
-ig(e)a, -ia, is only found in D^nig(e)a, winig(e)a. 

Note 3. A few words go over more or less completely to the jo- 
declension, by doubling the simple consonant at the end of the radical 
syllable (cf. 228 and 247), and dropping the -e in the nom. ace. sing. 
Thus WS. m^te regularly forms the plur. m^ttas (more rarely a sing. 
in^tt, mattes), hyse has hysas and hyssas (likewise in the sing. 
hysses, etc.). Parallel with dyne occurs dynn, dynnes; and parallel 
with gewUe, gewill. 

Note 4. b^re, ^e, h^te, sige were, without doubt, originally 
neuters in -Iz (cf. Goth. *bariz- in barizeins, agis, hatis, slgis), but 
passed over to the masculine gender, as stated above. 

Note 5. In North, there are no essential variations from the declen- 
sional forms of the other dialects, if we except the shortening of the 
few words like wlit, countenance, m^tit), food ; the nom. ace. plur. of 
the latter word is found as m^tas, R.^, and weak m^t(t)o, L. 

Note 6. The short i-stems differ from the short jo-stems like li^re 
(246) by the uniform absence of -l(z)- in certain cases of the sing, and 
plur., and in part by the different terminations of the nom. ace. plur. 
They differ from words like s^g (246), whose stem has become long, 
by possessing the -e in the nom. ace. sing, and plur., as well as the single 
consonant at the end of the radical syllable. 

Note 7. In the declension of the short i-stems is to be included the 
plur. tant. -ware, -people, like Rdmware, Cantware, etc. (besides 
-waras and weak -waran). This is to be regarded as originally a 
plur. of the sing, -waru, people (252). 

2) liong Stems. 
264. The masculines have dwindled to a scanty rem- 
nant, and these are found only in the plural ; cf. the 
paradigm ^ngle, plur. Angles (Prim. Germ. Angli-). 

Plur. N.V.A. :i€!ngle 
G. ^ngla 
D. jgngluin 
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Thus are declined a few proper nouns like D^re, De- 
irians^ Beornice, Bernidans^ Se(a)xe, Saxons^ Mierce, 
Mercians^ N'ort)f(aii)-, SiiOr-hymbre, Northumbrians^ etc., 
besides the foreign words Cr^ce, Perse, Egripte ; also, 
the plurals ielde, ylde, men^ ielfe, elves^ l^ode, people. 
Finally, there are a number of words, originally belong- 
ing to other declensions, which take in the nom. ace. 
plur. either -as or -e, -a : such are wsestmas, waestme, 
fruits; clQmmas, clQmme, -a; b^ndas, b^nde, -a, 
bonds; gl^ngas, gl^nge,-a, ornaments; gimmas, gimme, 
gems; heargas, hearge, -a, temples; besides ligetas, 
ligete, -a, lightnings; weleras, welere, lips; sepplas, 
seppla, apples. 

Note. A few of the gentile nouns, particularly Seaxe and Mierce, 
are occasionally inflected according to the weak declension. Only one 
form is at all common, that of the gen. plur. in -na (276. note 1) : 
Seaxna, Miercna. 

265. The other masculines belonging under this head 
have assumed the endings of the o-declension, and hence 
differ from the o-stems only in respect to etymology, 
the i-umlaut of the radical syllable, and the palataliza- 
tion of final gutturals (206. 6). Paradigm: wyrm, worm 
(Prim. Germ, wurmi-z). 

Sing. N.V. wyrm . Plur. N.V. wyrmas 
G. wyrmes G. wyrma 

D. wyrme D. wyriuuiii 

A. "wyrm A. wyrmas 

I. wyrme 

266. Here belong bielg, bag^ dsfel, part^ fierst, time 
(LWS. neut.), fyrs, furze^ giest, guest^ hyll, hill^ lyft, 
air (sometimes fern., LWS. neut.), ms^w, seormew^ st^ng, 
pole^ string:, string^ Ofyrs, giant^ ws§g, wave^ wiell, well^ 
and a series of verbal nouns like l£eg,^we, sw^g, clamor^ 
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p^, reek^ smlec, smic, odor, f^ngr, grasp^ st^nc, stench^ 
sw^ngT) hlow^ wr^nc, wrench^ tricky drync, drinc, drink^ 
djmt, dint^ stlell,ywwp, swylt, deaths cierr, turn^ cierm, 
clamor^ wyrp, caBt^ hwyrft, tum^ slieht, slaughter^ 
fLjYkt^ flighty hyht, hope^ tyht, instruction^ byrst, calamity^ 
Vyrst, thirsty s^rist, resurrection^ brygd, brandishing^ etc. 

Note 1. For forms like sw^ngeas instead of sw^ngas, see 206. 6. 

Note 2. lyft and ^rist also occur as feminines (269. note 4). So, 
too, there is fluctuation in seb, sea (Goth, saiws), gen. ssbs, dat. gflb, 
nom. ace. plur. s£&8, gen. sebwa, dat. sfibwum, ssbin, and fern. gen. dat. 
sing. Bib, sebs, and sebwe, etc. 

267. Of the neuter gender are the following : gehygd, 
thought^ gemynd, mind^ oferhygd, arrogaiice^ gewyrht, 
deed^ wlht, wuht, creature^ getjfyld, patience^ gecynd, 
gebyrd, nature^ sferist, resurrection^ fulluht, baptism^ 
lyft, air^ forwyrd, destruction^ genyht, abundance, 
gesceaft, creature^ ge9eaht, thought^ which also occur 
as feminines (269), and perhaps were originally confined 
to that gender. They follow the declension of cynn 
(246) or word (238), but have in the nom. ace. plur. 
gehygdu, gemjmdu, etc. 

Note. To the foregoing singulars must be added the plurals ge- 
drihtu, elements^ gehyrsto, trappings, glftu, nuptials, wlstu, samwistu, 
dainties. 

b) Feminines, 
26a Paradigm: b^n, petition (Prim. Germ. b<$ni-z). 



Sing. N.V. b^n 


Plur. N.V. b^ne, -a 


G. b^ne 


G. b^na 


D. b^ne 


D. b^num 


A. b^n 


A. b^ne, -a 


I. b^ne 
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269. Thus are declined b^nc, bench^ cw^n, woman, 
dryht, host, h^d, skin, lyft, air, nied, need, tfd, tide, 
Tfrftr, strength, w^n, hope, wiht, wuht, thinff, fuUnht, 
baptism, wyrd, fate, wyrt, herb, root, bysen, example, 
fi6(w), law, and many verbal-abstracts (with the original 
suffix -ti): e.g., ds^d, deed, fierd, army, gl6d, gleed, 
sp^d, success, gehygd, thoiight, gecynd, gebyrd, nature, 
genyht, abundance, sevoiynd, mind, gewytht, deed, 
getfjld, patience, cfeht, property, miht, might, gr^sceaft, 
creature, geDfeaht, thought, 6st, grace, wist, sustenance, 
^st, storm, s^rist, resurrection, etc. 

Note 1. The endings of this declension are the same as those of the 
^-declension, except in the ace. sing., which in the former has -e. In 
North, this termination is introduced into the i-declension at an early 
period, and to a considerable extent ; in WS. and Kent, it makes its 
appearance later, and is at first comparatively rare. Examples are : 
tide, civ^ne, etc. 

Note 2. The genuine oldest termination of the nom. ace. plur. is -i 
(msecti, Caedmon's Hymn, cf. Goth, mahteis), which subsequently 
became -e (44). Notwithstanding, there is an early intrusion of -8B 
from the d-declension (uuyrdae, Ep.). 

Note 3. A is indeclinable in the nom. ace. plur. ; in the sing, is 
found a gen. ^s, besides the gen. dat. sing. e&Tve, in agreement with 
which there is formed a nom. ace. cfeTV. For s^, see 266. note 2. 

Note 4. lyft and ebrist are also masc. (266. note 2); gehygd, 
gemynd, gewyrht, wlht, wuht, gelflPyld, gecynd, gebyrd, ^rist, 
fuUuht, lyft, genyht, gesceaft, geVeaht, are also neuter (267). 
dugu9, virtue^ geog^9, youth, and ides, woman, which would regularly 
belong to the i-declension, in OE. follow the ^-declension (252) ; s^on, 
sj^n, face, ons^on, view, frequently have in WS. the ace. sing, s^on, 
but in Ps. and North, always take -e, according to the d-declension 
(onsiene, Ps.). 

Note 5. In North, many of these feminines appear also as neuters 
(cf. 251. note). Among deviations from the regular inflectional tjrpes 
are to be noted the gen. sing, in -es of Lind. and Rit., tides, d^des, 
etc.; and the weak plur., as in nom. ace. tide, d^o, gen. tidana, 
d^dana, etc. 
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4) The u-Declension. 
a) Masculines. 

1) Short Stems. 

270. Paradigm: sunu, son (Prim. Germ, sunu-z, (iuUi. 
sunus). 

Sing. N.V. sunu, -o Plur. N.V. suna, -u, -o 

G. suna G. suna 

D. suna, -u, -o D. sunum 

A. sunu, -o A. suna, -u, -o 
I. suna 

271. The number of words which follow this declen- 
sion is quite limited: heoru, sword, lagru, lake, magru, 
boy, meodu, mead (subsequently neut.), siodu, custorfu 
spitn, spit, wudu, wood, besides the poetical breogo^ 
prince. The words frioVu, peace, and liotTu, liinh 
(Goth, frifus, lifus), no longer occur as u-stema^ ex- 
cept when the first member of compound words; in 
independent use are found the fem. frioaru (cf. 279), 
the neut. fritf (cf. 239. l), and the neut. litf. So also 
for Goth, skadus, shadow, OE. has the fem. sceadu and 
the neut. scaed (cf. 253; 240). 

Note. The gen. sing, subsequently has the termination -es, as in 
the o-declension, e.g., wudes, and similarly the nom. ace. plur. -aa : 
wudas, sunas. 

2) "Long Stems. 

272. Words with a long stem dropped the w in the 
nom. ace. sing., according to 134, and thus became 
assimilated to the o-stems, whose inflection they then 
to some extent assumed. Their inflection is as folluw«: 

Sing. N.V. A. feld Plur. N.V. A. feldas 
G. felda, -es G. felda 

D. felda, -e D. feldum 

I. felda. -e 
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273. Traces of this declension are still to be perceived 
in the words eard, country^ ^red, troop^ feld^ fields ford, 
ford^ g^^ javelin^ lidd, rank^ heargr, idol^ temple^ weald, 
forest; the dissyllabic sumor, summer^ winter, winter; 
and possibly haerfest, autumn^ and frumsceaft, creation. 
The other words which formerly belonged to the u-de- 
clension have completely passed over to the o-declension : 
dr, messenger^ d^a9, deaths feorh, life^ fl6d, Jlood^ IfJT, 
wine^ scield, shield^ 9orn, thofn^ w^, wall^ hungor, 
hunger^ etc. = Goth, airus, dauj^us, fairhwus, fl<5dus, 
leij'u, neut., skildus, J^attrnus, waddjus, hiihrus. 

Note 1. In North, there are still found the datives h&da, d^9a, 
lYQnga, and even a few examples of original o-stems, like binna, bin. 

Note 2. Examples of the gen. sing, in -a are : h&da, liicetfelda, 
wihtg^ra, wlntra. The dat. instr. in -a is still common in the older 
texts, but is subsequently replaced by the -e of the o-declension. 

Note 3. i^Hnter, which is always of the masc. gender in the sing., 
so far as can be determined, takes in the nom. ace. plur. the neuter 
forms, wintru and winter. 

Note 4. The u is retained in the form aetga%ru of the Ep. Gloss. 
(Erf. aetgdru), as in the Bunic fl6du and olwfwol]»u. 

b) Feminines. 

274. Of these there are but few remaining, the most 
important being durn, door^ and h^nd, Jiand, Their 
declension is as follows : 

Sing. N.y.A. duru h^nd Plur. N.Y.A. dura,-u h^nda 

G. dura h^nda G. dura h^nda 

LD. dara,-u hQnda,hQnd D. durum hQudum 

Note 1. Other relics of this declension are: nosu, no^; cweom, 
quern; ti6r^Jloor; and ivorold, world. Case-forms of these words are 
dat. nosa, ace. nosu; dat. cweorna; dat. fl6ra; dat. worulda. 
worold has almost entirely passed over to the i-declension, and the 
others fluctuate : dat. ace. sing, nose ; dat. cwyrne, cweornan ; dat. 
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fkltsf^y acc. fl6r, fl6re; dat. worolde, etc. ; even gen. dare, dat. dure, 
dyre, dyru. Beside nosu, etc., is found nasu. 

Note 2. dura and uosu are perhaps relics of an earlier dual. Here 
may likewise be mentioned the form scaldru (sculdro), dual of the 
masc. sculdor, and the neut. br^ost, perhaps originally a dual. 

(?) Neuters. 

275. There is no longer an independent u-declension 
of neuters in OE. The sole relics are Ps. North, feoln, 
feolo, and WS. feola, fela, much (the former a stereo- 
typed nom. ace., the latter perhaps a stereotyped form 
of the other cases). Goth, faihu, cattle^ is WS. Kent. 
feoh, f^o, North, feh, which belongs wholly to the 
o-declension (242). 



B. WEAK DECLENSION (n-Stems). 

276. The three genders are scarcely distinguishable, 
except in the nom. voc. sing, (with which the neut. acc. 
is identical) ; the masc. ending is -a, the fem. -e or -u 
(279), and the neut. -e. Paradigms are: masc. guma, 
man; fem. tunge, tongue; neut. 4$age, eye. 

MAsciTLuni. Femininb. Nexttxb. 

Sing. N.Y. guma tunge ^age 

G. g^man tungan ^agan 

D.I. guman tungan ^agan 

A. guman tungan ^age 

Plur. N.y.A. guman tungan ^agan 

G. gumena tungena ^agena 

D. gumum tungum ^agum 

Note 1. In certain texts -on is found for -an. The gen. plur. more 
rarely ends in -ana, -ona (cf. note 2, end) ; still other occasional end- 
ings are -ra (strong), -enan, and -an. Long stems in r and g, seldom 
any others, are apt to syncopate the e in WS. : &rna, l&ma, ^arna» 
sorgna, ^agna. 
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NoTB 2. The final -n is discarded in North, (in part preserved 
in B.^), and the vowels of the final syllable are subject to considerable 
variation. 

The masc. nom. usually has -a, more rarely -e, -8b; gen. dat. ace. 
sing, and nom. ace. plur. in certain words uniformly -a, in others -a, -o, 
or -u (the latter particularly in R.^), less frequently -e, -sb; besides, 
Lind. and Bit. often form a strong gen. sing, in -es, -ses, more rarely a 
nom. ace. plur. in -as. 

The feminines are still more irregular : nom. sing, generally -e, some- 
times -a ; gen. -a, -e, but also -es, -ses, Lind. and Bit. ; dat. ace. sing. 
-a, -e ; nom. ace. plur. -a, -o, -e, or, following the strong masculines, -as. 
In distinction from the rest, eorKJTu, earthy has, for the most part, -u, -o 
instead of the other final vowels enumerated above, this being always 
the case in the nom. sing., except in B.^, which still possesses a few 
forms in -an, even in the fem. Moreover, the feminines are prone to 
pass over to the neut. gender. 

The following forms of the neut. occur in North, and Mercian : nom. 
dat. sing, ^are, ear; *nom. ace. plur. ^aro ; dat. -um ; nom. gen. dat. sing. 
^go, eye ; ace. €go (-e) ; nom. ace. plur. ^go ; dat. -um. 

The gen. plur. termination of all these genders is regularly -ena, 
though -ana, -ona, are frequently found, rarely -una, and, indeed, now 
and then -a, as in the strong declension. 

1) MascvJines. 

277. Like grnina is declined a great number of words, 
such as gdma, palate^ h^na, cock^ mdna, moon^ nefa, 
nephew^ sefa, mind^ t^ona, injury^ cr^da, creed ; but 
especially many agent-nouns, like b^na, murderer^ 
hunta, hunter^ wlga, warrior^ etc. 

Note 1. oxa, ox, has in nom. ace. plur. oexen, exen, as weU as 
oxan; gen. oxna, dat. oxum, and rarely oxnum. The plural hiwan, 
higan, members of a family , forms a gen. hina, as well as higna. 

Note 2. fl^a, flea (perhaps fem.), fk^a, lord, gef&, enemy , gef^, 
joy, l^o, lion (North, l^a, gen. l^as), ♦sc^, leg, tw^o, doubt (North. 
tu& and tula, cf. 156. 3), fSv^, threat , Sw^on, Swedes, and rd, roe, 
systematically contract the vowel of the radical syllable with that of 
the derivative syllable into the vowel k or the diphthongs 6b,, €01 
gen., etc., fr^an; gen. plur. Sw^ona, dat. Sw^om. The declension 
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of 1^ is as follows : sing. nom. l^o ; gen. 1^, l^on, l^nas ; dat. l^one 
(l^nan); ace. l^on, l^ona; plur. nom. l^on; gen. l^ona; dat. 
l^num; ace. l^on. The dat. plur. l^oum is an exceptional form 
(cf. 110. note 1). 

2) Feminines. 

278. The number of feminines which are declined like 

tunge is smaller than that of the masculines. Examples 

are : eorDTe, f olde, hnise, earthy heorte, hearty sunne, 

8un^ m^owle, maiden^ ncfedre, viper^ swealewe, swallow^ 

bune, cup^ cede, throaty clife, bur dock j cliTfe, poultice^ 

cwene, woman, cwice, quitch-grass, inyre, mare, piose 

(pyso? pise), pease. 

Note. Contractions (as in 277. note 2) are exhibited by b^o, hee 
(North, bia, Ps. plur. bian), c^o, chough, r^o, covering, s^o, pupil, d&, 
doe, fkk, arrow, t&, toe; gen., etc., b^on, s^on, fldn, etc. (tk has gen. 
t&n and t^n, dat. plur. t&num, and s^o the dat. plur. s^oum). 
Other forms of r^o are r^oive, r^OTTU, ace. plur. r^OTvan. 

279. As respects their origin, the abstracts in -u, -o, 
such as brs^du, breadth, hs^ln, salvation, m^ngu, m^nigo, 
multitude, str^ngu, strength, ieldn, age, belong to the 
weak declension, since they correspond to Goth, weak 
nouns in -ei, like managei, multitude. They have, how- 
ever, taken the nom. sing, ending -u from the d-declension, 
and thus rid themselves entirely of the old inflectional 
forms. Their declension is as follows : 

Sing. N. str^ngu, -o Plur. N. A. strange, -a ; -u, -o, 

6. str^nga 
strange; -u,f-o D. str^ngum 



A. J 



Other feminines which, though not abstracts, have 
adopted the same nominative ending, -u, are: cinu, 
fissure, iqnn, standard, fatfn, paternal aunt, hosu, hose, 
hTB4in, throat, mom, parsnip, pern, pear, spada, spade. 
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sporu (B^ow. 986), spur^ swiopa, whip^ 9rotu, throaty 
wucu, week^ and perhaps l^nn, lane. These all have 
a short radical syllable, and take -n regularly in the 
oblique cases. 

Note 1. The abstracts are mostly indeclinable in the sing., that is, 
they end in -u, -o in all cases. Plurals are hardly ever found. The 
nom. ace. sing, has occasionally a shortened form, yld for yldo, <ige 
(cf. 255. 3). lufU (253) is frequently weak, and is then classed with 
clnu, etc., above. 

Note 2. Here again Lind. and Rit. have likewise a gen. in -es, like 
aeldes, snytres = WS. ieldu, snytru. 

Note 3. The older final -i of the abstracts still shows itself in the 
constant umlaut of the radical syllable, as well as in the palatalization 
of preceding gutturals : m^nigeo, str^ngeo. 

Note 4. The short-stemmed feminines with the nominative ending 
in -u are not found in the earliest texts, such as the Epinal and Corpus 
glossaries : Ep. morae, throtae ; Corp. more, 9rote. 

3) Neuters. 

280. The only words which are certainly declined 
like ^age are 6are, ear, and wQnge, cheeky and perhaps 
lihte, dawn; heorte has become feminine (Prim, Germ. 
hertdn, neut.). 

Note. For the North, declension of ^are and ^go see 276. note 2. 

C. MINOR DECLENSIONS. 

1) Monosyllabic Consonant Stems. ^ 
a) MaBcvlines. 

281. Paradigm: f6t,foot. 

Sing. N.V. A. f6t Plur. N.V. A. «6t 
G. fdtes G. f6ta 

D. t6t !>• f6tum 

I. f6te, f<6t 
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282. Thus are declined td^T, toothy plur. t^ts ; mQn(n), 
i]ian(n), plur. m^ii(ii) ; 6s, gen. plur. ^sa ; and likewise 
in part the dissyllabic haelelT, hero^ mdnaOr, months 
alo9, ale. 

Note 1. Besides mQnn, there is also a weak masc. mQima, manna, 
declined according to 276, but occurring, for the most part, only in the 
ace. sing. Proper names in -mQn take the dat. -mQnne : ColemQnne, 
GearomQnne. (In North, the ace. is always m^nno in L. ; mQnnu, 
rarely mgnn, in B.) From f6t there is formed a plur. fdtas ; so the 
plur. of t69 is sometimes t69as in LWS., and even once in the Fs. ; in 
North, occurs the dat. sing. t69e and the gen. plur. t69ana. 

Note 2. hseleff and ni6na9 have a nom. ace. plur. without termi- 
nation, along with hselelOras (h8ele9e) and m6n(e)9as. In the sing, 
they are regularly inflected according to the o-declension. alo9, which 
is perhaps neut., has nom. and gen. sing. alo9, no other forms being 
known to occur. 

h) FeminineB, 

283. The gen. dat. sing, and nom. ace. plur. have no 

inflectional terminations, but exhibit i-umlaut wherever 

phonetic laws admit of its occurrence. Paradigm: 

iMkJ, hook. 

Sing.N.V.A. b6c Flur. N.V.A. b^c 

6. b^c G. b6ca 

D. b^c D. b6cum 

284. Thus are declined g^t, goat^ griit, grouty lUs, oak^ 

brdc, trousert^ grds, gooBe^ wl6h, fringe^ sulh, plough^ 

turf, turf^ bupg, borough^ f urh, furrow^ Ws, louBe^ mils, 

mouBe^ ITriih, trough^ cii, cow^ niht, nigkt^ *dung, jomow, 

and the dissyllabic maegeOr, maid^ besides the proper 

names C^nt, Cert, f, T^net, Wiht, the latter adding 

-e in the gen. sing. 

Note 1. b6c very rarely occurs as neut. wl6h is assigned to this 
declension, on account of the North, plur. T^loeh. sulh has the nqm. 
sing, sul, gen. plur. sula, dat. sulum (218). burg (more ancic-ntlyj 
and in North., also burug) has in the gen., etc., usually byrig in place 
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of the older and less common byrg; subsequently the word is also 
declined like b^n (268), only without umlaut ; gen. dat. sing, burge, 
nom. ace. plur. burge, -a. As the second element of a compound proper 
name, it invariably follows the latter declension : dat. W^rbnrge ; ace. 
.^J^elburge, Badburge, Seaxburge, Webrburge. 

c6 has gen. sing. c6, c^, cAs, nom. ace. plur. c^, c^e, gen. plur. 
c6na, c^na. niht (naeht, neaht), and msbgeff, mseglflr, are invariable 
in the whole sing, and the nom. ace. plur., on account of the failure of 
umlaut, nibt has, however, a gen. nlhtes, used for the most part only 
adverbially, and almost certainly to be regarded as masculine ; subse- 
quently there occurs the gen. dat. sing, nihte. 

Note 2. A gen. sing, ending in -e, like burge, note 1, is not uncom- 
mon : b6ce, c6e, gdte, dee, g6se, m^se. Datives without umlaut now 
and then occur : &c, burh, 9r6h, turh, gr6t. 

Note 3. The short-stemmed nouns of this declension take u in the 
nom. ace. sing., following the analogy of the ^-declension : hnitu, nit; 
hnutu, nut ; studu, prop, column. These have ace. plur. hnite ; gen. 
sing, hnyte, hnute, dat. sing, hnyte, gen. plur. hnuta, hnutena, 
dat. plur. hnutum, ace. plur. hnyte ; dat. sing, styde, stude, studa. 
Parallel forms to studu are stu9u and stod (sto9). 

Note 4. Foreign names of places are usually indeclinable : Mailros, 
Melrose; Gend, Ghent; Rin, Rhine; Paris. 

2) Stems in -r. 

285. The names of relationship in -r, fseder, father^ 
brdtJTop, brother^ in<5dor, mother^ dohtor, daughter^ 
sweoster, swuster, sister (together with the pluralia 
tantum gebr69or, brethren^ and gesweostor, sisters)^ are 
thus inflected in WS. and Kent. : 



Singular — 

N.V.A. faeder br69or 

G. f8Bder,-pes br6lflPor 

D. feeder br^9er 

Plural — 

N.V.A.fa,d(e)ras \^^^' 

G. f8ed(e)ra br69ra 
B. f8Dd(e)rum br69rum 



m6dor dohtor sweostor 

m6dor dohtor sweostor 

m^der dehter sweostor 



(m6dru), -a \ ^^^J^ sweostor 
(-tru,-tra 



in6dra 
in6druiii 



dohtra sweostra 
dohtrum sw^eostrum 
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Note 1. Instead of -or is not infrequently found -er (but -op is never 
found for -er where -er is given above) ; rarely -ar, especially Kent. 

Note 2. In LWS. a gen. sing, m^der, dehter, sometimes occurs ; 
and a dat. br6lflPep, dohtor. 

Note 3. In Ps. and North, the umlaut forms are brdelflPep, mdeder, 
dcl^hter. 

3) Stems in -nd. 

286. To this group belong present participles used as 
nouns (for the inflection of the participles themselves 
see 305 jBf.). Paradigms: fr^nd, friend; h^ttend, 
enemy. 

Sing. N.y.A. fr^ond h^ttend 

G. fr^ondes h^ttendes 

D. fr^onde h^ttende 

I. fk^onde h^ttende 

Plur. N.V. A. friend, fr^ond h^ttend, -de 

G. fr^onda h^ttendra 

D. fr^ondum h^ttendum 

287. Like fr^ond are declined f^ond, enemy (plur. 
ffend, f^ond, gen. f^onda) ; gddddnd, benefactor (plur. 
gddd^nd, El. 359) ; and the plur. tantum gefiend, ge- 
frfend. The dissyllables, like ^gend, owner^ d^mend, 
judge^ hs^lend, n^rgend, saviour^ wigend, warrior^ are 
all declined like h^ttend, that is, take the adj. ending 
in the gen. plur. 

Note 1. The terminations of the o-declension have become predom- 
inant in the sing.; of rare occurrence are such forms as dat. instr. 
sing, friend, fiend. In the nom. ace. plur. there often occurs h^t- 
tende, beside h^ttend, according to the adjective declension; and 
sometimes, even in EWS., the termination -das. In North, and in 
poetry the forms f^ondas, fk^ondas (f iondas, friondas), are to be 
met with. 

Note 2. In LWS. a plur. in -dras occurs, evidently modelled upon 
the gen. plur. : wlrcendras, wealdendras, etc. Fluctuation between 
the feminine and the other genders is found in swelgend, whirlpool, 
wealdend, ruler, t6ond, enemy. 
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4) Stems in -os, -es. 

288. These correspond to the Gr. neuters in -09, Lat. 
-us, -eris. In OE. they are quite limited in number, 
arising in part from the fact that a few have entirely 
lost the s (cf. 182; 290. note 8). They may be divided 
into two classes. 

289. The first class comprises those words which re- 
tain, under all circumstances, the r from original s: 
salor, hall ; wildor, beast ; sigor, victory; ddgor, day; 
hdlor, salvation; lir^9"er, hrf9"er (subsequently also 
hniaFer), cattle; ^ar, ear of corn (from *ahur. North. 
eher, aehher). 

These words have, in the main, passed over into the 
o-declension, and hence are declined according to 238, 
244 £f. ; yet there sometimes occurs a dat. instr. sing, 
without inflectional termination : ddgor, hrd9or, sigor. 
North, eher, aehher, along with frequent ddgore, hrd9"re, 
etc. Plural forms are ddgor, hr^DTeru, ^ar. 

Note, sigor is usually regarded as masc, but probably without 
sufficient reason. In North, two nom. ace. plurals of eher are formed : 
ehera and ehras. 

290. The second class is formed by the words l^mb, 
lamb; cealf^calf; ^g^effff; SQeax^ ploughshare ; br^ad, 
bread; Isfew, thigh; and the plur. haeteru, garments. 
These have cast off the r in the sing., but retain it in 
the plur. (yet l^mbor, -er, sometimes occurs as a sing., 
according to 243). The declension is therefore: 



Sing. N. A. iQmb, Igmbor 


cealf 


£&g 


G. iQmbes 


cealfes 


ifeges 


D.I. iQmbe 


cealfe 


ifege 


Plur. N. A. iQmbru, iQmb 


cealfru 


fibgru 


G. iQmbra, iQmba 


cecilfra, cealfa 


fibgra 


D. iQmbrum 


cealfirum 


fibgrum 
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Note 1. The sing, of these words sometimes has i-umlaut; so always 
Ps. cflelf, North, cself and c^lf, and more rarely I^mb as well as iQmb 
(cf. also hr^er, from *hrunl>iz). In Ps. North, the nom. ace. plur. 
is also written calf ur, iQmbur, -or, as well as calferu, -ero, iQmberu, 
-(o)ru. An umlaut form cylf occurs in WS. in the compound cylf- 
hQngpra. 

NoTB 2. cild, childy is in general declined like ivord, 238^ and hence 
has plur. cild, etc. (North, also cildo) ; yet sometimes there occurs a 
plur. cildru. Moreover, cild is now and then masc. in North., and 
then forms the plur. cildas. The plur. hg&medru occurs once : Haupt 
Gl. 526. 

Note 3. To the s-stems belonged originally the OE. masc. b^re, 
^e, h^te, sige (263. note 4) ; of long stems, apparently hafel, welfare, 
hr^'Syfame, dddg, day, brilflf-, cattle, along with h&lor, hr68for, d6gor, 
hrUfer; and probably cls&9, cl&9, cloth, felt, felt, fleah, a disease of the 
eye, ^sdsc,flesh, fl^s, A^s, fleece, hilt, hilt, hl^w, hl&w, /wneraZ mound, 
hrsfew, hr&w, corpse ; cf . also l^mb, caelf , note 1. Here the s of the 
suffix has totally disappeared ; in the case of the short stems its vowel 
was retained as i (e), while in that of the long stems it was rejected 
according to 133. For hlg&iv, hrsfeiv, and fls&sc, see also 90. note ; 
the umlaut of the latter word is accounted for by the -iz of the oblique 
cases. 

Note 4. The following dissyllables may be classed as original 
OS-stems : gef^g, joining, gegrynd, plot of ground, gehield, protection, 
gehl^d, clamor, ges'winc, tribulation / more doubtful are sfecyrf, frag- 
ment, gehng&st, conflict, geresp, blame, geswyrf, flings. 



Declension of Adjectives. 

291. The Germanic adjective has a twofold declen- 
sion : the strong and the weak. The latter is peculiar 
to Germanic, while the former originally corresponded 
to the adjective declension in the cognate languages. 
Most adjectives may be declined in either way ; the em- 
ployment of the one or the other depends chiefly upon 
syntactical considerations. The weak form is generally 
employed after the article, and whenever an adjective is 
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employed as a substantive ; the strong form is assigned 
to the predicate adjective, and to the attributive adjec- 
tive when used without the article. 

Note. Of the strong declension are aU the pronouns except seolf(a) 
and se Ilea, 339; the cardinal numbers, from "two" upwards, so far as 
they are declined like adjectives (324 ft,) ; 69er, the second (328) ; and 
a number of adjectives like eall, all, gen6g, enough, mgnig, many. Of 
the weak declension are the comparatives, the superlatives in -ma, and 
the ordinals from "three" upward. The adjectives WQn(a), wanting, 
and ge^wnna, wont, are for the most part indeclinable, and restricted 
to predicative use. 

A. STRONG ADJECTIVES. 

292. The strong adjective declension in Germanic has 
in many respects departed from its original form, 
which, as has been remarked, was identical with the 
noun declension, an* has become assimilated to that of 
the pronouns. By this means the distinctions of the 
three vowel declensions, once possessed alike by adjec- 
tive and noun, have been in great measure obscured. 
Only one vowel declension remains clearly marked, that 
of the o-stems (with the fern, in -d, cf. 235). As in the 
case of the noun, the jo- and wo-stems form subdivisions 
which must be separately considered. Of the i- and 
u-declensions only scanty remains have been preserved 
in the nom. (302 ff.). 

l) Pure o-stems. 

293. Here again we are called upon to distinguish 
bet^ncn short and long stems, polysyllables and mono- 
syUables. The discrepancies of the paradigms may be 
explained by reference to the laws concerning final 
sounds and syncopation. As a paradigm for the short 
stems we may take hwaet, active/ for the long stems. 



II 
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gM^good; for polysyllables, hdlig, holy. The variations 
from the noun declension are indicated in a) and b) by 
italics : 

a) Short Stems. 
Masc. Nbut. 

Sing. N.V. hwaet hwset 



G. hwates 

D. hioatum 

A. hwcetne hwset 

I. hwate 

Plur. N. A.V. hwate hwatu, -o 

G. hwcBtra 

D. h^watum 



Fem. 
hivatu, -o 

hwcetre 
hwcetre 
hwate 



hwata, -e 



b) Long Stemb. 

Sing. N.V. g6d gM g6d 

G. g6des g^re 

D. gddum gddre 

A. gddne gM g6de 

I. g6de 

Plur. N.V. A. g6de g6d g6da, -e 

G. gSdra 

D. g6dum 

c) Polysyllables. 



Sing. N.V. h&Ug hdlig 


h&ligu, -o ; 


G. hAlges 


h&ligre 


D. hdlgum 


Mligre 


A. hAllgne hdllg 


h&lge 


L hAlge 




Plur. N.V. A. h&lge |!!!H**"'"^ 


'Mlig ^*^'^- 


G. h&Ugra 




D. h&lgum 





Note 1. The -u of the nom. sing. fem. and nom. ace. plur. neut. of 
the short stems and polysyllables hwatu, h&ligu, is in general older 
than the -o of hwato, h&llgo. In LWS. even the long stems some- 
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times take the ending -u (-a) in the nom. ace. plur. neut. : swylcu, 
eallu, unrihta. 

Note 2. In very old texts, the dat. sing. masc. and neut. sometimes 
ends in -em : minem, etc. The -um of the same case, and of the dat. 
plur. of all genders, afterwards passes into -on, -an : g6dan, h&lgan, 
etc. (cf. 237. note 6). 

Note 3. In LWS. the nom. ace. plur. neut. is replaced by the forms 
of the masc. : hwate, g6de, h&Ige, for hTvatu, g6d, h&ligu, hAUg, 

Note 4. In North, the gen. sing. masc. and neut. also ends in -aes, 
and the gen. dat. sing. fern, in -rsd ; the nom. plur. has the ending -e, 
more rarely -ae, but very frequently (especially in the Hit.) -o. 

294. Like hwaet are declined the few OE. adjectives 
with a short stem, like til, useful^ sum, a certain^ hoi, 
hollow^ dol, dull, t^m, tame^ w^n, lacking^ baer, bare^ 
blaec, black, grlsed, glad, hraed, speedy, laet, late, waer, 
wary, as well as the compounds in -sum, -some, and 
-lie, 'ly. 

Note 1. The paradigm hivaet shows at the same time the modifi- 
cations which the radical vowel ae undergoes, according to 49 ff. In 
distinction from the substantive, the vowel ae is here actually limited 
to forms with a closed radical syllable, hwaet-hivates, as opposed to 
daeg-daeges, faet-faetes, etc. In certain words this rule is not ob- 
served : thus straec seems always to retain its ae, and hraeff (hraed) 
usually does so in WS. ; blaec, hlackj takes a in all the oblique cases ; 
other exceptions are rare. 

Contrary to 144, those with short stems have, for the most part, no 
middle vowel ; only seldom is one found in the r-cases : sumere, along 
with sumre. 

Note 2. In Ps. the adjectives in -sum have -sum instead of -sumu 
in the nom. sing. fem. In the older period, -lee often stands for -lie 
before a vocalic ending. 

295. Like g6d are declined the majority of the OE. 
adjectives: eald, old, fdg, inimical, fdh, hostile, fL&h, 
deceitful, gemdh, importunate, hdl, whole, h^ah, high, 
T6f, vigorous, tdh, tough, anwl6h, gewldh, adorned, 
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fym, old (originally an i-stem, as the umlaut shows), 
and many others. 

Note 1. Words in h, like ffweorh, transverse y h^ah, high, hr^oh, 
rough, 'w6h, ivrong, n&h, rough, drop the h in polysyllabic forms ; those 
having a vowel before the h contract, ior the most part, according to 
110 ff. ; hence Sflf weorh - Sflf weores (242), bnt w6h, nom. sing. fem. w6 
(for *'w6hu), gen. etc. w68, w6(u)in, w6ne, w6, plur. w6ra, w6(u)in, 
fem. 'w6re, etc., as well as w6ge8, etc. The ace. sing, of h^ah is 
generally h^anne, more rarely h^ane, very seldom h^ahne, gen. dat. 
sing. fem. h^arre, gen. plur. h^rra, along with h^are, heahre, and 
h^ra, h^ahra (222. 2) ; dat. h^agum, side by side with h^am and 
h^aum; Ps. North, h^h (163), but dat. h^am from ^h^huin, ace. 
h^ane from ^h^hona (166. 5), weak h^a from ^heho, as in WS. 

r6h has gen. n&wes and r6ges, even occasionally r6es (cf. 116). 

A similar interchange of h and g is occasionally to be noted in the 
forms of gem&li importunate, n^ah, nigh, and fr^oh, free. Now and 
then forms without h, and indeed such as have w, are found in the 
cases which have no termination : hr^o for hr^oh. 

Note 2. Words ending in a geminated consonant, like grin[im,Jierce, 
still, quiet, ivQnn, dusky, dimm, dark, deall, proud, eall, all, simplify 
the geminate (225) before any termination beginning with a consonant, 
and, as a rule, when final: griiii(iii), grimme, grimre, grimra, but 
grimiues, grimmuin, etc. Nevertheless, 11 often remains before con- 
sonants : eallre, eallra, eallne, etc. 

Note 3. In the later texts, -ere, -era, are the regular forms, even 
after long stems : g6dere, g6dera, etc. 

296. To the polysyllables, which are declined like 
hdlig (North, also hs^llg), belong the derivatives in 
-ig, like 6adig J fortunate^ fdmig^foamy^ hr^mig, clamor- 
ouSj m^nig, mant/ a (North, also m^nig); in -el, -ol, like 
lytel, little^ micel, large^ T^^h ^'^iU hnitol, pushing with 
the homSj sticol, sharp^ sweotol, manifest; in -er, -or, 
like faeger, fair^ biter, bitter, bitter^ snotor, snottor, 
tvise; in -en, like hs&9en, heathenish^ gilpen, boastful; 
besides the adjectives denoting material, like grylden, 
golden^ Iren, iron, sts^nen, stone^ the past part, of verbs 
(306), and many others. 
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Note 1. The polysyllables with the first syllable short retain the 
middle vowel, in all forms, whenever it is original (144) : sTveo- 
toles, siveotole ; but not always when it arose in the nom. ace. from 
syllabic r: fsegeres and fsegres, etc. On the contrary, micel and 
lytel are always treated like long stems, and yfel very frequently so ; 
that is, they undergo syncope of the middle vowel : mides, lytles, etc. 
In the case of the long stems, syncope does not take place in the tri- 
syllabic forms of the nom. sing. fem. and nom. ace. plur. in the earlier 
period ; hence Mligu (micelu, Ijrtelu), not h&Ig^; not till later do we 
encounter forms like e6wru, lil6tru, etc. In the other trisyllabic 
forms, having a termination beginning with a vowel, the long stems 
should always undergo syncope ; frequently, however, the middle vowel 
has again forced an entrance from the unsyncopated forms, the fre- 
quency increasing with the lateness of the period. Most irregular of 
all are the adjectives in -ig (which often appears before a vocalic ending 
as -eg-). The fewest instances of syncope are formed in the past part, 
in -en. 

Note 2. The accusative ending -ne is attached immediately to the 
adjective endings in -en, and the endings -re, -ra, to those in -er: 
gyldenne, irenne ; fsegerre, snotterra, etc. Now and then, especially 
in later OE., the nn, rr, are simplified to n, r (225. 2. b), 

2) jo-stems. 
297. Stems originally short, like mid, middle^ nyt, 
useful^ gesib, related (cf. Goth, midjis, gasibjis), and 
perhaps lyt, little, are declined in all respects like the 
pure o-stems ending in a geminated consonant (295. 
note 2) : mid, gen. middes, fem. midre, etc. 

Note 1. niwe (nieive), new, with its alternative n^owe (Goth, 
niujis), which originally belonged here, has -e in the nom. like the 
long stems, and retains its tt even before consonants : niwne, ni^irre, 
niivra ; or n^owne, etc. 

Note 2. ftio, /rec, Ps. fr^a, stem *Jhryo-, contracts the vowel of 
root and suflftx in the nom. sing., but originally retained the uncon- 
tracted form in the polysyllabic cases : frio, gen. fMges, dat. frigum, 
plur. frige, etc. Yet forms modelled directly on the contract nom. are 
the rule in WS. : gen. dat. sing. fem. friore, gen. plur. Mora, ace. 
sing. masc. frione, nom. ace. plur. masc. frio, etc. The forms frioh, 
fr^oh, like ungebl^oh, variegated, are new formations. 
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298. Stems originally long take -e in the nom. sing, 
masc. and neut. ; they have -u, -o in the nom. sing. fern, 
and nom. acb. plur. neut., and in other respects are de- 
clined like the pure o-stems. Paradigm : gr^ne, green. 





Masc. 


Nbut. 


Fbm. 


Sing. N.V. 


gr^ne 


gr^ne 


gr^nu, -o 


G. 


gr^nes 




gr^nre 


D. 


gr^num 


gr^nre 


A. 


gr^nne 


gr^ne 


gr^ne 


I. 


gr^ne 






Plur. N.V. A. 


gr^ne 


gr^nu, -o 


gr^na, -e 


G. 




gr6nra 




D. 




gr6niim 





Note. Words with mute + liquid or nasal before the e, like gifre, 
B^re, fsbcne, insert a vowel before the r, n, when an unlike consonant 
follows : s^eme, fsbcenra ; on the other hand, ace. sing. masc. fsfecne 
for ^fsbcnne, gen. plur. s^ra for *8^firpa, etc. Adjectives ending in 
-nne do not add n in the ace. sing. masc. 

299. This declension is followed by a tolerably large 
number of OE. adjectives. Examples: blfOTe, blithe^ 
br^me, famous^ c^ne, bold^ dierne, secret^ dr^ge, dry^ 
ierre, angry^ f s§cne, deceitful^ s^fte, soft^ sw^te, sweety 
sffre^ sober; besides verbal adjectives like g^nge, cur- 
rentj gens^me, acceptable^ and a large number ending in 
-bsfere, bearing^ -ede, -ed^ and -ihte, -y, like waestmbafere, 
fruitful^ hdcede, curved^ sts^nihte, stony. 

Note 1. A few adjectives fluctuate between this declension and that 
of the simple o-stems: e.g,, smolt and smylte, serene; string and 
strange, strong ; unified and unUbde, tvretched ; 86ft and s6f te, soft. 

Note 2. Not a few adjectives have been transferred to this from the 
i- or u-declension (302 ff.). 

3) wo-stems. 

300. The words with a single consonant before the w ■ 
vocalize the latter when final to -o, -u (-a), and 
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a consonantal termination to -o. Here belong, for ex- 
ample: earu, active, grearu, ready, mearu, tender, 
nearu, narrow, calu, callow, cylu, spotted, fealn, fallow, 
salu, sallow, geolu, yellow, basu, be(o)su, brown, hasu, 
gray. They are declined as follows : 





Mabc. Neut. 


Fkm. 


Sing. N.V. 


gearu gearu, -o 


gearu, -o 


G. 


gearweB 


gearore 


D. 


gearwum 


gearore 


A. 


gearone gearo, -o 


gearwe 


I. 


gearwe 




ur.N.V.A. 


gearwe gearu 


gearwa,- 


G. 


gearora 




D. 


gearwum 





Note. A middle vowel frequently stands before the w : gearowe, 
gearewum, etc. Of sporadic occurrence is an ace. fealuwne, etc. ; 
-uw is even found at times in the iminflected form : meamw, bHiii- 
basuw, geoluw. 

301. Words with a long vowel or a diphthong before 
the w retain the latter in all cases, and hence conform 
in all respects to the declension of the simple o-stems. 
Examples : sliiw, slow, ged^w, dewy, (ge)hl^w, shel- 
tered, unhltow, unshelterin^, gr^stow, juicy, gl^aw, 
prudent, hntow, miserly, hr^aw, raw, r^w, rough, 
r&w, gentle, and the plur. tant. f^a, f6awe, few; to these 
may be added Wow(a), serving, though the latter usually 
follows the weak declension. 

Note. From r6ow is also formed the acc« rSone. 

4) i'Stems. 

302. Of short stems only a few relics are left : bryce, 
fragile, swice, deceitful, cyme, comely, fr^me, strenumis, 
gemyne, mindful. They follow the declension of the 
originally long Jo-stems, like gr^ne (298), i.e., they re- 
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tain the simple consonant in all cases, and do not insert 
j before the vocalic termination. 

Note. The long i-stems, whose i ought properly to be dropped 
when there is no case-ending, have passed over to the declension of 
the long jo-stems : e.g., br^ce, useful, sw^te, sweet, bli9e, blithe, ged6fe, 
suitable, gemsfene, common, ci, Qoth. br6ks, s^ts, blei]>s, gad6fi3, 
g^amains ; the only exception is the nom. f^n, ancient, which may be 
regarded as the sole relic of the long i-stems. 

5) \i-8tem8, 

303. The only certain relic of the u-declension is 
cwicu, cucu, alive^ more frequently cwic. All the other 
cases are formed from cwic, gen. sing, cwices, cwicre, 
etc., the only exception being the masc. sing., which 
occurs as cucune, cucenne, etc. (cf. 225. note). Here 
may also belong wlacu, tepid^ beside its alternative wlaec. 

Note 1. The long u-stems have mostly gone over to the o- or jo- 
declension : cf . OE. heard, hard, gl6aiv, sagacious, with Goth, hardus, 
glagg^vus ; ^le, troublesome, hn^sce, soft, tw^lfivintre, twelve years 
old, with Goth, aglus, hnasqus, and twallbivlntrus. Occasionally 
doublets are found, like strQng and strange. 

Note 2. The oblique case* of cwicu, cucu, now and then exhibit 
the forms cucne, cuces, cuce, etc. 

B. THE WEAK DECLENSION. 

304. The weak declension of adjectives is the same 
as that of nouns, except that the gen. plur. is almost 
always replaced by the strong form -ra. Paradigm : 
gr<^a, the good. 



Masc. 


Fem. 


Nbut. 


Sing. N.V. g6da 


g6de 


g6de 


G. 


g6dan 




D. 


g6dan 




A. g6dan 


g6daii 


g6de 


Plur. N.V. A. 


g6dan 




G. 


g6dra 




D. 


g6dam 
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Note 1. A gen. plur. in -ena» like g6deiia, is rarely met with, and 
perhaps belongs only to scholarly translations like the Cura Past. 
Other variations of the gen. plur. are the ending in -an in conformity 
with the other cases ; contractions like ^bterna, gearra, tittra, yldra, 
for g&temena, gearr-ra (307),v6terr(e)ra, *yldp(e)ra; besides which 
the gen. is sometimes formed in -a, like that of strong n5mis : feVer- 
f6ta, uplica. 

Note 2. The dat. plur. -an frequently occurs at an early period 
instead of -um, g6dan, Ig&ssan, etc., in advance of its appearance in 
the dat. of strong adjectives and the dat. plur. of nouns (237. note 6; 
293. note 3). This is no doubt to be attributed to the influence of 
the other cases in -an. The ending -an, wherever occurring, is occa- 
sionally replaced by -on. 

Note 8. In some words contraction takes place : thus hed, gen. he&n 
from he&h, dat. sing, hredn from lire6h ; w6, iv6n from w6h, etc. 

Note 4. The discrepancies in North, are essentially the same as 
those that have been already noticed imder the weak declension of 
nouns (276. note 2). 

C. DECLENSION OF PARTICIPLES. 

305. The present participle has adopted in full the 
jo-declension of adjectives, and may also be inflected 
as weak. Paradigm of the strong declension : gief ende, 
giving. 

Maso. Nbut. Fbm. 

Sing. N.y. glefende glefende glefendu, -o 

G. glefendes glefendre 

D. glefendum glefendre 
A. glefendne glefende glefende 

I. glefende 

Plur. N.y. A. glefende glefendu,-o glef enda, -e 

G. glefendra 

I>. glefendum 

Note 1. When used predicatively, the past participle is apt to be 
uninflected in the nom. ace. 

Note 2. For the declension of the present participle when used as 
a substantive see 286 ff. 
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306. The past participle, like the adjective, has both 
the strong and the weak declension ; e.g.^ from Hc^san, 
electa n^rian, save : 



Strong 



Maso. Neut. Fem. 

!&coren dcoren Acorenu 

gen^red gen^red gen^redu 

Weak i Acorena dcorene &corene 

\ gen^reda gen^rede gen^rede 

Note 1. The nom. sing. fem. and nom. ace. plur. in -u are rare, and 
are almost entirely confined to attributive use. In the predicative posi- 
tion the uninflected form is employed : &coreii, gen^red. 

Note 2. With regard to syncope in polysyllabic forms cf . 296. 



D. THE COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 

1) Comparative. 

307. The OE. comparative has but one ending, -ra, 
which corresponds both to the Goth, -iza and to the 
Goth. -<Sza. This termination is usually attached to 
the positive, without any modification of the latter by 
i-umlaut : earm, poor - earmra ; heard, hard - heardra ; 
glaed, glad - glaedra ; f aeger, fair - f aegerra ; grearo, 
reotiy - gearora (EWS. gearra). Only a few form 
their comparative with i-umlaut, like eald, oZd-ieldra; 
gr^t, great -gjietrB,\ geong, ^(?ww^-gi(e)ngra (Ps. 
also gungra); sceort, «A<?rt - scyrtra ; h6ah has hferra, 
h;^ra (222. 2), as well as hfehra and h^ahra. 

Note. The comparatiye of br&d is usually br&dra, but sometimes 
brsbdra; the comparative of gehl^OTT, sheltered, is found once as 
gehliura (£p. Alex. 53). 

308. The comparatives are declined like weak adjec- 
tives (304). 
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2) Superlative. 

309. The shorter form of the superlative ends in -ost 

(likewise in -ust, -ast), more rarely in -est : e.g,^ l^f, 

dear -\€oiost \ heard, AarcZ - heardost ; hwaet, %harp — 

hwatost : rice, rich - rfcost ; smael, small — smalost ; but 

string, str^ngre, strong str^ngost. 

Note. The superlative of smsel sometimes occurs as smselst; from 
f6a(we) are "formed fi^ast and f§awoste. 

310. The superlative, like the comparative (307), but 
seldom takes i-umlaut: eald - ieldest, I^ngr - l^ngrest, 
str^ngr - str^ngrest, geongr - gi(e)ngrest (Ps. also gun- 
gesta), sceort-scyrtest; h^ah has hfehst, h^hst along 
with h^ahest, h^ahst, LWS. h6hst(a), cf. 101 (Ps. h^sta. 
North, h^sta, heista, 166. 5). 

Note. These superlatives with umlaut have also a substitute in -ost. 

311. With regard to the inflection, the strong declen- 
sion of superlatives is almost entirely confined to the 
shorter forms in -est, -est, which stand for the nom. voc. 
sing, and ace. sing. neut. With this exception, strong 
forms are rare. The superlative usually follows the 
weak declension. 

As a rule, the umlaut forms have the termination -esta: 
ieldesta, l^ngresta, gingesta ; or, rarely, the shortened 
-sta : hfehsta, h^hsta ; more rarely -osta, as in s^Iosta 
(312). Even those without umlaut, and ending in -ost, 
like heardost, l^ofost, very frequently change the o 
of this ending into e, as soon as the word receives an 
additional syllable: heardesta, l^ofesta, along with 
heardosta, l^ofosta (cf. 129). Syncope of the e is rare 
in the umlaut forms: I^ngsta, yidsta. 
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3) Irregular Comparison. 

312. In a few adjectives the lack of a regular compara- 
tive or superlative is supplied by forms from a different 
root: 

g6d,good comp. bQt(e)ra, b^ttra superl. bQt(o)st, b^tsta 





" 8611a, 861ra 


" 861o8t, 861e8ta (-o8ta) 


yfel, bad 


" wlersa 


" wleFre8t(a), wlerota 


mlcel, great 


" m&ra 


" mfib8t(a) 


lytel, small 


" U&ssa 


,, (Is&8e8t,-a8t,ls&8t(a), 
I lArest 



NoTB. To mdra belongs the neuter subg^ntive m&, Ps. tmk ; simi- 
larly to 8611a, s61ra, better (North. Early Kent. 8fi&lra) belongs 861 
(older 8S&1). For in^t(a) the North, has also in^t(a). 

313. In a few cases the comparative and superlative 
are formed from an adverb or preposition, in default 
of a corresponding positive : 



feor,/ar 






n6ali, near 


" n6arra, n6ara 


" iiieli8t(a), n^li8t(a) 


fifer, earlier 


" aferra 


" Are8t{a) 


fore, before 


" far9ra 


" ftrr8t(a), EWS. f^rrest 



Note. For Fs. n68ta, North. n68ta, neista, see 166. 5. LWS. 
n61i8ta, nexta, standing for umlauted n6ahsta, are frequently found 
(101). 

314. From some words there is formed a superlative 
with an m-suffix. This is preserved in its simplest 
form only in forma, the firsts and in hindema, the 
hindmost; the others have added the regular superla- 
tive termination -est, and consequently end in -mest 
(-maest). These formations, like the preceding, are in 
9ome cases derived from adverbs and prepositions : 
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{siff, late) 
(laet, late) 
(inne, within) 
(6te, withoiU) 
(ufan, above) 
(niffan, below) 
(fore, be/ore) 
(sefter, after) 
(mid, mid) 
(nor9, northward) 
(BdJS, southward) 
(6a8t, eastivard) 
(Treat, westward) 



comp. siVra 
" Isetra 
" iiin(e)ra 
" 6t(er)ra, ^tra 
" ''ufera, yfer(r)a 
" niHferra 

** aefterra 



nor9(e)ra, nyr9re " 
s69(e)ra, s^era " 
6ast(e)ra " 

west(e)ra " 



superl. BiVemest, siKfeBt 
** Isetemest 
'* innemest 
** ^temest, ^temest 
" yf(e)me8t 
" niffemest, neoKfemest 
" forma, firmest 
** seftemest 
" midmest 

norffmest 

s69mest 

^astmest 

westmest 



Note 1. In EWS. we find a superlative ^mest, the highest, Goth. 
auhmists (222. 2. note). 

Note 2. Comparatiyes in adverbial use are nor9or, 869or (s^). 

Note 3. The regular ending of the comparative is -erra, except in 
si9ra and laetra; -era, -ra, are contractions from the full form 
(225. 2. 5). 

APPENDIX. 

Formation of Adverbs, 

315. Adjectival adverbs have the ending -e: e.g.^ 
heard, Aarrf - hearde ; sdHT, true-s6tfe; nearo, narrow 
- nearwe ; sweotul, manifest - sweotule ; hltltor, clear 
-hltitre; wld, wide -wide. If the adjective itself ends 
in -e, the adverb assumes this form without change: 
cls^ne, clean^ gred^fe, suitable. A few adverbs, such as 
s^dre^ promptly^ s^me, likewise^ sn^ome, quickly^ have 
no corresponding adjectives. 

Note. Corresponding to s6fte, soft, is found the adverb s6fte with- 
out umlaut, and in like manner to ^ge the adverb qnge ; but h&dor, 
serene, usually has hg&dre ; without umlaut are likewise 8w6te, sweetly, 
and even cl&ne, cleanly (Charter of a.d. 835). To g6d, good, belongs 
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the adverb wel. The vowels » and a are interchanged without 
apparent cause in (hjrselOre and (h)ra9e, quickly ; smsele and smale, 
comparative smselor. In LWS. occurs h6age, high, instead of the 
older li6ah. 

316. Adverbs of another class, frequently employed 
instead of the foregoing, or side by side with them, are 
formed by composition of the simple adjective stem with 
-lice: hearde and heardlice, »6tSe and s691ice, sweotule 
and sweotuUice. This mode of formation subsequently 
becomes the predominant one. 

317. Some adverbs, in part without corresponding 
adjectives, have the termination -a : fela, very, g^ara, 
formerly^ gfena, again^ geostra, yesterday^ gi^ta (also 
giet), yet^ sin^la (also sing^ale and singales), always^ 
s<Sna, 8oon^ tela, teala^ properly^ and the numeral adverbs 
tnwa, Uriwa (331). 

3ia Adverbs are formed from adjectives, and more 
rarely from other words, by means of the terminations 
-ungra, -enga, -in^. Examples : dearnunga, secretly ; 
ealliinga, entirely; ^awunga, publicly; eorrin^, ierr- 
ingra) angrily ; hdlinga, secretly ; w6ninga, perhaps. 

Note. The three endings frequently interchange with each other in 
the same word, without causing any modification of the radical syllahle. 
The greater numher exhihit u-umlaut of the stem vowel ; i-umlaut of 
the radical syllable is rare, unless the basic word already had the 
umlaut: e,g.y sbninga and dnunga, Anlnga, entirely; s^mnlnga and 
BQmnuiiga, suddenly, 

319. The oblique cases of adjectives are sometimes 
employed as adverbs. Accusatives of this sort are lyt, 
lytely little, gen&g, enough, tjm, getyrn, formerly, full, 
fully, h^ah, high, ungem^t, immoderately; and those 
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in -weard, like upweard, sttlTweard ; genitives ealles, 
altogether^ nealles (nalles, nalas, nalaes, nals), not at 
all^ ^lles, otherwise^ micles, very^ simbles, singales, 
always ; Uweores, 'perversely^ orc^apes, gratis^ grapes, 
wide^ st^apes, Mgli^ nnwares, unawares^ ^ndeines(t), 
equally^ SQmt^nges, together^ nihtlQnges, all night long^ 
ungewisses, unconsciously^ lytes, little^ hwaethugu- 
ningas, somewhat^ ungem^tes, immoderately; several in 
-weardes, -wards^ like upweardes, sttlTweardes ; others 
with a prepositional prefix like tdgegnes, against^ t6- 
middes, in the midst; finally, datives like miclum, very, 
lytlum, little. 

320. Of nouns, it is especially the gen. and instr. sing, 
and the dat. instr; plur. that are employed as adverbs : 
the genitive, for example, in daeges, hy day^ nihtes, hy 
nighty (un)8'Qnces, {un)willingly^ wllles, gewealdes, 
willingly^ and its compounds; n^ades, nfedes, needs^ 
healfes, on the side^ instsepes, immediately ; the instru- 
mental in fd.cne, very^ sdre (earlier ss^re, with i-um- 
laut, cf. 237. note 2), sore ; the dat. pluB., especially in 
compounds ending in -ms^lum, like dropms^lum, drop 
hy drop^ stundms^lum, time after time. 

Note. Adverbial phrases, consisting of a preposition followed by a 
gefldtive, now and then occur : t6 sbfenes, till evening ; t6 n6nes, till 
noon; t6 ^tes, toward dawn; t6 geflites, emuhusly. Of a similar 
character are hii gerddes, how; h6 glares, at what time of year; 
Ykik meta, how; h6 nyta, wherefore. Cf. phrases like fibnige lOTingay 
jfoinehvw; nsbnige HJTinga, not at all; huru lOTinga, especially, 

321. Adverbs of place denote rest in a place, motion 
tik^vtirds, and motion from a place. The most important 
are the following : 
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Whithbb? 


Whence ? 


Wder (EWS. IflTseder, 
9sedres) 


lOTQiian 


hwlder 


hwQnan 


hider (hidres) 


heonan, hine 


ln(n) 




tit 




iip(p) 






ufan 


niffor 




tOTff 




hinder 


hindan 


^a«t 


6astan 


west 


westan 


nor9 


nor9an 


Btiff 


s69an 


feor(r) 


feorran 


n6ar 


n6an 



Where? 

IflTfifer (LWS. Hr), there 

hws&r (LWS. hwAr), where 

h^r, here 

inne, innan, within 

6te, 6tan, without 

uppe, uppan, above 

ufan, above 

neolOTan, below 

foran, be/ore 

hindan, behind 

, east 

, west 

, north 

, south 

teoTTa,n,far 
n6ah, n6h, near 

Note 1. In North, the adverbs in -an lose their final -n: ffQna, 
hwQna, Ufa, etc. On the other hand, these adverbs sometimes take a 
fuller form in -ane (Qne) in WS. 

Note 2. From hws&r are also formed gehws&r ; s&ghws&r, Ageh- 
wafer; (ge)welhwfifer, welgehwfifer, everywAere; dhwsfer, dwer, 6wer, 
anywhere ; ndhwsfer, nowhere. Emphatic forms of 9sfer and hivefer are 
HJTdra and hw&ra. Peculiar in form are the adverbs hidenofer, hither , 
and geonofer, thither. 

CompariBon of Adverbs, 

322. As a rule, no adverbs admit of comparison except 
those derived from adjectives, their comparative and 
superlative being identical with those of the corre- 
sponding adjectives in -or, -ost : e.^., heardor, heardost, 
str^ngor, str^ngost, l^oflicor, 16oflicost. From seldan 
is formed a comparative seldnor (seldor) and superla- 
tive seldost, and from hider the comparative hideror, 
nearer, 

323. A few adverbs have, as a comparative, a peculiar 
monosyllabic form without the termination of the coni^'^^' 
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parative, but generally distinguished from the positive 
by 1-umlaut. These are b^t, better, wiers, wyrs, worse, 
md, naafe, more, Isfes, less, fi§r, earlier, sitf, later, fierr, 
farther, l^ng, longer, n^ar, n^, nearer, s^l (Early Kent. 
North, ss^l), better, ^nd (Goth, andis), before, formerly, 
tylg, more willingly, s^ft, softer, ietS, easier. To some 
of these no corresponding positives are found. 

NoTB 1. These adverbs correspond to the Goth, adverbs in -Is, -s, 
like batis, -sei^s; the endmg -is, -s, is lost according to 144; 182. 

Note 2. From I^ng is formed the compound l^nglifira (from iQng- 
life), which accordingly has double comparison. A similar example is 
mdfealdre, comparative of mQuigfeald. The superlative surest, ^r^, 
is very rarely contracted to s&st. 

Numerals, 
l) Cardinals. 

324. The first three numerals are declinable in all 
cases and genders : 

1) to is declined like a strong adjective, according to 
the paradigm gdd (293. 2), the ace. sing. masc. usually 
taking the short-stemmed form aenne, later linne, and 
the instr. sfene as well as toe. Plural forms are found 
with the meaning "only," and in the phrases dna 
gehwylc, each one, toe f6awa worda, a few words, 
dne nigon naman t6 ^num andh^fdum (Cod. Dipl. 
v., 163). The weak declension is employed when the 
word signifies "alone." 

Maso. Fex. Nett. 

2) N. A. twegen twd 16, tw& 

G. tweg(e)a, tw^gra 

D tws&m, trvdm 

Note 1. So is declined begen, beggen, hath: fern, bd, neat, 'bit, 
gen. beg(r)a, dat. bfibm, bdm. The monosyllahic forms of these two 
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words are often used conjointly: masc. fern, bd tw6, neut. hii td 
(b^twu, also b^ta), dat. bdm tw&m. For twegeu, Kent, and Rush, 
also have twaegen; the North, is more irregular, begen has ob in 
Early Kent. North. : gen. hddgA, dat. bdbm (along with bs&m), perhaps 
relics of original duals (cf. Kent, twoentig, twenty ^ OE. twentig, con- 
tracted from ^twcem tignin). 

The original quantity of the e in twegen, begen, is undetermined ; 
in ME. it is decidedly short (Orrm has tiveggen). 

3) N.A. ffri, «rr£e («rr^) fSv^o fSr^o 

G. iBTr^opa 

D. lOTrim (9reom) 

NoTB 2. The length of the i in lOTrim is rendered certain, at least as 
regards the North., hy the fact of gemination. In North, the nom. of 
all genders is lOTrio, lOTria, HJTr^a, the gen. lOTr^ana. 

325. The numbers from 4 to 19, when attributively 
used, are not generally inflected (numerous exceptions 
in North.). They are: 4. flower; 5. fff; 6. siex, six; 
7. seofon; 8. eahta; 9. nigon; 10. tfen, tfik\ 11. 
^ndleofan, ellefan ; 12. tw^lf ; 13. ITrit^ne, tJTritt^ne ; 
14-19. flower-, flf-, siex-, seofon-, eahta-, nigontiene 
(-t^ne, 'tfne). 

If these numbers stand by themselves, they are in- 
flected according to the i-declension ; e.^., nom. ace. fife, 
gen. flfa, dat. fifum. 

Note. Other WS. and dialectic -forms are: North, feuer, figor; 
WS. syx, siox, seox, seax, North, sex ; WS. seofan, seofen, siofon, 
North, seofo, seofa, siofki; North, sehto, sehtowe, sehta; WS. nigan, 
nigeu, neogon, North, nione ; North, tto, t6o, t^n ;^ WS. ^ndlufan, 
^ndlufon, ^ndlyfon, ^ndlyfan, senlufon. North, sellefhe; North. 
twoelf ; WS. lflrpeot(t)^e. The inflected numerals of North, have the 
nom. ace. plur. feuero, fffo, sexo, seofona, nigona, t^no, sellefkio, 
tuoelfo. 

326i The even tens from 20 to 60 are formed by join- 
ing the syllable -tig (= Goth, tigrus, decade) to the corre- 
sponding unit ; those from 70 to 120 in the same manner, 
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but with hund prefixed (though it is sometimes lost in 
the later language). They are : 20. twentig (twii^ntig 
L., twoegentigr R.^); 30. tfritig, tfrittig ; 40. f^wertigr 
(f^ortlg L. Rit.) ; 60. ffftig; 60. siextigr (sexdigr, -deih 
L.) ; 70. hundseofontigr ; 80. hundeahtatigr, hundeah- 
tig; 90. hundnigontigr ; 100. hund, hundttontigr 
(hun(d)t^antig L. Rit.) ; 110. hund^ndleofantigr, 
hun(d)^ndlyftigr, (hundaeUeftig, Cui-a Past.); 120. 
hundtw^lftig. 

These numbers are originally neuter nouns, and fol- 
lowed by the genitive ; but they also occur as adjectives 
'at a comparatively early period. Occasionally they form 
a gen. in -es as if sing. : Crittiges, flftiges, etc. ; but 
have also gen. -tiga, -tigra, dat. -tigrum, and are some- 
times indeclinable. 

327. Along with hundt^ontigr there likewise exists a 
WS. neut. hundred, North. hundratJT, -etJT, to denote 100. 
The numbers 200-900 are formed with hund : tti hund, 
tfT6o hund, etc. (more rarely hundred) ; both compo- 
nents admit of declension. 1000 is expressed by the 
neut. ITttsend, gen. ITlisendes ; its plur. is ITlisendu, 
-o (-e), gen. -da, dat. -dum; the adjectival gen. plur. 
-dra also occurs, and the word sometimes remains un- 
inflected. 

2) Ordinah. 

328. The ordinals corresponding to 1 are forma, for- 
mesta, fyrmesta, fyrest(a), 8ferest(a) ; im 2 are 6!)rer, 
aefterra ; the remaining ones are : 3. tlTridda (North. 
ITirda, tJTirdda); 4. f^owertJTa, f^ortJTa; 5. flfta ; 6. siexta, 
sixta, syxta (siesta, sesta L., sexta R.^) ; 8. eahteotlTa, 
ehteolTa, eahtegretJTa ; 9. nigro9a, nigreo9a; 10. t^cWPa, 
t^ogo9a, teogetya (teig9a L.) ; 11. ^llefta, ^ndlefta, 
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^ndleofelTa, aendlyfta, aendlefta, senlyfte, ^ndlyfta, 
^ndleofta (aellefta L. R.2) ; 12. tw^lfta. 13-19 have 
-t^o9a, -t^ogetya, 'teg(e)tfa ; 20-120, -tiogotfa^ -tigoiara, 
-teg9a, -tig9a, -tiga : twentigotfa, twentiga, etc. 

No ordinals are formed corresponding to hund, hun- 
dred, and tirttsend, periphrasis being employed instead. 
Occasionally the cardinals are used where we should 
expect ordinals. Combined numbers either have the 
second numeral an ordinal, dn and twentigoiara, etc., or 
(chiefly, perhaps entirely, confined to Beda) the ordinal 
of the unit is followed by ^a^ and the dat. of the 
cardinals denoting the tens: ITridda ^ac twentigum, 
2Srd; siexta ^ac fiftigum, 56^A, etc. 

All ordinals are declined like weak adjectives (304), 
with the exception of 6!)rer, which belongs to the strong 
adjective declension. 

3) Other Numerals. 

329. In OE. there are only relics of former distribu- 
tives. "One by one" is rendered by s^nlfpig; "two by 
two," getwynne or twdm and tw^m; "three by three," 
ITrini and 9rim ; " four by four," flower and flower ; 
"thousand by thousand," 9ttsendfealde or ITttsendum 
and ITttsenduni. With Goth, tweihnai are allied the 
forms twfh and tw^num in phrases like mid unc twfh, 
between us two; be ss^m tw^onum, between the seas. 
More commonly they unite with the preposition be 
to form the compound preposition betwfh, betweoh, 
bet(w)uh, butwuht, and betwlnum, betw^onum, -an, 
betw^n (North, also betwfn, betwlen), between. In a 
similar manner has arisen a preposition betwix, be- 
tweox(n), betwux(n), betwiux, betux, between (cf. 
OHG. untar zuisk^m). 
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NoTB. Besides the dative phrases given above, an accusative is 
found, Oros. 68. 23 : dnne and dnne. 

330. Multiplicatives are formed by adding the adjec- 
tive -f eald to the cardinals : ^nfeald, twiof eald (twie-, 
twi-, twyfeald), ITrifeald, mf^nigfeald, etc. 

331. Of numeral adverbs in answer to the question 
"how often?" only the following are in use : sfene, once; 
tuwa (twiwa, twywa, twuwa, twuga), ttvice; and 
tTriwa, tFrywa, DTri^, thrice. Those from higher num- 
bers, as well as alternatives to those just named, are 
formed periphrastically.-by means of sfty, journey^ time: 
s§ne sf9a (later siVe), once; tws§in, Vrfm, fff sfVum, 
etc. ; likewise on s§nne sltJT, etc. 

Note. The " first, second, third time/' etc., is expressed by formaii, 
69re, 9riddan, siffe, etc. 

Pronouns. 
1) Personal Pronouns without Distinction of 0-ender, 



FiBST PSBSON. 


Second Pebsok. 


332. Sing.N. ic 


9a (9u) 


G. min 


ffin 


D. me (me) 


9S (9e) 


A. mec, me (me) Vec, 9S (9e) 


DualN. wit 


git 


G. uncer 


incer 


D. unc 


inc 


A. uncit, unc 


incit, inc 


iPlur. N. we (we) 


ge, gie (ge) 


G. 6ser, Are 


6ower 


D. 68 


6ow 


A. Asic, 68 


6owic, 6ow 


Note 1. In w^e, ge, etc., the length of the vowel is established hy 


gemination and accent in the Mss. 


but cf . 121. 
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Note 2. The North, forms of the dat. ace. are me, mec, meh ; ffe, 
Vec, 9eh; plur. ^sic, ^ig, 6sih, and iuih, iuh (ivig^h Bit.) ; gen. plur. 
tmer, Aserra, 6sra ; iuer, iuerra ; Fs. tor, ^o-wer. From ic is formed, 
by prefixing the negative ne, a compound iiic(c), in the sense of ''no.'' 

2) Reflexive Pronouns. 

333. An independent reflexive pronoun no longer 
exists in OE. In its stead are employed the corre- 
sponding forms of the third personal pronoun (334). 

3) Pronouns of the Third Person. 

334. 





Masc. 




, Smg. N. 


he (he) 


hit h§o, hie, hi 


G. 


his 


hiere, hire, hjrre 


D. 


him 


hiere, hire, hyre 


A. 


hi(e)ne 


hit hfe, hi, h6o 


Plur. N. A. 


hie. 


h§o, hi (hig) 


G. 


hlera, hlra (hyra) ; heora (heara) 


D. 


him, 


heom 



Note. In North, the dat. sing. fem. (more rarely the gen.) is liipj 
heara is peculiar to the Fs. and North. 

4) Possessives, 

335. The possessives are formed from the stems of 
the personal pronouns of the first and second persons, 
and from that of the lost reflexive: mfn, mine; Ufn, 
thine ; sfn, his ; uncer, of us two ; incer, of you two ; 
Are (Ps. tlr), dser (tisser), our; 6oweT (North, iuer), 
your. Besides sfn, which may stand for any gender or 
number, and is generally employed as a reflexive (like 
Lat. suns), the genitives of the third personal pronoun 
his, hire, plur. hlera, are also used as possessives. 

336. The declension of the possessives is the same as 
that of the strong adjectives (lire like gr^ne, 298). 
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Note 1. iMer generally assimilates sr to ss in the cases which have 
syncope of the middle vowel (144; cf. 180) : iisses, 6s8um, for^Asres, 
*4Bniin, etc.; hut 4Beriie. The douhle-s forces itself, however, even 
into misyncopated cases : ^sser, Asserue, ^ssera. The gen. plur. of 
tare is frequently 6ra ; that of Aser is sometimes Assa. This assimi- 
lation is wanting in North. : gen. Asres, etc. In North, iuer has lures 
and iueres, etc., gen. plur. iuera. ^ 

Note 2. The gen. plur. tare, depending upon such words as begen, 
h'welc, sbnig, and ndn, is sometimes converted hy analogy into the 
inflected possessive : tacuxa. bdm, Ame hwelcne, 6re8 ndnes. 

5) Demonstratives. 

337. The pronoun se, s^, Uset, originally a simple 
demonstrative, was almost altogether restricted, in Old 
English, to the functions of the definite article. Its 
declension in WS. is : 



MA80. Nbut. 


Fbm. 


Sing. N. se, se ffast 


s^o 


G. 9se8 


lOTs^re 


D. Vfibm (ffdm) 


ffAre 


A. iBTone Vast 


ffA 


I. fft «?on 





Plur. N A. »d 




6. Vdra (9^ra) 




D. 9^m {if Am) 





Note 1. Forms in parenthesis are more recent, and are seldom oit 
never found in the oldest texts. Except in LWS., Vare very rarely 
occurs as gen. dat. sing., and Vs&r as dat. sing. ; a LWS. form for gen. 
and dat. is Vs&ra. Besides lOTone, there occur also ffsbue and Vane, 
especially in LWS. (cf. 65. note 2). Vdm passes into the LWS. ff&a 
(cf. 187). The instrumental HJTon (lOTftn) appears but seldom as an 
attributive ; it is chiefly found in phrases like Von md, more than that, 
and adverbial formulas like for, bi Von, on that account, sefter Von, 
ajier that, etc. 

Note 2. Peculiarities of the Ps. are nom. ace. neut. Vset, Vet, nom. 
sing. fem. sie (once s^o), gen. masc. nom. Ves (along with V»s), gen. 
dat. fem. Vere, gen. plur. Veara. The North, inflection is : sing. nom. 
masc. se, Ve, neut. Vset, fem. Viu, Vio, V;^; gen. V»8, fem. Vsere; 
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dat. if Am, fern. HJTs&r, -re ; ace. masc. HJTone, lOTene, neut. HJTset, fern. ffA ; 
instr. iff, 96, Von; plur. nom. ffA, gen. HJTdra, dat. ff^m. In LWS. 
s^ is used for se ; still later )^e, J^^o, take the place of sS, 860. 

338. The compound demonstrative pronoun (Tes, fern. 
tf6o8^ neut. DTis, this^ is thus declined^n the oldest WS. : 

Maso. Neut. Fbm. 

Sing. N. Ves Vis lOT^os 

G. 9is(8)e8, 9ys(8)es lOTisse (Veosse, Vlsre) 

D. lOTiosum, IOris(s)uin, 9y8(8)am lOTisse (960886, Vlsre) 

A. lOTiosne, 9isn6, Vysne Vis ff&a 

L . ff#8,»i8 ^^ 
Plur.N-A. Ms 

G. Vissa (lOTeossa) 

D. 9iosuiii, 9is(8)uin, 9ys(8)um 

Note 1. In the older documents y is confined to the cases instanced 
above ; subsequently it takes the place of i in the other cases, accord- 
ing to 22. 

Note 2. The declension in the Ps. is : sing. nom. Ves, Vis, 96os ; 
gen. HJTisses, lOTisse; dat. lOTissum, Visse; ace. HJTeosne, lOTis, ff&s; plur. 
nom. 9&8, dat. ffissuin (Veossum). North, sing. nom. masc. lOTes, Vis, 
neut. Vis, fem. Vius, lOTios; gen. Visses, fem. HJTisse; dat. Vissum, HJTas- 
sum, fem. Visser, Vasser, Vsesser ; ace. masc. HJTiosne, neut. Vis, fem. 
Vds ; instr. Vis, 9iss6, Vi^a ; plur. neut. lOTds, dat. Vissuin, Vassum. 

Note 3. In LWS. the gen. dat. sing. fem. and gen. plur. occur as 
]yis86Fe, Jyissera. 

Note 4. This pronoun was originally formed by the addition of a 
particle, -86, -si (= Goth, sai, OHG. s6, behold), to the case forms of the 
simple demonstrative. In OE. this formation is only to be recognized 
in such forms as Ve-s, V^o-s (cf. North. Iflr6, ffiu, 337. note 2), ffA-s, 
since the particle first became incorporated with the pronoun, and then 
partook of its inflection throughout. 

Note 5. The pronoun jener, Goth. Jains, scarcely survives in OE* ; 
an isolated t6 g6onre byrg (Cura Past., 443. 26) is the only occurrence 
known. From the same root are, however, derived the adverbs geond 
(giend, g^d), through; begeondan, beyond, etc. 

339. The pronoun of identity is se ilea (illca)^ the 
same^ which is declined like a weak adjective. The 
equivalent of "ipse" is EWS. self (seolf, sielf, sylf), 
which may follow either declension. 
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Note. sS seolfa anciently meant only ''he himself"; not till late 
did it acquire the signification of " the same/' 

6) Relatives, 

340. OE. has no relative pronoun. Its place is sup- 
plied either by the simple demonstrative se, s^, flfaet, 
or the particle ?)re, alone or in combination with a 
demonstrative. 

NoTB. se, s§o, fSsdtf can of course refer only to the third person. 
9S hut seldom stands alone ; it usually refers to an antecedent demon- 
strative : 86, 86o, V»t. This demonstrative frequently occupies a posi- 
tion immediately before the 9S (se 9e, s^ 9e, neut. anciently ffsstte, 
subsequently analyzed into ffset 9e), though it belongs, grammaticaUy, 
to the preceding sentence. 

Less frequent is the combination with a personal pro- 
noun, which is then appended to the DTe : Ue he, who ; 
tTe his, whose ; TITe him, whom^ etc. ; even double forma- 
tions, se TSe his, etc., occur. If the relative refers to 
the first or second person, either simple tSe (ic . . . ?)re, 
?)rii . . . ?re, or t§u Ce, etc.) or the personal pronoun fol- 
lows them, as described above ; TSe ic, / who ; ?)re wS, 
we who ; 9e lisic, we whom^ etc. 

7) Interrogatives. 

341. The simple interrogative hwa, hwset = Goth. 
hwas, has only developed a masc. and neut. sing. The 
neut. hwaet (North, also hused, huaetd), with a fol- 
lowing genitive, e.g. hwaet m^nna, signifies "what 
sort of a." 

Maso. Nbut. 

Sing. N. hwfi hwast 

G. hwses 

D. hws&m, hwAm 

A. hwone hwaet 

I. hw^, hw£ 
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Note. Besides hTvone (rarely hwane), lii;v8ene is also found, cf. 
65. note 2. A second form of the instr.^ hivon (hMran), is met with 
only in adverbial phrases like t6 hwon, for hwon, why, etc. ; a third, 
hA, only in the character of an adverb, "how." 

342. Of the strong adjective declension are hwaeTIFer, 
which of two? and the compounds htilic, of what sort? 
and hwUc (hwylc, hwelc, Ps. hwelc, North, huoelc, 
huaelc) , which ? (from * hwi-llc, * hwa-lf c) . The correla- 
tive of the latter is swilc, swylc, swelc, Buch (North. 
suoelc, Goth, swaleiks). 

8) Indefinites. 

343. The indefinite pronoun "some one" is expressed 
by sum, which is declined like a strong adjective. In 
negative and interrogative sentences, the interrogatives 
hwS, hw8e?)fer, may be used as indefinites. Most of the 
other indefinites are formed by composition. 

344. The indeclinable -hwega (-hwiga, -hwuga; 
-hwegru, -hwigru, -hwugru, -liugru. North, -hwoegru, 
-hwogru) is used to form the compounds hwaethwega, 
anything^ sethwega, somewhat^ forhwsega, forhwaga, 
at leasts litthwega, hdhugru, somewhere ahout^ and the 
substantive and adjective hwUchwega, anyone. The 
same meaning is expressed by ndthwa, niithwilc, pro- 
perly "I know not who." "Anything" is likewise 
rendered by dwiht, dwiht (liwuht, duht, liht ; dwuht, 
dht; OHG. eowiht). 

345. Indefinite relatives are formed from the inter- 
rogatives by swa-swa: swS hwS swS, swS hwaeUer 
swS, swa hwilc swa, whoever^ etc., the latter of which 
contract to swaeVer (swalTer) and swylc. 
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346. '^One of two" (Lat. alteruter) is dhwaeOTer 
(dhwaetFer, iiw?)rer, dwDTer; duffer^ dtfer, lilTor), which 
is mostly confined to negative sentences. Of similar 
formation are: dhwS, anyone; lihwset, anything; 
lihwilc, whatsoever. 

347. " Each " is denoted by sfelc (elc, Ps. ylc, North, 
selc) ; besides aethwft, gewhS, each (only as a substan- 
tive, but inflected sometimes as fem., cf. 341), gehwseVer, 
both; gehwilc, each (also linra gehwilc), s^mhwylc, 
%ome one^ (ge)welliwylc, each; and the strengthened 
forms s^ghwS, sfeghwaeTirer (sfegjfer), s^ghwilc, or ^ghwa, 
^ghwaelTer, ^gliwilc, Ps. North. <leghwS, etc. 

Note 1. This prefixed ^, ce, corresponds to the Goth. aX-w, OHG. 
eo, io (174. 3), and is umlauted from &, 6, by the i of the gi which 
originaUy followed (cf. OHG. eo-gi-hweltti, etc.). 

Note 2. From the strengthened s&£re s&lc, is derived the modem 
£ng. every; s&lcuht for s&lci;vulit» everything, occurs Oros. 113. 26. 

348. l) To *'any" corresponds OE. s6nig; North. 
s^niht is also found, probably arising from s§iiig by 
analogy with wiht, wuht, thing (cf. 2). 

2) " Neither '* is represented by ndhwaeiyer, ndhwae- 
XSer (n^wCer, ndwtirer, ndCer); "none" by niin, ns§iiig; 
"nothing" by niiwiht, ndwiht (ndwulit, nduht, niiht; 
ndwulit, n6ht, niin]7ing, ndnwiht, naniiht, North, also 
ns^niht, cf. l). 

349. "Such" is usually denoted by swelc (swilc, 
swylc), cf. 342; sometimes also tyyslic, tlT^islic (likewise 
assimilated to tyyllic, tirullic), but only in a demonstra- 
tive signification, never as a correlative. 
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PART 11. -CONJUGATION. 



In General. 

350. The OE. verb has the following forms : 

1) Only one independently developed voice : the active. 
Of the medial passive still extant in Gothic there re- 
mains only the single form hdtte, with the plur. hiitton 
(367. 2). With this exception, the passive is formed by 
means of the auxiliary verbs b^on, wesan (427), more 
rarely weortJTan. 

2) Two tenses: a present, and a general tense of past 
time, which we call the preterit. The place of the 
future (for b^on see 427) is generally supplied by the 
present, more rarely formed by means of the auxiliaiy 
verb sculan. 

3) Two complete modes : an indicative and an opta- 
tive (more frequently called subjunctive), besides an 
imperative, which is only used in the present. 

4) Two numbers : singular and plural. 

5) Three verbal nouns: a present infinitive, a present 
participle with active meaning, and a past participle 
with passive meaning, to which must be added a LWS. 
gerundive. 

352. The Germanic verbs are divided into two princi- 
pal classes, according to the formation of the preterit:- 

1) Strong Verbs. These form their preterit either by 
the so-called ablaut, that is, variation of the radical 
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vowel, like Goth, binda, I bind^ band, I hound (ablaut 
verbs) ; or by reduplication of the radical syllable, 
which, however, does not exclude ablaut, like Goth. 
haita, I call^ haihait, I called; l^ta, Ilet^ laildt, J Jzc? 
let (reduplicating verbs). 

2) Weak Verbs. These form their preterit by the addi- 
tion of the syllable -da, -ta, to the end (dental preterit): 
e,g,^ Goth, nasja, I save^ haba, I Jiave^ salb6, 1 anoint^ 
pret. nasida, habaida, salb^da; bugja, I buy^ pret. 
baiihta, etc. The weak verbs again fall into three 
classes (see 398). 

Besides these two main divisions there are certain 
smaller groups, concerning which see 417 ff. 



I. Personal Endings in General. 
353. The endings of the strong verbs : 
Present. 



Indicative. Optative. 


Imperai 


Hve. 


Sing. 1. -u, -o; -e , 


Sing. 2. 


— 


2. -es, -est | -© 


Plur. 1. 


-an 


3. -eff ) 


2. 


-a9 


Plur. -aff -en, -an 






Ii\finitive: -an Participl 


e: -ende 




Pbbtebit. 






Indicative, 


Optative. 




Sing.l. - 


) 




2. -e 






3. — 


\ 




Plur. -un, -on, -an 


-en 





Participle: -en (-on). 
Note. For the passive form see 367. 2. 
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354. The endings of the weak verbs, Class I. and II. 
(for those of III. see the complete paradigm, 415) : 



Present. 



Indicative. ' 


Optative. 


Imperative. 


I. n. 


I. II. 


1. IT. 


Sg. 1. -n, -o ; -e -iu, -io, -i(g)e 


) 


Sg. 2. -e, — ^ 


2. -68, -est -as^ast 


[-e -i(g)e 


PL 1. -an -I{ge)An 


3. -elBf -aff 


) 


2. -aff -i(ge)a?J 


Plur. -aff -i(ge)alBf 


-en -i(g)en 




Infinitive: I. -an; II. -i(ge)an Participle: I. -ende; II. -l(gjeiide 


Preterit. 


Indicative, Optative, 


Sing. 1. -de 


2. -des,-dest > -de 


8. -de ) 


Plur. -dun, -don, -dan 


-den 



Participle : I. -ed (-t) ; II. -od (-ad). 

355. The endings of the strong verbs, and of tlio first 
class of weak verbs, are the same throughout the pret^ 
ent, with the exception of the 2d sing. imp. (el 362), 
The second class of weak verbs has the same consonatits, 
but different vowels. Moreover, the endings of the 
plur. ind. are identical in all verbs; and the same is 
true of the whole pret. opt., except that, in both cases, 
allowance must be made for the preceding d, t, of the 
weak verbs. 

Note. For the preteritive presents, which form their preaotit Jike a 
strong preterit, and from this present form a weak preterit, see 417 it. ; 
for the anomalous conjugation of verbs in -ml see 426 ft, 

356. The 1st sing. pres. ind. ends in the Ps* in u 
(more rarely -o, very seldom -e), North, in -o (Class IL 
of weak verbs in -a, -iga) ; in ancient Kent, charters -u, 
-o, are found along with -e, the latter finally triumph- 
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ing; in WS., with but few exceptions, -e is the pre- 
vailing termination : Ps. bindu, n^rgru, scecu, QTrdwiu ; 
North, bindo, n^rgo, sceco, 9'r6w(ig)a; WS. binde, 
n^rge, s^ce, 5'r<5wi(g)e. 

NoTB 1. The older -u is retained in WS. in contract forms like 
860, t^o, 8l6a (373 ff.), from ^sehu, *tihu, ^slahu (according to 
lllff.). 

Note 2. Apocope of the final vowel sometimes takes place before 
the pronoun ic, especially in the phrase w6iiic, / toeen, for w6ne ic ; 
North, forgeldlg, willic, for forgeldu ic, wUlo Ic, etc. (cf. 406L 
note 2). 

357. The oldest form of the ending of the 2d sing, 
pres. ind. is -Is, usually -es (Goth. -Is, -els), e.ff. bindes, 
hilpes; in the II. weak conjugation -as (Goth. -<Ss), e.g. 
sealf as ; that of the 2d sing. pret. ind. of weak verbs is 
-des, -tes, e.ff. n^redes, siShtes. These forms frequently 
prevail in the oldest texts, almost to the exclusion of 
others, but are afterwards supplanted by -est, -ast, -dest. 

Note. Simple -s seems to hold its place longest in Kent.; for 
example, it is still the normal ending in the Kent. Glosses. The -st 
establishes itself first in the monosyllabic forms of contract yerbs 
(373 ff.), and the verbs in -ml (427 ff.). For the origin of this final 
-t cf . 202. 5. In EWS. the final group -89 is very common : bindesff, 
n^resff, eardasff, ts&ldeslOr, etc. (cf. 196). 

358. The normal ending of the 3d sing. pres. ind. of 
strong verbs, and of the first class of weak verbs, is 
-eff, from former -iff (= Goth, -if, -eif), which is often 
retained as -ith, -It, in the oldest Mss. like Ep. On the 
contrary, the ancient texts often have -id, -ed (perhaps 
clerical errors, or to be judged in the light of 199. note), 
and likewise -et, which is sometimes retained afterward 
(e.ff.y frequently in Kent. Gl.). In North, -es (-aes, -as, 
-aeOf, -atr) disputes the predominance with -eOf; WS. 
Kent. Ps. binde JT (for bint, see 359. 3), North. bindeOf, 
-es, -8es, -as, -seCf, -aOf, etc. 
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359. In the 2d and 3d sing. ind. of the verbs just 
mentioned, the e of the termination -es(t), -etf is fre- 
quently syncopated. As regards this syncopation, there 
are marked discrepancies in the various dialects and 
documents. 

Note 1. In the oldest WS. Mss., like Cura Past., syncope has already 
assumed prominence. At a later period the fuller etymological forms 
frequently occur ; such are stQndeff, fealleff, bl6we5iy, for older st^nt, 
fLeI9, hl&wffy etc. (see also 371. note). It is likewise common in Kent., 
heing the rule in the Kent. Gl. On the other hand, it is as good as 
unknown in the Fs. and North., and its absence is a yaluable character- 
istic of these dialects. 

The following rules apply when, in consequence of 
syncope, radical final consonants are brought into con- 
tact with the -s(t), -JT, of the ending. 

1) Gemination is simplified: winnan, winst, winJT; 
feallan, fielst, fieHQT; hliehhan, hliehst, hliehiar; yppan, 
ypst, ypff (ypt). 

2) d before -s(t) is usually converted to t : findan, 
fintst (findst) ; stQndan, st^ntst (st^ndst) ; ondrs^dan, 
ondrs^tst; or is dropped: finst, st^nst. g before -s(t) 
and -ar frequently becomes h, and sometimes c, especially 
in later Mss. : stfgan, stfgrst and stfhst, stigtf and stih9 
(214.1). Before these endings c is occasionally con- 
verted to h in the later texts. 

3) d and t are fused with the Tf of the termination 
to t, which often becomes tt after vowels: findan, fint; 
berstan, birst; bidan, bit, bitt; etan, it, itt; weak 
s^ndan, s^nt; faestan, faest (EWS. likewise fsesiQr, 
according to 196) ; gr^tan, gr^t ; hw^ttan, hw^tt, etc. 

4) JT + JT is always simplified after consonants, and 
usually after vowels : weor^Van, wierJT ; cwetTan, cwi^r ; 
c^iaran, cftf{V). 
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5) s + 9 often becomes st : c^osan, cfest ; weaxan, 

wiext (EWS. also wiexV, according to 196). In like 

manner yppan yields ypt, and fl^n, fliht ; but the tf 

uniformly remains after c : wlercCf, ffyncar, Ifctf^ etc. 

Note 2. In consequence of the contraction of s + 9 to st, the 2d and 
3d pres. sing, often become identical. 

360. l) All three persons of the plur. pres. ind., to- 
gether with the 2d plur. imp., end in -atf (for *-an8' ; cf . 
Goth. -and). The older Mss. have now and then -at, 
-ad (cf. 358) ; in North, the -aXf interchanges with -as 
(-aes, -es, -se9, -etf) : bindaO", North, bindas, ete. 

2) But should one of the pronouns we or ge stand 
immediately after the verb, a shorter ending -« fre- 
quently takes the place of -a^T: binde we, binde ge, 
along with we, ge bindaiar (and bindaOT we, ge). 

In like manner, there occur abbreviated forms of the 

1st and 2d plur. pret. ind., especially of the preteritive 

presents, e.^., niiSte we, Ofurfe we, ciSme ge, sdhte ge, 

with -e instead of -o, -u. 

Note. The latter forms are stiU preserved in North. : e.g.f i^alla 
-we, we will; nutu -we, we know not; embigto we, we have served; 
maga ge, you can; nuutu gie, you know not; sfildo gS; along with 
•i, -e, more frequent in the 2d plur.: plaegde ge, hsefdl ge, nuti 
gS, oncneugi ge, etc.* This apocope was originally confined to final -n, 
that is, it affected only the preterit and the adhortative forms of the 
present (-an and optatival -^n, the latter specially employed in the 
negative imperative) ; hence, -e for -alBT is entirely wanting in North, 
and Ps., while in WS. the abbreviation has made its way into the indica- 
tive and the genuine imperative. 

361. The pres. opt. has in the sing, the ending -e, 
as in binde (anciently likewise -ae. North, often -a) ; in 
the plur. usually -en or -an, as in binden, bindan (in 
ancient Mss. also -sen, and in later WS. -on) ; in North., 
with apocope of the -n, binde, -ae, -a, as in the sing. 
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362. The 2d sing. imp. of strong verbs has no termi- 
nation, except in the case of the short stems, which form 
their present in Germanic with -jo- (372) ; these, like 
the original short stems of the first weak class, have the 
ending -e, formerly -1, while the corresponding long 
stems are without termination (according to 410. 3). 
The adhortative form of the 1st plur. in -an is not 
common, being supplanted in many documents by the 
corresponding optative in -en (for binde we, etc., see 
362. 2). 

363. 1) Beside the regular infinitive ending in -an, 
bindan, the older (WS.) texts have less commonly -on, 
bindon. In North, the final -n suffers apocope, and the 
vowel -a is often weakened to -ee, -e : binda, bindae, 
binde, bind. The inflected form of the infinitive gener- 
ally ends in -anne, but older Mss. have also -enne (-ene) 
and -onne: bindenne, bindene, bindonne; while in 
LWS. the termination -ende is to be found. 

Note. In a few instances the uninflected infinitive stands for the 
inflected : t6 bindan for t6 bindanne, etc. 

2) The usual ending of the present participle is 
-ende, older -aendi, seldom -indi (so in Ep.); -onde 
rarely occurs. 

364. The plur. pret. ind. has in the oldest texts (so 
in Ps. and generally in Rush.^) the ending -un, bundun, 
siShtun; next occurs -on, bundon, sdhton (WS. and 
North.); subsequently often -an, bundan, sdhtan 
(sporadic instances as early as Cura Past., Lind., Rush.); 
rarely -en (bunden. Rush.). 

Note. Apocope of final -n does not occur here in North. 

365. The pret. opt. has in the sing, the ending -e, 
bunde, sdhte (seldom North, -a, bunda) ; in the plur. 
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originally -en, bnnden, sdhten, quite distinct from that 
of the indicative. Subsequently, however, the -on, -an, 
of the indicative invades the territory of the optative, 
and the termination of the 2d sing, indicative is some- 
times found in the preterit optative of weak verbs: 
sealdest, fyligdest, mihtest, etc. 

Note. In North, the plur. generaUy has -e with apocope of the -n, 
or even -o, -on, with more or less complete levelling mider the indica- 
tive termination. 

366. The past participle of verbs without prepositional 
prefix is usually compounded with the particle ge-, older 
gi-, as in German : e.g.^ gebunden, geholpen, gen^red, 
gefr^med, etc. Yet forms without ge are found, mainly 
from strong verbs. 

As regards the endings, the past participle of strong 
verbs has in the older texts, in addition to the regular 
ending -en, as in (ge)bunden, the rare termination -on 
(-an, -un), declined -one, etc., or rarely -in- in the in- 
flected forms. For the terminations of the weak verbs 
see 402, 406, 413, 415. 

II. Strong Verbs. 
A. THE CONJUGATION OF THE STRONG VERBS. 

367. Paradigms. 

1. ACTIVE. 

Present. — Indicative. 
Beouiab Vebbb. Contiuct Verbs. 



Sg. 1. binde helpe bidde 

2 (bindest, ^ , J (bidest, 
Ibintst ^^ * (bitst 

3 (bindeff, ^p(^,^ (bideff 
(bint (bit 

Plur. binda9 helpa9 bidda9 



t6o t4o s^o 8l6a f6 
tihst tiehst siehst sliehst fS6hst 

tihff tieh9 siehff sliehff fi6h9 
t6o9 t6o9 86o9 sl6a9 tdHS 
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Optative. 
Reoulab Verbs. Contract Vebbs. 

Sing, binde helpe bidde i t6o t6o sto sl6a f6 

Plur. binden helpen bidden | t6on t6on 86on sl6aii f6n 



Imperative. 



Sg.2. bind help bide 
PL 1. bindan helpan biddan 
2. binda9 helpa9 bidda9 



tih t6oli seoli elcali f6h 
t6on t^on s6on sl^an f6u 
t6ol5 t6o9 86o9 t^L^t^ar fb^ 



Infinitive. 
bindan lielpan biddan | t6on t^on s^ou slSan fdn 

Participles. 
Regular Verbs : bindende, helpende, biddende 
Contract Verbs : t^onde, t^onde, s^onde, sl^ande, f6nde. 



Prbtbrit. - 
Reoxtlab Vebbs. 



-Indicative. 

Contract Vjerbs, 



Sg. 1. bQnd healp bsed 
2. bunde hulpe bs&de 
8. bQnd healp baed 

Plur. bundon hulpon bebdon 



tdh t6ah seah 8l6gH-h feng 
tige tuge s&we slAge fenge 
tdh t4ah seah 8l6g,-fa feng 
tigon tugon 8&won 8l6gon fi^ngon 



Optative. 



Sing, bunde hulpe bebde 
Plur. bunden hulpen bebden 



tige tuge 8&we 8l6ge fetige 
tigen tugen s&wen sldgeu fen^en 



Participles. 
bunden holpen beden | tigen togen sewen sla^geo f^ngon 

2. PASSIVE. 
Sing. Ind., 1st and 3d : h&tte 
Plur., 1st, 2d, and 3d : h&tton 

Note. This is the sole relic of the original passive in TiE. lidtte 
corresponds to the Goth, haitada, / am called; the plur. hdttou U 
constructed on the model of the weak preterits. Both forma are used 
indifferently as presents and preterits. 
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l) Present. — Regular Verbs. 

368. Like bindan and helpan are conjugated all the 
regular strong verbs, as well of the ablaut as of the re- 
duplicating class. With bindan are to be grouped all 
the verbs whose radical vowel undergoes neither i- nor 
u-umlaut, including Class I. (382), Class III. 1 (386. i) 
of ablaut verbs, and such of the reduplicating verbs as 
have the radical vowel sfe = Goth 6 (395. a. 6). In the 
case of other verbs, regard must be had to the effects of 
breaking, and of u- and i-umlaut. 

369. Verbs with breaking, like weorpan (388), feal- 
Ian (396. a), retain it through all the forms of the pres- 
ent, though frequently modified by i-umlaut in the 2d 
and 3d sing, indicative (371). 

370. u- and o-umlaut do not usually occur in WS. ; 
but in the Ps., and less regularly in North., both 
umlauts appear before a single consonant. They are 
therefore found in ablaut classes IV. and V., in the in- 
finitive, present participle, 1st sing, indicative, the plur. 
indicative and plur. imperative, but not in the 2d or 3d 
sing, indicative, 2d sing, imperative, nor in the optative. 
Examples : 



ws. 


Ps. 


NOBTH. 


Infinitive : beran 


beoran 


be(a)ra 


Participle : berende 


beorende 


be(a)rende 


Ind.; Sg. 1. bere 


beoru 


bero 


2. birest 


bires 


beres 


3. bireff 


bipeff 


berelflF 


Plur. beraff 


beora9 


be(a)ra9 


Optative : bere 


bere 


bere 


Imp. : Sg. 2. ber 


ber 


ber 


PL 1. beran 


beoran 


be(a)ra 


2. bera9 


beora9 


be(a)ra9 
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Note. Only seldom are forms found in WS. with u-, o-umlaut, like 
beoran, beoraJflf, beorende; that they formerly existed in greater 
numbers is proved by the frequent occurrence of forms like 2d sing. 
Merest, 3d sing, bierelflf, later byrest, hyrelf (by umlaut from *beori8, 
♦beorilflF, with transfer of the eo from the Ist sing. *beorn). 

In North, the u-umlaut is wanting in the 1st sing. ind. Kush.^ is 
here ranged in the main on the side of North., though the forms with 
u-umlaut are somewhat less common, i 

371. i-umlaut properly belongs only to the 2d and 3d 
sing, present indicative, and is frequently found in these 
two forms ; but not infrequently there is a substitution 
of the unchanged vowel belonging to the other present 
forms. In this respect there is no unanimity among the 
various dialects. 

Note. In respect to the use of umlaut, WS. takes the lead. Its 
earliest documents, like the Cura Past., exhibit umlaut of every vowel 
capable of undergoing it, especially in the syncopated forms (359) : 
helpan, hilp9 ; beran, bired, biere9 (370. note) ; weorpan, 
wierp9 ; faran, f^reff ; weaxan, iviex9 ; feallan, fieI9 ; stgndan, 
st^nt ; cn&Tvan, cnebTv9 ; h&tan, h&t ; fl6Tvan, fl^Tvff ; Ilican, l^c9 ; 
Ilitan, I^ ; h^awan, hiew9 ; c6o8an, cies9, etc. The same manu- 
scripts, however, likewise have forms without umlaut ; in particular, 
the verbs containing a in the radical syllable, like faran, generally 
have » instead of ^: fserest, fsepelflf. In certain later documents 
the umlaut is the rule only in verbs whose radical syllable contains e, 
eo: helpan, hllpe9; beran, birel5, byre9; -weorpan, wyrpe9; 
while in the other classes of verbs the prevalent forms are those with- 
out umlaut (and with fuller ending, 359. note) : weaxe9, fealle9, 
8tQnde9, cn&Tve9, h&te9, M^weff, blige9, h^a-weff, c6o8e9, etc. 

Kentish is very irregular in respect to this umlaut, the verbs of the 
II. and III. ablaut classes often remaining unchanged. On the whole, 
it inclines to follow the WS. rule. The Psalter takes cognizance only 
of the variation between e and 1 (92) : helpan, hilpe9; beran, bire9; 
stregdan, strigdes; (so also feolan, file9, for the ecthlipsis of h, 
(218); but weorpan, weorpeff; fearan, fere9 (151. 1); fallan, 
£alla9; st^ndan, stQnde9; cn&wan, cn&we9; fl6wan, fl6we9; 
I6can, Ilice9 ; c6o8an, c^o8e9, etc. Notwithstanding what has been 
said above regarding verbs with radical e, this vowel is not seldom 
retained, especiaUy where the stem ends in a single consonant. Verbs 
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with radical ea (breaking) often exhibit syncope in the later texts with- 
out umlaut change: fealst, Tveaxt. Verbs of the VI. ablaut class 
frequently retain radical a in the imp. sing. ; far, wiffsac, etc. 

In North, the true i-umlaut is wanting ; yet original e appears as e 
unobscured by the u-umlaut of the remaining forms (370) : cf. helpa, 
helped; beara, bere9, in contrast with cearfa, cearfe9; Tirorpa^ 
-worpeff ; fara, f sereff ; st^nda, 8tQncLe9 ; hdta, hdte9, etc. In like 
manner the i of nloma (390. note 2) remains as 1 : nioma» niineff. 

Verbs in -jo-. 

372. Like biddan are inflected the verbs sittan, 
fricg(e)an, licg(e)an (391. 3), h^bban, hliehhan, sciep- 
pan, st^ppan, sc^99an (392. 4), which form their present 
in Germ, with jo. The discrepancies are confined to 
the present, which conforms in all respects to the conju- 
gation of the short-stemmed weak verbs of the first class 
(paradigm fr^mman, 408). 

The paradigm n^rian (408) is followed by the strong 
verbs sw^rian (392. 3) ; the paradigm of the long stems, 
d^man (differing from that of the strong verbs only by 
the invariable umlaut of the radical syllable^ is followed 
by w^pan, weep (396). 

Note. In North, the sing. imp. of the short stems is devoid of end- 
ing: bid, h^f, instead of bide, h^fe (cf. 410. note 4). 

Contract Verbs. 

373. Contract verbs are those whose stems originally 
ended in h; this was lost before vowels (218), and the 
adjoining vowels were then contracted. Here belong 
the verbs of the following ablaut classes: I. t^n, 
9r^on, wr^on, l^on, s^n (383) ; II. fl^on, t^on (384); 
V. gef^on, pl^on, s^on (391. 2) ; VI. fl^an, l^an, sl^an, 
tfw6an (392. 2) ; and the reduplicating fdn, h<5n (395). 
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374. In WS. and Kent, the h is retained in the 2d 

and 3d sing, present indicative, which have the i-umlaut 

and syncopated ending, and in the 2d sing, imperative 

(cf. the paradigm 367) ; in Ps. and North, it is found' 

only in the sing, imperative. 

Note. The forms of the Ps. are: 1) Inf. wr^an; pres. 3d sing. 
wrdBT; imp. sing. wrih. 2) Pres. 1st sing. fl6om (cf. 426 ff.), 3d sing. 
tits, plur. i^off, fl6o9; opt. plur. fl^n; imp. sing. t6h; part. fl6onde. 

3) Inf. s^n, sian; ger. ges^onne; pres. 1st sing, sio, sie, geffo, geffe, 
2d sing, sist, 3d sing. si9, gefifS (once geflh9, 20. 2, and geflht, 15. 9), 
plur. 8ia9, 86a9, s^off, and geff a9, gef6a9, gef§o9 ; opt. sing. s6, gefS§, 
plur. B6n, gefSn ; imp. sing, seh, gefeh, plur. siaff, geffa9, geffo9 ; 
part, sionde, siende. 4) Pres. 1st sing. sl6a» 9w^ 2d sing. sl6s, 
9w6s, 3d sing. 8169, ffw&S, plur. 81^9 ; opt. sing. sI6 ; imp. siseh, 
9uaeh. 5) Inf. f6ii; pres. 1st sing. f6 (once f6u, 115. 13), 2d sing. 
foe8t, 3d sing, foeff (once foeht, 47. 4, i.e. f<le8t, fd&9, fdeht), plur. 
f69 ; opt. foe, plur. foen (t.e. tdd, foen, cf. the spelling foe, 27. note) ; 
imp. sing. f6h, plur. f69 ; part. f6nde. 

In North, the following inflective forms occur : 1) Inf. gi9ia, Kit. ; 
pres. plur. gi9il 'w^; opt. sing. gi9il; part. 9ilende, wria (often 
wrfga, 383. note 2) ; pres. 3d sing. wri9, plur. wrfa9. 2) Inf. fl6a; 
pres. 3d sing. fliKT, R.2 Kit. flfeKT, plur. fl^aV ; opt sing. Rit. flee, fill, fliae ; 
imp. sing, fl^h, plur. fl^a9 ; part, fleende, Rit. 3) Inf. s^a; pres. 1st 
sing. 86om, 8ium, 2d sing. 8ist, 3d sing. si9, plur. 8^9; opt. sing, sf ; 
imp. sing. 8eh (also 8ih, sigh, Rit.), plur. s6a9 ; part, seende, segende. 

4) Inf. 8ld, sls&; pres. 1st sing. 8ls&, 2d sing. 8ls&8, 3d sing. 8ls&9, 
plur. 8ld9, 8leb9; imp. sing. 8l&h, plur. ofelA we; part. 8ls&nde; 
pres. 1st sing. 9wd, 2d sing. 9wds, 3d sing. 9wd9, plur. 9wd9 ; opt. 
sing. 9wd; imp. 9w&li. 5) Inf. f6a; pres. 2d sing, foes, 3d sing. foe9 
{i.e. fdes, foe9), plur. f 6a9, f 6e9 (foe9?); opt. foe (foe?); imp.f6h, 
plur. f6a9 (gefSon is weak in North. : giffeage, pret. gif^ade, accord- 
ing to Class II.). 

2) Preterit. 

375. The preterits of the contract verbs do not differ 
from those of the regular conjugation, since the h is 
either final or has undergone grammatical change to g 
or w. 
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376. u-umlaut is assumed in the Ps. and North, by 
the plur. indicative of the strong verbs of the first 
ablaut class ; the Ps. has eo : steo§riin, dreosun (cf . also 
weotan, know^ 420. note) ; the North, usually io : 
driofun, riosun. In WS. this umlaut is only sporadic. 

377. i-umlaut properly belongs to the 2d sing, indica- 
tive and the whole optative (cf. OS. forms like 2d sing, 
indicative bundi, 1st and 3d sing, optative bundi, plur. 
bundln). It is no longer found, however, except in 
certain optatives of the preteritive presents (422 jBf.), and 
in isolated examples like hwyrfe (Dan. 211), wyrde 
(Hit. 114), hliepen (Cura Past. 214. 7). 

3) Past Participles. 

37a In the older language a few verbs sometimes 
have i-umlaut in the past participle, alternating with the 
unchanged radical vowel, though the mutated vowel is, 
as a rule, afterward lost. Here belong especially those 
with original ag: gesl^en, ge^Tw^gen, subsequently 
only geslaegen (geslagen), geVwsegen (also ge^Twogen); 
very frequently cymen along with cumen, sporadically 
geOfrsfewen along with geiarrdwen, gescyf en along with 
gescofen, ged^n (North, gedcen, cf. 429), betygen 
along with betogen and betigen, from t^on, censure 
(383. note 3). So likewise the participial adjective 
£§gen, own^ along with dgen (Goth, aigins). 

Note. In EWS. are sometimes found participles like getfi^gen, 
gewieten, gewrieten, with o- and i-umlaut (109; 100). 
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B. TENSE-FORMATION OF THE STRONG VERBS. 

1) Ablaut Verbs. 

379. The tense stems. The forms of the OE. ablaut 
verbs may all be referred to four stems, which are 
called tense stems. These are 

1) the present stem, to which belong all the forms of 
the present ; 

2) the first preterit stem, to which belong only the 
1st and 3d sing, preterit indicative ; 

3) the second preterit stem, comprising the 2d sing, 
indicative, the plur. indicative, and the whole preterit 
optative ; 

4) the stem of the past participle, from which only 
the latter is derived. 

As representatives of these four stems, the following 
principal parts may serve : l) the 1st sing, present in- 
dicative or the infinitive; 2) the 1st sing, preterit 
indicative ; 3) the 1st plur. preterit indicative ; 4) the 
past participle. 

380. Grammatical change. Those verbs whose present 
stem ends in a surd spirant regularly experience gram- 
matical change in the 3d and 4th stem : c^osan, c6as, 
curon, coren (384); lidTan, Id^T, lidon, liden (382); t^on, 
t^ah, tugon, togen (384) ; s^on, seah, s^won, sewen 
(391. 2). The law is, however, often violated by the 
occurrence of the grammatical change in the 2d stem, 
as in sl^an, sMg, sMgon, geslaegen (392. 2). 

381. The ablaut series. The variation of radical vowel 
in the four stems of the word takes place within certain 
well-defined groups or series, which are called ablaut 
series. Of these series the Germanic verb recognizes 
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six. Arranging the vowels according to the order of 
the four stems, the series form the following system : 







2d Stem. 


3d Stem. 


4th Stbx. 


I. . 


. i 


ai 


i 


i 


n. . 


. eu 


au 


u 


u 


ra. . 


. . e,i 


a 


u 


u,o 


IV. . 


. e,i 


a 


€ 


u,o 


V. . 


. . e,i 


a 


6 


e 


VI. . 


. . a 


6 


6 


a 



Note. For the variation of e and 1, u and o, see 45. 2, 3. 

The much more complicated system of OE. results 
from the foregoing by taking account of the changes 
which the Germanic vowels have experienced in OE. 
(49 ff.). Further particulars will be given in the 
following paragraphs. 

382. Class L Verbs of the First Ablaut Class : i, ifc, i 
(eo, lo, 107), i (le, 378. note) ; e.g.^ gripan, grdp, 
gripon (grlopun), gripen, seize; with grammatical 
change in 3d and 4th stem, like snf9on, sniliar, snidon, 
sniden, cut. 

Note 1. Like grfpan are inflected nipan, grow darky ripan, reap ; 
clifan, adhere^ drifan, drive, hlifan (?), threaten^ belifan, remain, 
scrlfan, prescribe, shrive, B^^ifa,n, revolve ; bitan, bite, dritanC?), cacare, 
flitan, contend, hnitan, thrust, scitan, cacare, slitan, tear, besmitan, 
dejile, 9witan, heto, gewftan, go, setwitan, scdd, twit, wlitan, look, 
ivritan, write ; bidan, bide, cnidan, beat, gifdan, glide, gnidan, rub, 
hlidan, cover, ridan, ride, slidan, slide, ivridaii, grow; blican, shine, 
sfcan, sigh, snican (?), creep, strican, ^o, swican, abandon, tican(?)y 
cure, ivfcan, yield; figan (?), /wzrcA, hnigan, bow, migan, mingere, 
sigan, sink, stigan, ascend ; cf nan, gape, &cwin&n, dTvfnan, disappear, 
ginan, yawn, hrinan, ^oucA, hwfnan (?), hiss, rinan, rain, scfnan, 
shine (pret. sc&n, sc^an, 76), IflP-winan (?), grow soft; Arisan, arise, 
gerisan, hejit ; spiii^an, spew; miffan, avoid, ofersTirfiyan, subdue, 
•WTiffan, bind. Like sni9an are conjugated cU9aii (?), adhere, ll9an, 
go, 8cri9an, proceed. 
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Note 2. The past part, of Bcriffan occurs as Bcri9en. 

NoTB 3. The radical vowel of ripan is short in the ADglian dialect. 

383. The verbs t^on, censure^ 9^on, thrive^ wr^on, 
cover ^ North, fffa, wria, Ps. wr^an (for * tfhan, etc., cf . 
Goth.^teilian, }7eihan), have lost the h in certain forms 
of the present which have then undergone contraction 
(373), but retain the h in the 1st and 8d sing, preterit, 
and convert it into g in the 3d and 4th stems (380) : 
wr^on, wr^h, wrigon, wrigen. In consequence of con- 
traction in the present, they frequently pass over into 
Class II. in WS. : wr^on, wr^ah, wrugon, wrogen, 
after models like t^on, ttoh, tugon, togen, draw (384). 

Note 1. The lexicons and grammars often cite infinitives like 
^sfhan, ♦tihan; these are nowhere to be met with in the literature, 
and are falsely deduced from forms in which the h is regularly pre- 
served (374). 

Note 2. The g of the 3d and 4th stems is occasionally transferred 
to the 2d stem : IflP&g, wrdg ; in North, wriga (along with wria) it 
even penetrates into the 1st. 

Note 3. V^on, in addition to the pret. plur. fflgon, 9ugoii, part. 
Vigen, Vogen, likewise forms a pret. plur. 9ungon, part, ffungeii, 
according to Class UI. (386). t^on, accuse, has in the past part. 
tygen, with l-umlaut, besides tigen and togen. 

Note 4. Like t^on are inflected the 1st and 2d stems of l^on, lend, 
8^on, sift (Goth, leihwan, * seihwan), pret. 1^, leah, s&h (1 ). The 
past. part, of the latter verb is siwen, s^owen, as well as (be)s^on. 

384. Cflass IT. Verbs of the Second Ablaut Class : 6o^ 
6a, u, o (Goth, iu, au, u, u), like b^odan, b^ad, budon, 
boden, beg^ or with grammatical change in 3d and 4th 
stem, like c6osan, c^as, curon, coren, choose^ s^offan, 
s6a9, sudon, sod6n, seethe^ t^on (North, t^a, for *t6o- 
han, *t6han), t^ah, tugon, togen, draw. 

Note 1. So are also inflected : 

a) Without grammatical change : cr^opan, creep, dr^opan, drop, 
g^opan, receive; cl^ofian, cleave j h^ofon (1), lament, r^ofan, shatter 
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(with part, rofen, berofen) ; br^tan, break, fl^tan, Jlow, g^otan, 
/xwr, g^r^tan, ««ep, hl^tan, ccist lots, n^otan, enjoy , r^otan, JbUl, 
sc^otan, shoot, spr^otan, sprout; 9^tan, howl, &9r^otaii, weary; 
cr^odan, crowd, hr^odan, adorn, l^odan, grow, r^odan, redden; 
Ahr^offan, frustrate ; r6ocan (North, r^ca), sm^ocan (North, sm^ca, 
smica, perhaps weak), smoke; dr^ogan, endure, fl^gan, Jly (Ps. 
fl^gan, North, fl^ga), l^ogan, lie; br^wan, brew, c^owan, chew, 
hr^OTvan, I'ue, ffr^owan, agonize, and probably North, ^sp^oftan, spit 
(pret. 8p6aft, phir. sp6afton, sp^ofton), which was x>erhaps originally 
a weak verb of the 3d conjugation. 

b) With grammatical change : dT6ostkn, fcdl, tr4oBa,n,/reeze, hr^o- 
san, fall, forl^osan, lose, *h^9an, despoil, 8^o9an, seethe, fl^p 
(North, fl^), fee. 

Note 2. The yerbs fl6ogan and fl^on are frequently confounded in 
LWS. The verb h^fian is sometimes weak, and takes, as a strong 
yerb, the irregular sing. pret. h6f, pret. plur. h§ofon. An exceptional 
form is the part. a9r6ten, swollen. The part, begroren, Sat. 62, per- 
haps belongs under b. 

385. The verbs sMpan, slip^ siipan, taste^ dtifan, dive^ 
sctifan, shove^ hnitan, snore^ Mtan, how^ strtidan, devas- 
tate^ bPlican, enjoy^ Mean, lock^ siican, siigan, %uck^ 
btigan, bow^ smtigan, creep^ have in the present li in- 
stead of ^o (of. Goth, liikan), but are otherwise regular: 
Mean, l^ac, lucon, locen. 

NoTB 1. The past part, of sc^an is scofen and sceofen (76) ; in 
North, likewise scyfen, with 1-umlaut. Later WS. forms of 8c6fan are 
sc^ufan, sc^ofan. 

Note 2 (to 384. 385). The yerbs whose stems end in gutturals haye 
in the Ps. and North. ^ for ^o and ^a in the 1st and 2d stem (163. 165) 
pret. : t^h, fl6h, fl^g, b^g, br^c, etc. = WS. t^ah, fl^ah, fl^ag, b^ag, 
br^ac. 

386. C7a«a m. Verbs of the Third Ablaut Class: 
Goth. 1, a, u, u. This class includes in OE. three main 
sub-divisions : 

1) Verbs in nasal + consonant take the ablaut series 
i, Q (a, 65), u, u: e.g,^ bindan, b^nd (band), bundon, 
bunden, bind. 
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Note 1. So are also inflected ^nd&n, Jind, grlndan, grinds hrlndan, 
thrust, swindan, vanish, 9indan, swell, Tvindan, wind; 9rintaii, sweU; 
(on-)glnnaii, begin, linnan, cease, sinnan, meditate, spinnan, spin^ 
'winnan, labor ; clingan, sAnnA;, cringan (cri]ican),ya//, singan, sing, 
springan, spring, stlngan, sting, STidngan, swing, ffriagan, throng, 
-wrlngan, icring ; drlncan, drink, dcwincan, vanish, scrincan (scrin- 
gan), shrink, sincan, sink, slincan, creep, stincan, stink, swincan, swink ; 
climban (climmaii), climb; (ge)liinpaii, happen, rlmpan, wrinkle; 
crimman, cram, grimman, rage, hllmman, roar, scrimman, wither, 
swimman, smm. 

Note 2. Here belong also iernan (Iman, yman, Ps. ioman, 
North, ioma), run, and probably beoman. North, beorna, beama, 
bum (Goth, rlnnan, brinnaii), with metathesis (179), pret. cm, bom, 
later am, bam, for *r9nn, *br9im, subsequently with regular ablaut 
WS. earn, beam. The form rlnnan is occasionally found, especially 
in gerinnan, curdle, though the latter now and then exhibits metath- 
esis ; the causative seraan may also be compared with the causative 
gerennan, curdle. Isolated forms are 9uiigoii, ffungen, from 96on, 
thrive (383. note 3). flndan sometimes has a preterit fUnde in WS., 
after the manner of the weak preterits. In EWS. sivingan takes the 
past participle sungen. 

NoTR 3. In North, all these verbs have a in the 2d stem, although 
there is no other exception in North, (at least in Lind.) to the rule by 
which a becomes q before nasals : ongann, band, fand, dranc, ge- 
lamp, bam, etc. As the vowels were certainly lengthened in North, 
before nasals (168), it is justifiable to assume that the a here follows 
the pattern of ablaut Class I. : binda-band, like gripa-gr&p. The 
forms containing u, like fUnd, drunc, gelump, now and then occur- 
ring in the editions, depend upon false readings of the manuscripts : 
scrincan has pret. plur. scrlungon (L. Mt. 13. 6), part, forscriuncen 
(L. Mt. 12. 10), dscryuuean (Rit. 24. 1) along with gescmncan 
(L. Luc. 6. 6). 

387. 2) Verbs in I -f consonant have the ablaut series 
e, ea (S, Ps. and North, only a), u, o: e,g,^ helpan, 
healp (hSlp), hulpon, holpen, help. 

Note 1. Thus are inflected delfan, delve, belgan, be angry, STvelgan, 
swallow, beteldan, cover, meltan, melt, sweltan, die, bellan, bellow, 
swellan, swell. The following verbs exhibit slight variations in WS. : 
giellan, yell, gieldan, yield, gielpan, boast, sclelfan (?), shake, sclel- 
Ian (?), clash, with ie, i, y, in the present on account of initial g, sc 
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(75), while Ps. and North, preserve the e (157) ; meolcan, milk, 
seolcan, grow languid, generally hare eo in the present ; exceptions are 
infinitive melcan (Lind. 2. 142), dsealcan (Gen. 2167). 

Note 2. feolan, adhere, reach, Goth, filhan, loses its h in the pres. 
before a vocalic termination, but retains it in the pret. fealh; the plnr. 
is rarelj fiulgon, usually fsfelon (according to 390), the part, folen. 
A pres. felgan, which is often assumed, does not exist. 

Note 3. The adj. collenferhtf, fierce-minded, points to a lost verb 
♦cwcllan, sioeU, 

388. 3) Verbs in r or h + consonant have the ablaut 
series eo, ea (North, also a), u, o : e.g.^ weorpan, wearp, 
wurpon, worpen, cast^ or feohtan, feaht, fuhton, 
fohten, fight; with grammatical change, weorOTan, 
wearflT, wurdon, worden, become. 

Note 1. So are inflected ceorfan, cut, carve, deorfan, labor, 
hweorfan, turn, sceorfan, gnaw, steorfan, die, sweorfan, polish; 
smeortan, smart; beorgan, protect; beorcao, hark, sneorcan (?), 6e 
forgotten, Bweorcan, o6sc«r6 ; *ceorraii, creak, *cweorran, inebriate, 
georran, chatter (likewise with umlaut, gierran), and perhaps seortfan, 
coire; with feohtan belongs ^fleohtan, weave. Here belong also the 
participles ^storfen, dead, sdmstorfeii, half dead. For feolan see 
387. note 2. 

Note 2. The North, forms of iveorpan, 'weorffan, are worpa, 
worVa (156. 2) ; for hweorfan Kit. has hwurfa (pret. plur. hurfon, 
L. Mt. 23. 15) ; for feohtan Ps. has fehtan, North, fehta, pret. feeht 
(so the inf. of hruhtun, iniecerunt, L. Mt. 26. 50, must be set down as 
hrehta) ; beorgan, North, berga, according to 162 ff. 

389. 4) Other variations, many of which will be at 
once comprehended by a reference to the phonology, 
are exhibited by the following verbs : 

bregdan, brandish 

stregdan, strew 

berstan, burst 

9erscan, thresh 

fHgnan, inquire, ascertain 

murnan, mourn 

spuman ) , , 

> tread down 
spornan ) 



brsegd 


brugdon 


brogden 


strsegd 


strugdon 


strogden 


bserst 


burston 


borsten 


9aer8C 


9urscoiL 


9orscea 


trsdgn 


trugnon 


frugnen 


meam 


murnon 




spearn 


spurnou 
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Note, bregdan and stregdan often lose their g, with lengthening 
of the preceding vowel : br^dan, brsbd, etc., 214. 3 (3d sing. pres. 
ind. britt, 359. 3) ; the past part, occasionally appears as bregden 
(Phoen. 306, Blick. Horn. 99. 32) ; str^dan is usually weak in WS. 
prose, and its pret. occurs in North, not only as strsegd, but also as 
strugde (cf. fUnde, 386. note 2). berstaii and ^erscan (North. 
ffsersca, ffaersca L., 9arsca R.^, ffersca Rit.) stand by metathesis for 
^brestan and *9rescan (179). fHgnan (Goth. fraUman) often 
drops g in the polysyllabic forms, and lengthens the preceding vowel : 
frinan, fraegu (see 214. 3) ; in its stead LWS. has frinan, frdn, in 
imitation of Ablaut Class I., though frunon, frunen remain. Assimi- 
lation occurs in fHnnan, frunnon, etc. ; other forms are pret. sing. 
freng, pret. plur. frungOQ (186. note), part, gefrsegen, gefregen. 
The n originally belonged only to the pres. of this verb (cf . Goth, frah, 
fr^hum) ; a relic of the older conjugation has perhaps been preserved 
in the pret. plur. frugan (R. Mit. 12. 10), and the part, gefrugen and 
gefHgen, though the latter perhaps belong to fricgean (391. 3). 
Instead of murnan, spurnan, spornan, which alone are authorized, 
the lexicons frequently write *ineornan, *Bpeornan; murnan has 
the weak pret. murnde (Andr. 154). 

390. Class IK Verbs of the Fourth Ablaut Class : 
Goth. 1, a, ^, u, WS. e, ae, sfe, o (Kent, and Ps. e, e, ^, o, 
North, e, se, 6, o, 150 ff.) : e.^., beran, bser, bs^ron, 
boren, bore. 

Note 1. So also are inflected cwelan, dtCj helan, conceal, *h"w6- 
lanC?), roar, stelan, steal; scleran, shear (pret. scear, plur. sc6aron, 
76), teran, <ear, ffweran, stir ; *8trlman(?), resist; brecan, break; 
here belongs likewise the isolated past part. gedTirolen, perverse; 
ge9ur&n, forged, perhaps belongs to 9Tveran, but possibly is an error 
for ge9r6en (405. 6). 

Note 2. Peculiarly irregular are : 

niman, take n6m n6mon numen 

cuman, come c{'w)6nk c('w)6mon cumen, cymen 

The opt. pres. of cuman (North, cyma, rarely cuma, inf. also 
c('w)ome), occurs not infrequently (uniformly in Ps.) as cyme, with 
i-umlaut; now and then this y occurs in other pres*. forms, which -do 
not properly take the umlaut. Instead of n6m, n6mon, LWS. also 
has nam, ndmon, which, according to 68, must be a recent formation. 
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A form cw&mon, frequently set down in the books, seems to repose 
upon no authority. The length of the 6 in n6in, c6in, is certified by 
gemination and accent. 

Note 3. For u- and o-umlaut in these yerbs see 370. 

391. Class V. 1) Verbs of the Fifth Ablaut Class : 
Goth, i, a, d^ i, WS. e, ae, sfe, e (Kent, and Ps. e, e, 6, e. 
North, e, ae, ^, e, 150 ff.), like metan, maet, ms^ton, 
meten, measure ; or with grammatical change, like 
cweflTan, cwseflT, cwsfedon, cweden, say (North. cuoeOfa, 
cu€e9, cuoedon, cuceden, along with cueOfa, cue9, 
cu^don, cueden, according to 156). 

Note 1. So also are inflected drepan, strike, screpan, scrape; s^vre- 
fan, sleep, Tvefan, weave ; fetajXyfall (?) ; cnedan, knead, tredan, tread; 
Uecan (?), cohere, sprecan (Kent, and LWS. also specan), speak, 
TVTecan, pursue ; Tvegan, carry ; lesan, collect, genesan, recover ; with 
grammatical change only the defective wesan (427). The pres. tense 
of plegan, play, is sometimes strong, and then belongs to this class. 
The past part, of drepan is found once as dropen (Beow. 2981). 

Note 2. WS. s^efan, give, gletan, get, are irregular only in accord- 
ance with 15 : pret. geaf, geat (Kent, and Ps. gef, get, North, geaf, 
gaBt), plur. g^afon, g^aton (non-WS. g^fan, g^tun), part, glefen, 
gieten, etc. 

Note 3. etan, eat, and firetan, devour, have the pret. sing, ^t, frsbt; 
cf . Goth. fp^t. The length of the ^ rests upon manuscript eyidence, 
and, moreover, is shown to be old (i,e., not due to prolongation) by the 
North, form 6t (150. 1). 

Note 4. For the u- and o- umlaut of these verbs see 370. 

2) The verbs gef^n, rejoice^ pl^n, adventure^ and 
s^on, see^ stand for *-fehon, *plehon, *seh(w)on (373). 
Their tense formation is : 

gefe^gon (gefaegeu) 

( s&won ( sewen 

( ss&gon ( saiven 

Note 5. For the conjugation of tfie present cf. 374. An infinitive 
^gefeohan does not exist ; gefaegen (North, gefagen), glad, is, like 



gef^on 


gefeah 


pl^on 


pleah 


s^on 


seah 
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f»gen, properly an adjectiye, cf. OS. fagan. The form s&won is the 
usual one in WS., ssbgon being rarely if ever found in WS. prose. 
The past participle is less frequently gesegen. 

In Ps. and North, the pret. of s^on is ssdh, according to 162 : plur. 
s^gun, -on, part, gesegen, North, also ges6n, R.^ ges^an. In place of 
WS. gef^on. North, has a weak verb gef^age, belonging to Class II. 

3) The verbs biddan, request^ Iicg(e)an, Ue^ sittan, 

sit^ form their present in Germ, with jo (cf. Goth. 

bidjan), but are otherwise regular: preterit baed, laeg", 

saet, participle beden, legren, seten. So, too, 9icg(e)an, 

take^ and fricgr(e)an, inquire^ have the same present 

formation, but with preterit Ofeah, ffah (besides the 

weak ffigede, 9igrde, 400. note 1, 401. note 1; the 

preterit of fricgean is not found), participle gefrigen 

(gefpugen, cf. 389. note). 

Note 6. The verbs whose stem ends in g have in the 3d stem either 
A OT A: 'Wfibgon, Ifibgon, 9fibgon, and wdgon, l&gon, 9dgoii, etc. 
(57. note 3). 

392. Class VI, 1) Verbs of the sixth ablaut class: 
Goth. OE. a, 6, 6, a, like faran, f6r, fdron, faren, go. 

Note 1. Thus are inflected alan, nourish^ calaD, call, galan, sing; 
g^rafan, grave, 9c{e)afan, shave ; hla.da.n, lade, wadan, ^o; dragan, 
draw, gnagan, gnaw; acan, ache, bacan, bake, sacan, dispute, 
8c(e)acan (Ps. North. Bcsecan, -a, 162), hasten; wascan (waxan), 
trash ; ge9racen, prepared, seems also to belong here. To these must 
be added the isolated pret. w6c, awoke, sprang, which has no corre- 
sponding pres. *wacan, and hence is usually coupled with the weak 
verb Tvsecnan, awake. 

Note 2. A few of these verbs have se instead of a in the past parti- 
ciple : e.g., gehlseden, grsefen, along with gehladen, grafen (49. 2^. 

Note 3. The irregularities of sc(e)afan and 8c(e)acan, pret scC^oc, 
8c6c, part. sc(e)acen, scsecen, are explained in 76. On the otlur 
hand, spQnan (subsequently also spQnnaD, cf. 396. a), instigate, and 
likewise WS. weaxan (also wexan, 101, North, wsexa, 162), grow, 
assume the conjugation of the reduplicating verbs (396) : pret. sp^on, 
w6ox (though EWS. sp6n, North. w6x). The participle ge(lufc>» 
(gedefen), batting, belongs here. 
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2) The verbs flton, flay^ l^an, hlame^ sl^an, strike^ 
Vw^an, wash (for the present forms of Ps. and North, 
see 374), have lost a medial h (cf. Goth, slahan, 
}7wahan, and 373). The 1st and 3d sing, preterit has 
g, 16g, sl6g, Ofwdg, through the influence of the plur. 
16gon, sl6gon, 9w6gon (380; 16h, sl6h, Ofwdh are to be 
judged according to 214. l). The past participle often 
has i-umlaut in the older texts: slegen, tfwegen (or 
Ofwogen), but also beflagen, belagen, slsegen (slagen), 
9waegen, which afterward prevail exclusively ; North. 
9w^n, 9w^n, 9ws§n. 

3) stQndan, standi loses the n in the preterits st6d, 
stddon, but retains it in the participle st^nden. 

4) The verbs sw^p(l)g(e)an, swear^ h^bban, heave^ 

hliehhan (hlihhan, hlyhhan, Ps. North. hlaehha(n)), 

laughj scieppan (scippan, scyppan, North. Kent, seep- 

pan), create^ st^ppan (staeppan), stop^ sc^99an, injure, 

have a j in the present stems, which is lacking in the 

other forms: preterit sw6p (once sw^or), h6f, hl6h 

(plur. hl6gon), sc6p (sc^op), st6p, sc6d (se^od, 76); 

participle sworen (once swaren), hafen and haefen, 

scepen and sceapen. 

Note 4. Along with 8C^99aii there is a regular infinitiye sceaJflTan ; 
and« conversely, along with 8c6od a weak preterit secede (400. 
note 1). In LWS. h^bban has weak forms: preterit h^fde, past 
participle h^fod. 

2) Reduplicating Verbs. 

393. The same four stems are recognizable in the 
reduplicating verb as we have already found in the 
ablaut verb (379); only that in the former case they 
are not so sharply differentiated, the 1st and 4th stems 
having the same vowel on the one hand, and the 2d 
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and 3d stems a different vowel on the other. When 
grammatical change takes place, it applies alike to the 
2d, 3d, and 4th stems. The distinguishing character- 
istic of the reduplicating verbs lies in the manner of 
forming their preterit. 

394. The preterits which originally sprang from re- 
duplication (352. l) are uniformly abbreviated in OE. 
by contraction. Only a small number of verbs have 
preserved forms which clearly reveal the manner of 
their formation : heht from h^tan, call^ Goth, haihait ; 
peord from rs§dan, counsel^ Goth, rairdj?; leolc from 
l^can, jump^ Goth, lailaik ; and with more complete 
disfigurement, (on)dreord (North, ondreard) from 
(on)drs§dan, dread ; leort from Is^tan, let. To all of 
these belong collateral forms according to 395. 

Note, heht is scarcely found, except in the sing. ; the plur. is gener- 
ally, in WS. perhaps exclusively, h6ton, according to 395. The other 
forms of this character are less frequent in WS. than in Ps. North., where 
they predominate to the virtual exclusion of preterits found under 395. 

395. More commonly the contraction leads to complete 
fusion of the reduplicating with the radical syllable; 
the product retains either e, € or eo, ^o as the resultant 
vowel : e.g.^ h^tan, h^t, h^ton, h^ten, call^ or hl^apan, 
hl^op, hl^opon, hl^apen, leap, 

a) The vowel e, € is preferred by such as have 

a) original a before n + consonant: bl^ndan, hJend ; 

h) WS. ^, Goth. Kent. Ps. North. € : (on)dr^Hlan, 
dread^ Is^tan, let^ rs6dan, counsel^ sls6pan, deep ; 

c) d, Goth, ai, except when a w follows or precedes; 
hdtan, call^ l^an, jump^ scddan (sc^adan, 76, preterit 
Hc6d and sc6ad), separate. 

To a) belong also the verbs f6n, seize, and hdn, hmiff, 
Goth, f^han, h^han (67) ; preterit, with grammatical 
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change, f eng, heng ; participle f Qngen, h^ngen, North, 
also foeu, hoen, i.e. fdbn, hden (like dcen, 429; cf. bif^n, 
Crist. 1168), besides h^ngen. 

Note 1. The e of the preterit is undoubtedly long in b) and c) ; it 
seems to have been originally short in a), but is afterward lengthened 
according to 124. 1 (onf6ng, Lind. Luc. 18. 31). 

Note 2. In Ps. and North, sle^pan forms the weak preterit sl§pte, 
Lind. Rit. Bl6pde; similarly there occur in WS. sl£&pte and ondr£&dde. 
The weak verb re^dan, read, has a strong participle rfibden (Blickl. 
167. 28). 

396. b) The diphthong eo, ^, is retained in the pre- 
terit by such as have 

a) original a before 1, n + consonant : feallan, fall, 
weallan, be agitated; fealdan, fold^ healdan, hold, 
stealdan, possess, wealdan, wield ; sealtan, salt, weal- 
tan, roll (North, waelta, also weak) ; wealcan, revolve ; 
b^nnan, summon, spQnnan, join ; g^ngan, go ; 

b) original au : Matan, beat, h^awan, hew, hl^apan, 
leap, d>hn^apan, pluck ; 

c) 6: lir6pa.n, shout, h.w6pB,n, threaten ; hl6taji^ sacri- 
fice, wr6tan, root; fl6can (?), applaud; swdgan, roar; and 
with 1-umlaut (present formation with jo, 372), w^pan, 
weep ; bl6wan, bloom, fl6wan, flow, gl6wan, glow, grd- 
wan, grow, hldwan, low, r6wan, row, sp6wan, thrive; 

d) ^w: bl^wan, blow, cl^wan (?), claw, cndwan, 
know, crflwan, crow, m^wan, mow, s^wan, sow (like- 
wise ss^wan, Cura Past.), Ofrdwan, twist, wdwan, blow; 
with wd, w6: swdpan, sweep, hw^san (hwsfesan?), 
wheeze. 

Note 1. gQngan, gangan, g^ngan, go. North, geonga (157. 4), 
has, besides geong, the preterits gang (Beow.), g^ngde, and 6ode 
(430 ; the latter probably only in prose ; the past participle gegQngen 
is lacking in North.), geng, gieng, Gen. 626, 834, and spenn, (Jen. 
445, are not genuine OE. To a) belongs the stereotyped North, parti- 
ciple ^blQiicgen, indignant. 
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Note 2. To b) belong the isolated participles ^acen, great (of. Goth. 
aukan, increase) , and ^a^en, given, granted; for North, ^sp^afta (?) 
see 384. note 1, and for iveaxan, 392. note 3. A strong preterit of 
b6an, dwell, past participle geb6ii, geb^en, b;^, is wanting; but 
its place is supplied by b6de, b^ede, North, b^de, b^ede, from the 
synonymous b^lan, b^wian, North, b^a. The 3d sing, preterit 
gen^op, ingulfed, requires an infinitive gen^apan or gen6pan ; and 
similarly onr^od, moistened, requires onr^adan or onr6dan. 

Note 3. The eo is certainly- long in b), c), and d) ; it is probably 
short in a), when followed by two consonants, unless secondary length- 
ening may have taken place. 

Note 4. Occasionally the plural has contraction of the 6o with a 
Towel of the termination, like r6on for r§o"wuii, from r6i¥an. 

Note 5. Irregular forms of the preterit in North, are : blew, blewu, 
bleuu, plur. bleTirun ; cneaw, cnse'w, plur. eneawun ; speua, preterit 
optative; seaw; heu. 

397. The past participle originally has the vowel of 
the present, though Rush. Mt. 12. 44 has aswdpen from 
swdpan (396), and w^pan forms the past participle 
wdpen as well as w^pen. Grammatical change, and 
hence a different vowel, is found only in the participles 
of f6n and h6n (395). 



III. Weak Verbs. 

398. The weak verbs are mostly derivatives. They 
are divided into three classes, on the basis of the varia- 
tion in their derivative suffixes : 

1) The jo-class : its original suffix was Indo-European 
-ejo-, from which was derived Germ, -jo- when the radi- 
cal syllable was short, and -lo- when it was long (45. 8). 

2) The d-class : its suffix was Germ. -<5jo-, interchang- 
ing with -6-. 

3) The al-class : its suffix was Germ, -al-, interchang- 
ing with -jo-. 
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In OE. these relations have been obscured in many- 
ways by subsequent phonetic changes. 

399. Only three different stems are to be distinguished 
in the weak conjugation: those of the present, the 
preterit, and the past participle. The two latter very 
frequently approximate in form. 

♦ 

I. FIRST WEAK CONJUGATION. 

A) Original Short Stems. 

400. Formation of the present stem. On account of 
the West Germanic gemination of consonants before j 
(228), the original short stems of this class, exclusive of 
those ending in r, became long in the present (with 
the exception of the 2d and 3d sing, indicative, 4lo). 
There are consequently in OE. two groups of original 
short stems opposed to each other, such as n^rian (n^r- 
gan, n^rigan, n^rigean), save^ and such as fr^mman, 
perform. All the forms of the present stem have 
i-umlaut. 

NoTB 1. Like n^rian are also inflected dorian, injure, Qiian, plough, 
fi^rian, carry, h^rian, praise, dm^iian, purify, sc^rlan, arrange, 
w^rian, defend, bescierlan, deprive, gew^rlan, clothe, gew^rian, iveir, 
dam, KTwierian (1), oppose, hyrieai, pertain, onhyiian, emulate, snyriaii, 
hasten, spj^an, inquire, styiian, stir. Like fk^minan form their 
presents : a) Verbs in m, n, and the spirants s, 9, t, g (reduplicated 
bb, eg, 190; 216), e.g., grf^miaaB, provoke ; trymman, confirm; 9^ii- 
nan, extend, 'w^nnan, accustom, dynnan, sound, dynnan, lilynifan, 
resound ; cnyssan, thrust, hrissan, shake ; sc^lOrVan, injure (also strong, 
392. 4), ds'w^bban, appease, TV^cg(e)an, agitate, 9icg(e)aii, receive 
(also strong, 391. 3). h) Verbs in t, d, like hw^ttan, incite, l^ttan, 
hinder, s^ttan, set, hr^dan, rid, (a)tr^dan, investigate. For the 
verbs in 1 and c see 407. 

Note 2. In WS., yerbs of this class with stems ending in a nasal, 
a liquid, or a spirant, gradually assume the forms of the o-class, and 
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pass over to this conjugation. In the Cura Past, certain verbs belonging 
under a), note 1, hare become assimilated to the r-stems, like n^rlan : 
gr^inian, provoke, l^mian, oppress, t^mian, tame, trymlan, confirm, 
beh^lian, conceal, sylian, wallow, hrisian, shake, wr^lan, support. 
In later documents the transfer to the o-class is completely effected, 
as well in the case of the r-verbs such as n^rian, dorian, ^rian, 
byrian, spyrian, styrian, as in that of the originally reduplicated 
stem finals: fr^mlan, dw^lian, h^lian, 9^nlan, hrisian, b^9ian, 
even gesw^fian, lull, h^ian, hedge. Of verbs whose stem ends in a 
short consonant, only hr^pian, touch, seem to belong here. Verbs with 
a short stem and irregular preterit, like l^gan-l^de, and those which 
are adduced in 407. a., are, with the exception of dw^Uan, usually 
exempt from the operation of this rule. 

401. Formation of the preterit. 1) The short-stemmed 
verbs in p, and those with mm, nn, ss, "^tS^ bb, eg in 
the present (400. note 1), have the ending -ede in the 
preterit ; the simple or ungeminated radical final conso- 
nant precedes the ending: n^rian-n^rede, fr^mman- 
fr^mede, (ar^nnan-Of^nede, cnyssau-cnysede, sc^flTfiran- 
sc^flTede, s w^bban - s w^f ede (190) , w^cg (e) an - w^gede, 
etc. ; only l^g(e)an, lay^ always has l^gde without the 
middle vowel (and l^de, 214. 3). 

Note 1. Such preterits without a middle vowel are occasionally 
formed from other verbs, e.g., w^gde, 9igde, cnysde ; subsequently a 
transfer of the double consonant of the present to the preterit, cnyssde, 
etc., may take place. 

Note 2. In LWS. the -ede of the preterit is frequently replaced by 
-ode (400. note 2). 

2) The verbs in -d, -t, take the ending -de, the latter, 
however, being assimilated to a preceding t: tr^ddaii- 
tr^de, s^ttan-s^tte (North, also satte, ssette, without 

umlaut). 

402. Formation of the past participle. The ending is 
-ed, the gemination of the radical final consonant being 
simplified as in the preterit: (ge)ii^red, (ge)fr^meai 
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(ge)?)r^ned, (ge)cnysed, (ge)sc^?)red, (gre)w^ged, (ge)s^ted, 
(ge)tr^ed; the participle of l^cg(e)an is again (ge)l^d 
without the middle vowel, to which add (ge)16d (214. 3). 
In the inflected forms whose termination begins with a 
vowel, the -e- is retained according to 144, with the 
exception of those in -t, -d : s^ted, plur. s^tte ; traded, 
plur. tr^de (cf. 401. 2). The latter regularly contract, 
both when uninflected, and before an inflectional suffix 
beginning with a consonant. The Anglian and Kentish 
dialects differ from WS. in retaining the vowel. 

B) Original Long Stems and Polysyllables. 

403. Formation of the present stem. The whole pres- 
ent stem of the dissyllabic verbs has 1-umlaut, when- 
ever the radical vowel admits ; verbs with ^o fluctuate 
according to 100. The derivative j is lost, except after 
vowels, as in cfegan, call. 

Note 1. To this class belongs a large number of verbs like dsfelan, 
distribute f deal; fyllan,v/iW; ^6rx%An,jadge; hieran, hear; stieran, 
st^oran, steer; strienan, str^onan, acquire; tr^wan, triewan, 
believe; cf9 an, announce ; gyrdsai, gird, etc. 

Note 2. 6awan, show, frequently occurs with umhtut, as in iewan, 
^wan ; without umlaut it may belong to either the Ist or the 3d class ; 
only apparently destitute of umlaut are h^an, elevate (*hiehan, from 
h^ah, high), and t^on, make, furnish, preterit h^ade, t6ode. 

Note 3. Among the polysyllabic verbs the derivatives in -ettan 
(properly -^ttan, Goth, -atjan) are especially to be noted, like bliccetan, 
lighten, roccettan, utter, sporettan, spur, as well as the compounds 
which simulate these derivatives, like Qndettan, confess, Qnettan, incite, 
orettan, battle, from ^andahaitjan, etc. These have gemination of 
the derivative t, according to 22B, although simple t is often written 
after a short syllable. 

404. Formation of the preterit. The termination of 
the preterit is -de, which is attached immediately to 
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the radical syllable. The i-umlaut is retained : hferan 
-hferde, d^man - d^mde. 

405. As the consequence of collision between the d 
of the termination and the radical final consonant, there 
result a number of minor variations from the normal 
form, which will be easily understood by reference to 
the phonetic laws. The most important are : 

1) Gemination is simplified : fyllan-fylde,^H, w^m- 
man - w^mde, defle^ ^firran - dfirde, remove^ cyssan 
-cyste, ki98 (the t in accordance with 2). 

2) The ending -de becomes -te after p, t, c, ss (sim- 
plified according to l), and x: 3i>pan-ypte, reveal^ 
gF^tan - gr^tte, greets sc^ncan - sc^ncte, pour out^ 
w^scan - w^scte, wish^ fecan-iecte, increase (but also 
ihte, 407. (?), cyssan - cyste, Am, lixan-lixte, shine 
(but hyspan - hyspde, mock^ adws^scan - adws^scde, 
extinguish^ l^san - l^sde, release^ rs^san - rs^sde, rush). 
Another exception is sl^pde, Lind. Rit. (395. note 2). 
WS. e^mban, comb^ has once the preterit c^mde. 

3) ffd remains unchanged in the older texts, but 
subsequently passes into dd : c^Ofan, e^Ofde and c^dde, 
announce. 

4) After a consonant -I- d, t, the d of the ending is 
entirely lost: s^ndan - s^nde, send^ gryrdan - gyrde, 
gird^ ^htan - ^bte, persecute^ tfrystan - Ofryste, thirsty 
etc. Only rarely is the spelling etjrmological : f aestte, 
hyhtte, etc. 

5) The verbs in rw, like gierwan, gyrwan, prepare^ 
hierwan, hyrwan, blaspheme^ nierwan, nyrwan, oppress^ 
sierwan, syrwan, deceive^ smierwan, smyrwan, anoint^ 
lose their w in the preterit, and have -ede, EWS. -ide, 
like the short stems : gierede, sierede, smirede, though 
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there are also (but not from gierwan) later forms like 
syrwde, syrwede, and even syrwode, according to 
Class II. With these verbs in rw seem to belong 
* wielwan, roll^ and rs§swan, consider. 

Note 1. The Ps. has regularly g^rwan, preterit g^rede, the North 
for the most part gearwla (iarwia^ B.^), according to the 2d weak 
class ; bat preterit g^rede, participle g^red, beside gearwade, parti- 
ciple gearw^ad. 

Note 2. In respect to the treatment of the ^w, the 2d and 3d sing, 
present indicative stand on a level with the preterit : glerest, glere9, 
etc., later glerwest, gier^^eff, etc 

Note 3. firaetivan, adorned, usually forms the preterit frsetwode, 
according to Class II., along with frsetwede; subsequently it even has 
present forms according to Class IL 

6) The verbs cfegan, eigan, call^ name (Ps. c^gan. 
North, ceiga, ceia, R.^ also cs^gan), from ^kanjan (176), 
usually carry over the g of the present into that of the 
preterit: clegde, cfgde (North, ceigde, R.^ also cs^gde). 
Only the Ps. has regularly c^de, if we except the verb 
greh^gan-geh^de, perform, hold, which is only used in 
poetry. 

Note 4. The following verbs are in part very irregular. 9^(a)ii, 
fffyv&n, ff^on, presSy pierce; hlie'wan, hl^'wan, icarm; ffrfe^n (?), 
express, compress; 8C^(a)fl, suggest, tempt; ♦t^(a)n, instruct. Of these 
the preterits are ff^de, ff^dde, 9^gde, CF^ivde, ff^j^de, V^cwde, 
96ode; 9r^de; sc^de; t^d(d)e; past participles ge9^d, geff^J^d; 
gehl^d, gehl^d; gMVr^d; get^d 

7) The verbs in consonant + n, r, 1, which, if regularly 
formed, should have syllabic n, r, 1 in the preterit, are 
very irregular: n^mnan, name, has n^mde with loss 
of the n; efnan, rsefnan, perform, frequently ^fnde, 
raefnde; so likewise North, hyngra-hyngerde, hunger, 
timbra - timberde, build, d^gla - d^gelde, conceal; but 
more frequently these verbs take the ending -ede or 
(especially in the Ps. and North., not till late in WS.) 
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the -ode of Class II. : n^mnode, ^fnede (North, efnade); 
f r^f ran - f r^f rede, -ode, comfort ; hyngran - hyng^rede, 
-ode ; timbran - timbrede, -ode ; dfegrlan - dfeglede, 
dlgrlade, etc. -Here again present forms, according to 
Class II., are subsequently found : fr^frian, hyngrrian, 
timbrian (cf. 400. note 2). 

Noqps 5. An exception to the rule is formed by ^lan, ^Ide, afflict, 

406. Formation of the past participle. Its ending is 
-ed ; in the cases whose termination begins with a vowel 
the e of the -ed is syncopated, and the same rules 
govern the contract of -d- with the radical syllable as 
in the formation of the preterit. The verbs in t, d, 
contract in accordance with the rule laid down in 402. 
Examples of the various types are : d^man - ged^med 

- ged^mde ; f yllan - gef ylled - gef ylde, 405. 1 ; gr^tan - 
gegr^ted - gegr^tte ; sc^ncan - gesc^nced ^ gesc^ncte, 
405. 2 ; cftSsLU - ^ecftSetS - gec^^tlTde, late gec:fdde, 
405. 3 , s^ndan - ges^nd (ed) - ges^nde , ^htan - ge^ht (ed) 

- ge^hte, 405. 4 ; gierwan - gegierwed - gegierede, 405. 5 ; 
ci^an-geci^ed (Ps. gec^d. North. geceiged)-gec£egde 
(Ps. gec^e. North, geceigde), 405. 6; n^muan-ge- 
n^mned-^gen^mde; timbran -getimbred (-od)-getim- 
brede (-ode), 405. 7, etc. 

NoTB. The long stems which here insert e in the uninflected forms 
retain it in LWS., even in inflected forms like ged^mede, gefyUede. 

0) Irregular Verbs. 

407. Some Germanic verbs join the termination of 
the preterit and past participle directly to the radical 
syllable, without the intervention of a middle vowel. 
These verbs consequently occur in OE. without the 
i-uralaut, and the verbs whose stem ends in a guttural 
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have ht in the preterit and past participle, according 
to 232. An original nasal is lost before this ht 
(45. 5; 185). 

a) Thus are regularly inflected : cw^Uan-cwealde- 
(ge)cweald, kill^ dw^llan-dwealde-ged weald, deceive^ 
s^llan (siellan, 80. note 2)-*sealde-geseald, give^ st^llan 
-stealde-gesteald, place^ t^llan>tealde>geteald, count; 
bycg(e)an-bohte-boht, buy^ r^c(e)an - r5hte, reck^ 
s^c (e) an - s5hte - s5ht, seek, tf ^nc (e) an - (fdhte - 95ht, 
think, t)f'ync(e)an-?)riihte-3'tiht, seem; with wider vari- 
ation, WS. wyrcan and wiercan, Kent. R.^ wircan, 
North, wyrca (Goth, waurkjan) - worhte- worht, work, 
and brlngan-br6hte-bp5ht, bring, with the present 
strong (Goth, briggan), though a weak br^ng(e)an 
(OS. br^ngian) also occurs, especially in North. The 
past participle has also the form brungen. 

Note 1 But from t^llan there is likewise found a past participle 
get^led, and from dwellan a preterit dwelede, dwelode (cf . 400. 
note 2). 

Note 2. Other forms of the preterit and past participle of wyrcan 
are- wyrhte, wyrht; wrohte, wroht. The preterit participle ge- 
warht, OS. giuuaraht, is found in Corp. 667. 

b) Certain verbs, more especially in the later docu- 
ments, have 1-umlaut in the preterit, less frequently in 
the past participle: cw^c(e)an-cweahte, cw^hte, 
shake; d^cc(e)an-d8ehte (?), cover; dr^c(e)an-dreahte, 
dr^hte,t;ea;; l^cc(e)an-leahte, l^hte, moisten; r^c(e)an 
-reahte, r^hte-Teaht, expound ; str^cc(e)an-streahte, 
str^hte - streaht, stretch; w^cc(e)an-weahte, w^hte 
-weaht (LWS. wr^can, etc.), wake; wl^c(e)an - 
wlaehte, wl^hte-wlaeht, wl^ht, make tepid; tf^cc{e)s^n. 
-S'eahte, (f^hte - (feaht, cover; * haeccean - hsehte, 
hack; * scycc(e)an - scyhte, mislead; ts^c(e)an - ts^bte 
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(LWS. tehte), tsfeht (LWS. tdht), show; rs^cean, 

rs^hte, reach; l8§cc(e)an-ls§hte (LWS. Id-hte), Is^ht 

(LWS. Wht), seize. 

Note 3. In the Ps. and North, the verbs with e in the present have 
se in the preterit, according to 162, raehte, wsehte, ffsehte, etc., except 
where it has been supplanted by the e of the present. Besides the 
regular participial forms, cl^c(e)aii has ged^ed, and wl^cc(e)aii 
has geT^l^ed, ge^v'laecced. 

c) In imitation of these verbs, certain verbs in c, 
which are in other respects regular, sometimes take ht 
in the preterit, but retain the i-umlaut : e,g,^ iec(e)an 
-lecte-iehte (Ihte), part, geleced, increase; t)f'rycc(e)an 
-(frycte, ^Trylite, part, gearrycced ; cnycc(e)an - cnycte, 
cnylite, ^ie; n^als^c(e)an-ii^als^cte, -hte (North. -cede, 
-cde), approach; 61^c(e)aii-61^cte, 6l^tQ^ praise^ etc. 



Conjugation of the Weak Verbs of Class L 



408. Paradigms. 



Sing, n^rie 
Plur. n^rien 

Sing. 2. n^re 
Plur. 1. n^rian 
2. n^rialOr 

n^rian 

n^riende 



Fbesent. — Indicative, 



Sing. 1. n^rie fr^mme 

2. n^re8(t) fr^mes(t) 

8. n^re9 fr^me9 

Flur. n^riaV fr^mmaV 



d^me ciege 

d6m(e)st cieg(e)8t (Ps. cfest) 

d^m(e)9 cieg(e)l8P (Ps. c6ff) 

d6ma9 ciega9 



Optative. 



famine 
fr^mmen 



d^me 
d^men 



Imperative. 



tr^me 
fr^mman 



d^m 

d^man 

d6ina9 



Infinitive, 
fr^mman | d6inan 



ciege 
ciegen 

cieg (Ps c6) 

ciegan 

ciega9 

ciegan 



Participle. 
fr^mmende | d^mende ciegende 
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Sing. 1. n^rede 

2. iiQredes(t) 

3. n^rede 
Plnr. n^redon 



fr^mede 
fk^mede6(t) 
fk^mede 
fr^medon 



Prbtbrit. 
Indicative, 

d^mde 
d6mde6(t) 
d^mde 
d^mdon 



Sing. 



n^rede 
n^reden 



Sing, n^red 
Plnr. n^rede 



Optative. 

fk^mede I d^mde 
fr^meden | d^mden 

Participle. 
fir^med I darned 
fk^mede | d^mde 



cfegde (Ps. c^de) 
etc. 



cfegde (Ps. c^e) 
etc. 



cfeged (Ps. c^) 
ci^gde (Ps. cMe) 



Note 1. For graphic variants of n^rlan, etc., like n^rgan, n^rigan, 
n^rigean, etc., see 175. For forms like s^cean, 86cea9, hnfifegean^ 
hnsbgeaff, etc., along with 86can, 8^ca9, etc., see 206. 6. 

Note 2. The -e of the 1st sing, preterit indicative is often lost in 
North, before the pronoun Ic : saegdig, L., 6adlg, c^rdlg, Bit, for 
ssegde Ic, 6ade Ic, c^rde Ic, etc. (356. note 2). 

Note 3. For the conjugation of the verbs in rw, see 405, 

409. n^rian and fr^mman represent the conjugation 
of the original short stems, d^man and ciegan of the 
original long stems. For examples of the former class, 
see 400; of the latter, 403. 

410. Strictly speaking, the inflected endings were 
originally the same in both classes, as they still are in 
the preterit. The actual differences in the conjugation 
of the OE. present are as follows : 

1) The j of the suffix -jo- was retained before an 
unlike vowel in the case of the short stems in r, like 
n^riau; in the other short-stemmed verbs it caused, 
before its disappearance (177), gemination of the radical 
final consonant in West Germanic, according to 228, as 
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in fr^mman. After long stems it was dropped without 
having produced gemination. 

Note 1. In verbs whose stems were long the J remained as g when- 
ever it was preceded by a vowel, as in ciegan. 

2) The present of the original short stems exhibits 
variation between geminated and simple consonants, 
the latter standing in the 2d and 3d sing, indicative and 
the 2d sing, imperative. 

Note 2. This variation depends upon the fact that the ending of 
these forms originally contained an 1 (cf. Goth, nasjis, nasjljy, nasei), 
and that the suffixal J prefixed to this i had already disappeared before 
the occurrence of the West Germ, gemination. Especially to be noted 
in this connection are the statements in 190 and 216, relating to eg as 
the geminate of g, and bb as that of f . I^g(e)aii-l^e9, sw^bban 
- 8TVQfe9« etc. Subsequently, and indeed abeady in North., this dis- 
tinction is overlooked, the geminated forms being introduced into the 
2d and 3d sing . s^est and s^llest, s^leV and s^IleV, etc. 

Note 3. The inflection of c6gan in Ps. depends upon a similar vari- 
ation : c^gu, c^t, C&&, imperative c6 (for ♦kauju, ♦kawis, ♦kawiff, 
♦kawl; preterit cMe for ♦kawlda). In the other dialects the g is 
carried through all the forms. 

3) The imperative sing, of the short stems ends in 
-e (Goth, -el), as in n^re, fr^me, while it regularly 
suffers apocope in the long stems, according to 133: 
d^m, hler, etc. 

Note 4. In LWS., forms like d6me, hfre, are foimd; in North., 
on the other hand, the short stems suffer apocope: n^, s^l (cf. 
372. note). 

4) In like manner the endings of the 2d and 3d sing, 
indicative are regularly shortened to -st, tf in the EWS. 
texts : d^mst, d€mtf, while the short stems but seldom 
admit of syncope (and then usually after 1 and g : s^m, 
l^gff, etc.). Subsequently there is a uniform prevalence 
of -est, -eV. 
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2. SECOND WEAK CONJUGATION. 

411. Present stem. The common basis of all the forms 
of this class is primarily a stem in original -o-. In the 
present tense, with the exception of the 2d and 8d sing, 
indicative and 2d sing, imperative, this likewise takes 
the suffix -jo- of the first weak conjugation, the two 
elements combining, as a rule, to form -ia- (-Iga-, -igea-), 
this combination being pronounced as a dissyllable, and 
incapable of causing i-umlaut : sealfian, anoint^ 16cian, 
look^ wunian, dwells tdcnian, betoken^ sc^awian, he- 
hold^ etc. 

Note. The number of these verbs is very large, since verbs belong- 
ing to this class can be formed from very many nouns, but particularly 
from adjectives. Especially to be noted are the derivatives in -nian^ 
Goth. -In6n, like faestnian, /o^ten; in -clan, OHG. -ilili6ii, like bade- 
clan, heg^ styfecian, extirpate, leldclan, delay , gearcian(?), prepare; 
and in -slan, usually Goth. -Isdn, like ricslan, rfxian, ruley bledslan, 
bless, mlltslan, pity^ hdlsian, great, eorsian, be angry, bUssian, rejoice, 
hr^owsian, rue. 

412. Preterit. The preterit of this class ends in -ode 
(-ade, -ude, -ede) : wunode, t^node, etc. 

Note 1. -ode is the regular WS. form, -ade being less frequent in 
this dialect, but the prevailing suffix in Ps. and North., in which 
dialects -ode is very rare ; -ude and -ede, though they are found in aU 
the dialects, are comparatively scarce. The forms with e belong more 
frequently to the plur. than to the sing., and we may perhaps assimie 
the normal forms to be sing, sealfode, plur. sealfedon (129). 

Note 2. Some verbs in w occasionally syncopate the middle vowel : 
tr^wlan, triiwde ; 9^owlan, 96owde, etc. 

413. Past participle. Its ending is -od, -ad, -ud, these 
forms standing to each other in the relation indicated 
by 412. note 1 : gewunod, get^cnod. To these must be 
added the -ed- of inflected forms, like gretdcnedum, etc. 
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414. Paradigms of the second class : 

Present. 
Indicative, Optative. Imperative, 

Sing. 1. sealfie ^ Sing. 2. sealfa 

2. sealfast > sealfie Plur. 1. sealfian 

3. sealfaiar ) 2. sealfiaff 
Plur. sealfia9 sealfien 

Infinitive: sealfian Participle: sealfiende 

Pbetjsrit. 
Indicative, Optative, 

Sing. 1. sealfode ^ 

2. sealfodest ? sealfoden 

3. sealfode ^ 

Plur. sealfedon, -odon sealfoden 

Participle: secJfad 

Note 1. Graphic substitutions of ige for ie, and of iga, igea for la, 
are frequent : sealfige, sealfigen, sealfigean^ etc. ; ge for ie is found 
in a few manuscripts : gnorngende, grieving, huntgende, hunting, etc. 
Contractions take place in the verbs b6gany boast, sc61an, shoe, and 
tiv^ogean, doubt. 

Note 2. North, has in many instances retained forms which ap- 
proximate more closely to the original ending of the present stem -6jo : 
e.g., infinitives in -ogla, -age, -ege; present indicative plur. -age9, 
-cgeff, -ega9, etc. Still other North, peculiarities are : indicative Ist 
sing, in -a, -iga (9r6wa, 9r6wlga), (2d) 3d sing, in -es, -eff, -i(g)a8, 
-iges, -agi9, -ai9, plur. in -a,9, -as, -es, etc. ; imperative 2d sing, iu -ig, 
like &rig, clflbnsig, along with -a; present participle in -ende, -ande, etc. 

3. THIRD WEAK CONJUGATION. 

415. This conjugation comprises the few remains of 
the Goth, al-class which are still preserved in OE, 
These are the verbs habban, have; libban, Uf^an, 
live; s^g(e)an, say ; bycg(e)an, think; and originally 
9r^ag(e)an (Ps. arr^gan, North. Vreiga), rebuke; 
sm^ag(e)an (Ps. sm^gan), think; fr6og(e)an (Ps. 
frlgan), liberate. Their inflection is as follows: 
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Present. 

Qi«*«ii«». Indicative, 

Singular: ,^^^ 

1. hflBbbe liifv^e 8^«© hjcge ffr^age tr^ge 

2. hafasit) llofa8(t) 8ags8(t) hoga8(t) 9r^as(t) fr6os(t) 

3. hafalOr Uof)a9 sa^^lflr hogaKT «r6a9 tr4o9 

Plural; 

(habbalOr (libbaV 

ihfiBbbaff ililfe(e)a»^«<^)** hycg(e)a«r «r^(e)a« fr§og(e)alflr 

Singular: ^^^ 

1. hsebbe Utf^^ s^cge hycge 9r6age fr6oge 



lUlJKe 



etc., like fk^mine, 406L 



Singular: Imperative. 

2. hafSa llofia saga hogs Vrto fr6o 

Plural: 

2 Il!*ll*« llir/''!**«««(^)»* hycg(e)air irp^(e)atr fr^(e)a» 
(nsebbao (llig(e)ao 

Infinitive, 

habban 1!!?^*^ 8^g(e)an hycg(e)aii «r6ag(e)aii fr6og(e)aii 
(llQ^aii 

Participles, 

habbende 1,*^ ". * s^gende hycgende Vi^agende fir6ogende 
(lilgeiiae 

Singular: Pbbteeit. 

1. hsefde llfde ssegde hogde 9r6ade flr^ode 

etc., like d^mde, 408. 

Past Participle, 
gehsDfd gellfd gessegd gehogod getfr^ad gefr6od 

416. The peculiarity of this class consists in the 
intermixture of forms belonging to the 1st and 2d weak 
conjugations. To the latter belong originally only the 
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2d and 3d sing, present indicative and the 2d sing, im- 
perative, all the other present forms being borrowed 
from the first conjugation. The preterit was formed by 
attaching -de directly to the radical syllable, and the 
past participle by adding -d. In the course of time, 
however, many modifications of the old system have 
taken place. 

Note 1. Later forms of habban are : 1st sing, indicative hafti, -o, 
-a (North, alwajs so), 2d hsdtst, 3d hsdfS, the latter being the most 
common in WS. prose ; LWS. sing, optative habbe. By prefixing the 
negative adverb ne, habban becomes nabban: 1st sing, present in- 
dicative nsebbe, nafu, etc., 2d nafast, nsefst, 3d nafaff, nsdfff ; plnr. 
nabba9; preterit nsefde; participle genaefd; cf. also nsefga, mendi- 
cant, nsefte, poverty. The past participle hsefed is peculiar to Bede. 
The preterit hasdde occurs in a charter of a.d. 991. 

Note 2. The collateral forms of libban with fg (fi), like lifgan, 
lifian, are chiefly confined to the Anglian and Kentish dialects ; Uofo 
is found in North, as the 1st sing, present indicative. In LWS. libban 
forms a preterit llfede (lyfede, lyfode, leofode). 

Note 3. Later forms of s^gean are : present indicative 2d sing. 
ssegst, s^g(e)8t, 3d saegff, 8^(e)ff, Ps. s^e9; imperative s^e; 
preterit ssbde, participle gessfed, according to 214. 3. hycg(e)an has 
the preterit hogode, plur. hogedon, according to Class II., and even 
bygde (3d sing, present hyg9). 

Note 4. The original inflection of ffr^agan, sm^agan, fr^ogan, is 
more clearly perceptible in Ps. than in WS. : infinitive 9r6gan, present 
indicative 9r^gu, 9r^as, 8Pr6alflP, plur. 9r6ga9, optative ffr^ge, impera- 
tive l!Fr6a, 9r6ga9, participle QTr^gende, preterit 9r^ade, participle 
ge9r^ad, for *9rai^an, *9raiiju, *9rauals, preterit 9rauda, etc.; 
likewise infinitive *frig^n, present indicative frigu, fk^as, fir^aff 
(trials, frfo9), plur. ♦frfgaff, imperative fir^a, firiga9, participle firi- 
gende, preterit fr^ade, firiode, participle fr^ad, firiod. Elsewhere 
there are f otmd shorter f oriias like 9r^an, sm^an, besides 9r6agean, 
sm^agean, etc. 

Note 6. The verbs belonging to this class were originally much 
more numerous. For the most part, they have either gone over to the 
n. class, like biofian, bifian, tremble, hlionian, recline, scQmian, 
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shame, sorglan, care, or hare a more or less perfect double formation, 
and are thus inflected in both classes : f^lgean -f^lgde and folgian- 
folgode, t^llan - tealde and talian - talode. From 'wacian, uxike, 
there is a present participle 'w»ccende; and from hatian, hate, the par- 
ticiple h^ttende. In the case of others, only a preterit without middle 
vowel points to the old inflection: plagian - plsegde and plagade, 
play; swigian (swigian? EWS. also sTnigian, sugian) - swigde 
(North.) and swigode, be silent; &dr6glan, &dr6gde, and &dr6gode, 
dry, etc. 



IV. Minor Groups. 
1) Preteritivb Presents. 

417. The Germanic preteritive presents have sprung 
from strong verbs, whose preterits have assumed a 
present meaning (like Lat. memini, novi, coepi, Gr. 
oZSa), while the original presents have disappeared. 
Their forms consist of: 

1) a strong preterit with present signification (perfect 
present) ; 

2) a newly formed dental preterit (352. 2) with preterit 
signification. 

418. The inflection of the former is in general that of 
the strong preterits, retaining, however, various older 
forms, such as the 2d sing, indicative in -t, and the 
i-umlaut in the optative. The dental preterit conforms 
entirely to the inflection of the weak preterits. 

419. In the formation of their strong preterits the 
preteritive presents range themselves under the ablaut 
classes of the strong verbs. Accordingly, they naturally 
fall into the following order : 
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420. First ablaut class, i) Present wiit, I know : 2d 
sing, wdst, plur. witon, EWS. wiotun, wietun ; optative 
wite; imperative wite; preterit wisse, wiste; infini- 
tive witan, EWS. wiotan, wietan ; participle witen ; to 
these must be added the ancient past participle gewiss, 
now used as an adjective with the meaning " certain." 
By fusion with the negative adverb ne, these forms 
become n^t, n^st, njrtun, nyte, nysse, nyste. 

NoTB. The Ps. has plur. weotun, neotun; infinitive weotan; 
participle ^weotende. The North., plur. "wuton, nuton; infinitive 
TTuta ; optative wite ; imperative wite, plur. wutaA ; preterit only 
wiste, nyste ; past participle gewitten. 

2) dg (iih, 214. 1), I have: 2d sing, iiht, ^hst, plur. 
^on; optative iige; imperative iige; preterit dhte; 
past participle sfegen and dgen, adjective own (cf. 378) ; 
with the negative, niili, n^te, etc. 

421. Second ablaut class. 3) d^ag (d^ah, 214. 1, North. 
d^g, 163), I avail : 2d sing, dolit (?) not found, plur. 
dugon ; optative duge, dyge ; preterit dohte ; infinitive 
dugan ; present participle dugende, EWS. duguude. 

422. Third ablaut class. 4) Qn(n), an(n), LWS. ge- 
uii(n), I grant: 2d sing. Qnst (?) not found, plur. unnon; 
optative unne; imperative unne (North, gionn, Kit.); 
preterit tiffe ; infinitive unnan ; present participle un- 
nande; past participle (ge)unnen. 

5) cQn(n), can(n), I know ^ can: 2d sing. cQnst, plur. 
cunnon ; optative cunne ; preterit ctitSe ; infinitive cun- 
nan; past participle cunnen, besides the ancient past 
participle cdV, known^ used as an adjective. 

6) 9earf, I need : 2d sing. Vearft, plur. Vurfon; 
optative Vyrfe, usually Viirfe; preterit tlTorfte (R.^ 
tyurfte) ; infinitive tlTurfan. 
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7) dear, I dare : 2d sing, dearst, plur. dmron; opta- 
tive dyrre, usually durre; preterit dorste (R.^ dy(r)ste); 
infinitive durran (?). 

423. Fourth ablaut class. 8) sceal, I shall : 2d sing. 
scealt, plur. sculon, sceolon; optative scyle (scUe), 
scule, sceole; preterit sc(e)olde; infinitive sculan, 
sceolan. 

Note 1. North, plur. scilon, sclolon, optative scile; preterit Kush.^ 
scalde, sculde, optative scylde. The forms scile, solele, occur in 
Cura Past. 

9) mQn, man (likewise gem^n), LWS. gemune, I in- 
tend : 2d sing. niQnst, LWS. gemunst, LWS. 3d sing. 
gemanV (?), plur. munon, LWS. gemunaV; optative 
myne, usually mune ; imperative gemyne, gemun(e) ; 
preterit munde; infinitive munan; present participle 
munende; past participle (ge)miinen. 

Note 2. North, has as preterit gem;^te (for ^gemynste, 185. 1). 

424. Fifth ablaut class, lo) maeg, I can : 2d sing. 
mealit, milit, plur. magon; optative maege, LWS. 
mage, muge, plur. mahan, mugon; preterit meahte, 
mihte ; infinitive magan or mugau (?) not found. 

Note. The forms of the Ps. are m^, iii»ht, m»^on^ mege, 
maehte. 

11) be-, ge-neah, it suffices (used only in the 3d per- 
son) : plur. -nugon, optative -nuge, preterit benbhte ; 
infinitive -nugan (?) not found. 

425. Sixth ablaut class. 12) m<5t, I may : 2d sing. 
m5st, plur. m<5ton, optative mdte, preterit mdste; 
infinitive mdtan (?) not found. 
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2) Verbs in -ml. 

426. The 1st sing, present indicative of the Indo- 
European verb ended either in -6 or in -ml (of. the 
Gr. verbs in -co and -/^t, like <f>€pa} and riOrjfii^ etc.). 
To the verbs in -6 belong all the regular Germanic 
verbs; of the verbs in -ml only scanty remains have 
been preserved; they are distinguished by the fact 
that the 1st sing, indicative ends in -m. Here belong 
the following OE. verbs : 

a) The Svhstantive Verb. 

427. The substantive verb is composed of forms from 
the three roots, es (indicative and present optative), 
bheu (indicative and present optative with future signi- 
fication, infinitive and imperative), and wes (infinitive, 
present participle, and preterit). The inflection is as 
follows : 

l) Root es : 

Presbnt. — Indicative* 



WS. 
Sing. 1. eom 

2. eart 

3. Is 
( Bind, -t 
j slondun 



Plur. 



j 8i(e)ndun 
V syndun 



1. sie 

2. sio, s^o 

3. si, slg, s;^ 
sien 



Plur. 



/ Bieu 
) sin 
( 8^ 



Pfl. 
earn 
ear9 
Is 

/ earun 
} 8lnd(un) 
( siondun 

Optative. 
sie 

(1st pen. also 
siem, sion) 



sien 



North. 
am 
ar9 
Is 

/ aron 
j sint, (-d) 
( slndon 



> sie, 86 

> sie, b6 



Note 1. Prothesis of the negative adverb ne gives neom (Ps. neam, 
North, nam), nts, nearun, -on. 
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Note 2. R.^ has also an indicatiYe plnr. sendun, and Lind. an 
infinitiye sie ; in the Ps. sind is the regular form of the plur., while 
earun is the rarest ; the form send is occasionally found in WS. The 
2d sing. ear9 occurs not only in Ps., but also in Boeth. 128. 

2) Root bheu : 

Present. 





Indicative, 


Optative, 




WB.-Ps. 


NOBTH. 


WB. 


NOBTH. 


Sing. 1. 


b^om, bfeo 


biom, b^om 


J 




2. 


bis, bist 


bist 


(b^ 


bia 


3. 


biior 


bi9 


) 




Plur. 


b6o« 


; bl9oii 
bfalflr 


; b^on 


bia 



Infinitive : b^n (North, bian) Present Participle : b^nde 
Imperative : Sing, b^o, plur. b^olOr 

Note 3. Later forms of bist, biff, are byst, byff. Only rarely 
does the North, have bioffon for biffon. R.^ has an indicative plur. 
beo>aii (biffon) along with b^o>, bio>. The Ps. has no example of 
the optative. 

3) Root wes: 

Present. 

Infinitive: "wesan (North. 'wosa^'wossa). Participle: wesende. 
Imperative: Sing, "wes, plur. Tvesaff (North. TreBS, wosas). 

Preterit. ^ 

Indicative : 1st sing, -wads, 2d sing, 'ws&re ; 
Optative : ivsfere, etc., the whole regularly inflected as a strong 
verb (391). 

Note 4. The past participle is generally wanting, but cf . 391. note 1. 
From fusion with ne results the preterit sing, nses, 2d nfi&re, plur. 
nfi&ron, optative ns&re. 

b) The Verb ''wilV' 

^2B. The present tense of the verb "will" was 
originally confined in Germanic to an optative used 
indicatively ; to these have been added in OE. a new 
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optative and an imperative (the latter occurring only 
as a negative). The preterit is of the weak conjugation. 
The inflection is as follows : 



ws. 
Sing. 1. wille, wile 

2. wilt 

3. wUe, wllle 
Plur. wlUa9 



Sing. 1. wllle 
2. wUe 

Hut. wlUen 



Present. — Indicative. 
Ps. 



wile 
wlUa9 

Optative, 



North. 
wlllo, -e 
wUt 
wU 
w^allas, -a9 



wsella, -8B, -e 

wellse, -e 
( wsellse, -e 
1 -wellaD, -e 



Preterit. — Indicative. 
Sing, wolde (walde) walde 



walde 



Optative. 
Sing, wolde, -walde walde walde 

Inflected like n^rede, 408. 

Note 1. In North, the Ist sipg. indicative is combined with the fol- 
lowing pronoun to form willic : R.^ distinguishes 1st and 3d sing, as 
wllle and wile; plur. willaff and optative wille, as in WS. The 
infinitive wUlan is rare ; Ps. has a present participle w^ellende, and 
R.* an imperative ne wella9. 

Note 2. Fusion with the negative adverb is the rule, occasioning 
certain irregularities in the vowels of the various forms : WS. 1st and 
3d sing, indicative nel(l)e, nyl(l)e, 2d nelt, nylt, plur. nella9, nylla9, 
optative nelle, nyl(l)e, imperative nele (?), plur. nellaff, nylla9, pret- 
erit nolde (R.^ Ist and 3d sing, nyle, plur. nylla9, imperative nellaff, 
preterit nalde) ; Ps. sing, imperative nyl, plur. nyllaff, preterit nalde; 
North. Ist sing, indicative nullllc, plur. nallas, sing, imperative nelle, 
plur. nallaV, nsellaff, nella9 (-e9, -as, -ses), preterit nalde. 
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c) The Verb ''dor 
429. The verb ddn, do^ is conjugated as follows : 



WS. 
Sg. 1. d6 

2. d^t 

3. d6ff 
Plur. d6iar 


Present. 
Indicative. 

Ps. North. 
d6m d6m, d6, d6a 
doDs(t) d6as 

dded dde9;d6se9,-as,-e8 
d69 d6a9,-as,-e9,-es 


Optative. 
WS. Ps. North. 

1** JSI J^* 
W^) VZ V"^ 

d6n do%n doe 


Infinitive, 
d6n d6n d6n, d6, d6a 
Ger. d6iuie d6anne, -enne 


Participles. 
d6nde dofende 


Sg.2. d6 
PL 1. d6n 
2. d69 


Imperative. 
d6,d6a d6, d6a, d6e 

d6n 

d69 d6a9, -as, -seff, -e9 


Past Participles. 
ged6n ) ^ , 


Preterit. 
Indicative. 
WS. Ps. North. 
Sg. 1, 3. dyde dyde dyde 

2. dydes(t) dydes(t) dydesft) 


WS. Ps. North. 



Plur. i^y^^** dydun \^y^^^ 
\ (dslidoii) ^ \ dMon 



(dyden ^y^^^ ^y^^ 
( dsbden 



Note 1. It is doubtful whether the oe of Ps. and North, should be 
written 6e or de, since the Mss. do not distinguish between them. The 
participles ged^n, ford^n, are found in WS. only in the poetical texts, 
to which they have probably been transferred directly from North, 
originals. The preterit plur. dfibdon, optative dfibde, are probably not 
found in WS. prose. 

Note 2. R.^ has Ist sing, present indicative d6(in), 2d ddest, 3d dd&9, 
plur. d6l0F, d6a9, do^9 ; sing, optative d6(a), plur. d6an ; sing, impera- 
tive d6, plur. d69, d6a9, do%9; infinitive d6aii, genmd d6aiuie; 
present participle d6nde, do^nde; preterit dyde, plur. dydon; past 
participle ged6aii, gedo%n. 
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d) The Verb ''gor 
430. The verb gdn, go (beside g^ngan, 396. note 1) J 

Pbbsent. 



Indicative. 

WS.-PS. NOBTH. 

Sing. 1. gd gfife 

2. gfife8(t) gfife8(t) 

8. gs&ff g8&9,gd9,.s 
Flur. gd9 gd9,g^9,-8 

Sing. 2. gd gd, gfife, gdae 

Plur. 2. gd9 gd9, g8b9, -s 

Zn/iniVire. 
gdn gdn, gsb 



WS. 



Optative. 
Ps. 



NOBTH. 



gdn 

JVesen^ Participle. 
gdnde gdude 



[gdae 



Past Participle. 
gegdn ge6ad 



, Pbbtbbit. 

Indicative. Optative. 

. 1, 3. 6ode §ade, 6ode 6ode 6ocle 

Inflected like n^rede, etc., 408. 



( 6ade 
( 6ode 



Note 1. In place of our ^ the Mss. often have ae, which may also 
be interpreted as de ; fife has only been admitted above, where the Mss. 
themselves contain the ligature as in addition to ae. 

Note 2. The inflection in R.i is the same as in WS., with the excep- 
tion of the plur. optative gfifen, along with gdn, and the plur. imperative 
g^tf, along with gdff. In one instance the Ps. has gdn as the 1st sing, 
present indicative. 
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a) The principal Northumbrian texts, besides a few 
Runic inscriptions (Stephens, The Old Northern Runic 
Monuments, I. 405 ff.)> are an interlinear translation of 
the Gospels, the so-called Durham Book, or Lindis- 
farne Gospels (best edition by Kemble and Skeat: The 
Gospel according to Saint Matthew, etc., in Anglo-Saxon 
and Northumbrian versions, Cambridge, 1868-78) ; and 
a similar translation of the Durham Ritual, edited by 
Stevenson for the Surtees Society, under the title of 
Rituale Ecclesiae Dunelmensis, London, 1840. 

b) Mercian is supposed to be represented by the modi- 
fied transcript of the Northumbrian gloss on the whole 
of Matthew and Chap. I., II. 1-15 of Mark (R.^), in the 
so-called Rushworth Ms. ; as respects the remainder of 
Mark and the other two Gospels, the gloss (R.^) is but 
little more than a copy of the Northumbrian. The 
whole is printed in Kemble and Skeat's edition. 

c) The oldest relic of Kentish is the Epinal Glossary 
of the 7th or 8th century (recently edited by Sweet, 
with photo-lithographs of the original Ms., London, 
1883), together with a few similar fragments, and a 
series of charters (Kemble, Codex Diplomaticus Aevi 
Saxonici, London, 1839-48). Of more recent date are 
a translation of the 50th Psalm, a hymn, and certain 
glosses in Ms. Vesp. D. 6 of the British Museum 
(Kentish Glosses) ; the latter were edited by Zupitza in 
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Haupt's Zeitschrift, XXI. 1 ff., XXIII. 223 &. Sweet 
regards the very important interlinear translation of the 
Psalter (edited by Stevenson, Anglo-Saxon and Early 
English Psalter, London, 1843-47, for the Surtees So- 
ciety) as Kentish, but it certainly is not written in this 
dialect, its affinities being rather with Northumbrian. 

d) Among the ancient specimens of West Saxon, 
certain works by Alfred the Great, preserved in contem- 
poraneous manuscripts, take precedence of all others; 
these are the translation of Gregory the Great's Cura 
Pastoralis (edited by Sweet, King Alfred's West Saxon 
Version of Gregory's Pastoral Care, London, 1871), and 
of the Chronicle of Orosius (now editing by Sweet). 
Next in importance is the oldest text (Parker Ms.) of 
the Saxon Chronicle, last edited by Earle : Two of the 
Saxon Chronicles, Oxford, 1865. Among the LWS. 
documents may be mentioned the numerous and still 
partly unpublished works of ^Ifric (circa 1000), whose 
OE. Grammar of the Latin Language has been lately 
re-edited by Zupitza, Berlin, 1880. The manuscripts of 
the poetical texts belong, for the most part, to the 
10th and 11th centuries. Instead of representing with 
accuracy any one of the preceding dialects, they exhibit 
a medley of earlier and later forms, including even such 
as belong to other Germanic tongues. 

Sweet's Oldest English Texts, soon to appear, will 
be of great value to students of the earliest ioYiuA of 
English. 
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[^This index comprises the principal words cited under the head of 
Inflection. 7^c numbers refer to sections. In the alphabetical arrange- 
ment, fS follows t. The numerals in 324-331, and the adverbs in 315 
and 321, are not included,"] 



i,c, 284. 
ddl, 254. 
a«, 239. 1. a. 
s&, 269 and n. 3. 
a§cyrf , 290 N. 4. 
jifen, 247. c. 
after, 314. 
^g, 290. 
^gen, 378. 
ifeghwa, -hwaelJer, 

-hwilc, 347. 
sehher, see ^ar. 
^ht, 269. 
^Ic, 347. 
^led, 244. 
8&ne, 237n. 2; 331. 
^nig, 348. 1. 
^niht, 348. 1. 
s^ninga, 318 n. 
^nlipig, 329. 
aeppel, 264. 
^r,313; 323. 
^rende, 248. 
^re8t(a), 313. 
^rist, 266 and n. 2; 

267; 269 and N. 4. 
jlrra, 313. 
sethrine, 263. 
aethwa, 347. 
aethwega, 344. 
s68t, 323 N. 2. 
cBvt, see SB. 
^gan, 420. 2. 
^gen, 378; 420.2. 
Ikgend, 287. 
Itht, see ^wiht _ 
^wa, 846. 



^hwsBt, 346. 
^hwae'Ser, -hwilc, 346. 
alan, 392 n. 1. 
alo«, 282. 
^et, 247. c. 
^nunga, 318 n. 
^r,273; 276 n. 1. 
^r, 252 and n. 4. 
£tor, 244. 
ituht, see irmht. 
^wiht, ^wuht, 344. 
^wSer, 346. 

hi., see begen. 
bacan, 3^ n. 1. 
baer, 294. 
bsernet, 247. c. 
-bjire, 299. 
b8e«, 240. 
b^n, 239. 1. 6. 
basu, 300. 
beadu, 259. 
bealu, 249. 
beam, 239. 1. 6. 
beam, 249. 
b^atan, 396. 
b^aw, 250. 1. 
b^, 247. 
gebed, 241. 
begen, 324 n. 
belgan, 387 n. 1. 
bellan, 387 n. 1. 
b^n, 268. 
b^nc, 269. 
b^nd, 258. 
b^nn, 258. 
b^o, 278 N. 



b^odan, 384. 
b^on, 427. 
beorcan, 388 n. 1. 
beorgan, 388 n. 1, 2. 
beornan, 386 n. 2. 
Beomice, 264. 
b^ow, 250. 1. 
beran, 370; 390. 
bere, 263; 264 n. 4; 

290 N. 3. 
berstan, 389. 
b^t, 323. 
betera, b^tost, betsta, 

312. 
betSian, 400 n. 2. 
bidan, 382 n. 
biddan, 367; 372; 

391. 3. 
bielg, 266. 
bindan, 367 ; 386. 
bi(o)fian, 416N.5. 
bitan, 382 n. 
bite, 263. 
bitter, 296. 
blaec, 294 n. 1. 
bl^wan, 396. 
bledsian, 411 k. 
bMo, 247 N. 3. 
blfcan, 382 n. 
bliccettan, 403 n. 3. 
blice, 263. 
bli«e, 299; 302 n. 
bli-Ss, bliss, 258. 
blissian, 411 n. 
blQndan, 395. 
bldtan, 396. 
bldwan, 396. 
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b<5c,283; 284 n. 
bgna, 277. 
bgnnan, 396. 
br^d, 307 n. 
brifedu, 279. 
bread, 290. 
gebrec, 241. 
brecan, 390 n. 
bregdan, 389 n. 
br^me, 299. 
br^Dgean, 407. a. 
br^ost, 274 n. 2. 
br^otan, 384. 
br^owan, 384 v. 
bng, bnw, 247 N. 3; 

260. 1. 
brim, 241. 
bringan, 407. a. 
broc, 284. 

br6«or, gebr6tk)r, 286. 
bnican, 386. 
bryce, 263. 
bryce, 302. 
brjfce, 302. n. 
brycg, 268. 
brygd, 266. 
bryne, 263. 
bii, see begen. 
biian, 396 n. 2. 
biigan, 386. 
bune, 278. 
burg, 284. 
bii(w)ian, 396 n. 1. 
bycgean, 407. a. 
byr«en, 268. 
byre, 263. 
byre, gebyre, 263. 
bjnian, 400 n. 1. 
bysen, 269. 

cal^, 300. 
c^sere, 248. 
cealf, 290. 

cearu, 262n. 4; 263. 
ceaster, 264. 
c^ne, 299. 
C^nt, 284. 
c^o, 278 N. 
ceole, 278. 
ceorfan, 388 n. 1. 
♦ceorran, 388 n. 1. 



INDEX. 

c^osan, 384. 
Chowan, 384 n. 
C^rt, 284. 
ciegan, 403; 406. 6; 

406; 408; 410 N. 1,3. 
ciele, 263. 
cierm, 266. 
cierr, 266. 
cild, 290 N. 2. 
cinan, 382 k. 1. 
cinu, 279. 
cl^«, 290 N. 3. 
cl^wan, 396. 
cMa, cleo, 260 n. 
cMof an, 384 k. 
clif, 241. 
clifan, 382 n. 1. 
clife, 278. 
climban, 386 n. 1. 
climman, 386 n. 1. 
clingan, 386 v. 1. 
cli«an, 382 n. 1. 
cU«e, 278. 
clQmm, 264. 
clynnan, 400 n. 1. 
cn^wan, 396. 
cnedan, 391 n. 1. 
cn€o, 261. 2. 
cn^oris, 268 n. 1. 
cnidan, 382 n. 
cnyccean, 407. c. 
cnyssan, 400 n. 1 ; 401. 

1; 402. 
col, 239. 1. 6. 
CQndel, 268. 
cr^wan, 396. > 
Cr^ce, 264. 
cr^da, 277. 
cr^opan, 384 v, 
cribb, 268. 
cringan, 386 v. 1. 
cii, 284. 

cncu, see cwicu. 
cuman,378; 390 n. 2. 
cunnan, 422. 6. 
cwalu, 263. 
cw^ccean, 407. b. 
cwelan, 390 n. 1. 
cw^ll^, 407. a. 
cw^n,^69. 
cwene, 2T8. 



I 



cweom, 274 n. 1. 
♦cweorran, 388 n. 1. 
cwic, cwicu, 303. 
cwice, 278. 
cwide, 263. 
cwinan, 382 n. 
cwincan, 386 n. 1. 
cwudu, 249. 
gecynd, 267; 269 and 

N. 4. 
cyil, 268. 
cylu, 300. 
cyme, s.m., 263. 
cyme, adj., 3(K2. 
cynn, 24o. 
eyre, 263. 
cyssan, 406. 1, 2. 
cy«an, 403 N.l; 406.3; 

406. 
c^««u, 266. 3. 

d^, 278 N. 
d^d, 269. 
dsBg, 240. 
dseges, 320. 
dsel, 240. 
d^l, 266. 
d^lan, 403 n. 1. 
daro«, 246. 
deall, 296 n. 2. 
deamunga, 318. 
d^a«, 273. 
d€aw, 260. 1. 
ged^aw, 301. 
d^cean, 407. b. 
ged^fe, 302 n. 
delfan, 387 n. 1. 
d^man,403N. 1; 404; 

406; 408; 410.3. 
d^mend, 287. 
ged€n, 378. 
d^ne, 263. 
D^e, 263 and n. 2. 
d^nu, 263. 
de'or, 239. 1. b. 
deorfan, 388 n. 1. 
D^re, 264. 
dorian, 400 n. 1. 
dieglan, 406. 7. 
dieme, 299. 
dile, 263. 
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dimm, 295 n. 2. 
dceg, 290 N. 3. 
ddgor, 289. 
dohtor, 286. 
dol, 294. 
ddm, 238. 
don, 429. 
dor, 239. 1. b. 
ondrs^dan, 394; 395. 
dragan, 392 n. 1. 
dream, 239. 1. a. 
dr^cean, 407. 6. 
dr^ogan, 384 n. 
dr^opan, 384 n. 
dr^osan, 384 n. 
drepan, 391 n. 1. 
drepe, 263. 
dnfan, 382 n. 
gedrihtu, 267 n. 
drinof266. 
drincan, 386 n. 1. 
dntan, 382 n. 1. 
dropm8§lum, 320. 
driigian, 416 y. 5. 
dr^ge, 299. 
diyht, 269. 
drync, 266. 
drype, 263. 
dryre, 263. 
diifan, 385. 
dugan, 421. 
dugu«, 269 N. 3. 
durran, 422. 7. 
duru, 274and n. 2. 
Mwiscaxif 4Q5. 2. 
dwinan, 382 n. 
gedwolen, 390 n. 1. 
dyne, 263 and n. 1. 
dynn, 247 ; 263 n. 3. 
dynnan, 400 n. 1. 
dynt, 266. 
gedyne, 263. 
gedyre, 263. 

^a, 260 N. 

^acen, 390 n. 1. 
^aden, 390 n. 1. 
^adig, 296. 
^age, 276 and n. 1. 
eald,296; 307; 310 ff. 
ealh, 242. 



eall, 291 N.; 293 n.1; 

295 N. 2. 
ealles, 319. 
eallunga, 318. 
ealu, 249; 275. 
^ar, 289. 
eard, 273. 

^are, 276 n. 1 ; 280. 
earm, s.m., 239. 1. a. 
earm, adj., 307. 
earn, 300. 
^astmest, 314. 
€awan, 403 n. 2. 
(^awunga, 318. 
eax, 258. 
^e, 263. 
ecg, 258. 
^fnan, 405. 7. 
^e, 263 and N. 4; 290 

N.3. 

dghwa,-hw8B'5er,-hwilc, 

Egipte, 265. [347. 

^gle, 303 N. 

ehher, see €ar. 

^htan,405.4; 406. 

^le, 263. 

^Ues, 319. 

emnet, 247. c. 

^nd, 323. 

^ndeme8(t), 319. 

^nde, 246. 

^nge, 315 n. 

^ngel, 244. 

Engle, 264. 

<fode, 395N.2; 430. 

eoh, 242. 

^ored, 273. 

eorl, 239. 1. a. 

eorringa, 318. 

eorsian, 411 n. 

eor«e, 278. 

^ower, 335; 336 n. 

^owu, 258 N. 

^rian, 400 n. 1. 

^sne, 248. 

^8t, 269. 

etan, 391 n. 3. 

•^ttan, 403 n. 3. 

gefa, 277 n. 2. 
f ^cne, 320. 



f 8§cne, 298 n. ; 299. 

faeder, 285. 

faegen, gefaegen^ 391 

N. 5. 
faeger, 296; 307. 
faereld, 244. 
f aestan, 405. 4. 
faesten, 247. c. 
faestnian, 411 n. 
f^tels, 244. 
f ^g, 295. 
f ^h, 295. 

famig, 296. * 

faran, 392. 1. 
fa«u, 279. 
geUsL, 277 N. 2. 
-feald, 330. 
fealdan, 396. 
feallan, 396. 
fealu, 300. 
fearh, 242. 
f^a(we), 301. 
gef^g, 290 N. 4. 
feld, 272. 
felt, 290 N. 3. 
f^ng, 266. 
feoh,242; 275. 
feoht, 254. 
feohtan, 388. 
feola, fela, a.m., 276; 

adv., 317. 
feolan, 387 n. 2. 
gef^on, 373; 31)1. 2. 
f^ond, 287 and w. 2. 
feor, 313. 
feorh,241; 273. 
f^rian, 400 n. I. 
fetan, 391 n. 1. 
fe«erfdt, 304 N, 1. 
gefiend, 287. 
fierd, 269. 
fierr, 323. 
^fierran, 405. 1. 
fierresta, 313. 
fierst, 266. 
figan, 382 n. 1. 
findan, 386n. 1, 2. 
firen, 255. 2. and n. 3. 
fiscere, 248. 
fit, 258. 
fl^, 278 N. 
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fl^sc, 290 N. 3. 
fldh, 295. 
fl^a, 277 N. 2. 
flcah, 290 N. 3. 
fldogan, 384 n. 
fleohtan, 388 n. 1. 
fldon, 373; 384 n. 
fldos, see flys. 
fl^otan, 384 n. 
fl^t, 247. 
geflit, 241. 
flitan, 382 n. 
fldcan, 396. 
Add, 273. 
fldr, 274 N. 1. 
fldwan, 396. 
flyge, 263. 
flyht, 266. 
flys, 290 N. 3. 
folde, 278. 
folgian, 416 n. 5. 
fdn, 367; 373; 395; 397. 
fQnu, 279. 
fdr, 254. 
ford, 273. 
fore, 313 ff. 
forhwega, 344. 
forl^gis, 258. 
forma, 314. 
forwyrd, 267. 
fdt, 281. 

fraetwan, 405 v. 3. 
fraetwe, 259. 
fr^a, 277 n. 2. 
fr^me, 302. 
fr^mian, 400 n. 2. 
fremman, 400; 401.1; 

402; 408; 410. 1,3. 
f remu, 252 n. 4. 
frlo,297N.2. 
f r^ogean, 415; 416 n. 4. 
fr^ond, 286. 
freosan, 384 n. 
fretan, 391 n. 3. 
fricgean, 372; 391.3. 
gefriend, 287. 
f rignan, 389. 
frio«u, 271. 
frdfor,254; 255.2. 
frumsceaft, 273. 
fugol, 245. 



fuU, «.OT., 239. 2. 

fuU, adv., 319. 

f ulluht, 267 ; 269 and 

N.4. 

furh, 284. 
fylgean, 416 n. 5. 
fyllan, 403 N.l; 406.1; 

406. 
tp, 239. 1. b. 
fyrmest, 314. 
fyrn,295; 302 N.; 319. 
fyrs, 266. 
fyr8t(a), 313. 

galan, 392 k. 1. 
gan, 430. 
gar, 273. 
g^t, 284. 
grapes, 319. 
g^ara, 317. 
gearu, 300; 307. 
gearwian, 405 n. 1. 
geatwe, 259. 
Gend, 284N.4. 
tdgegnes, 319. 
g^gde, 396 N. 1. 
g^nge, 299. 
geoc, 238. 
geogu«, 269 N. 3. 
geolu, 300. 
geon, 338 n. 4. 
geond, 338 n. 4. 
begeondan, 338 n. 4. 
geong, 307; 310; 311. 
g^opan, 384 n. 
georran, 388 n. 1. 
geostra, 317. 
g^otan, 384 n. 
getwynne, 329. 
gied, 247. 
giefan, 391 n. 2. 
giefende, 305. 
gief u, 252 and n. 4. 
gieldan, 387 n. 1. 
giellan, 387 n. 1. 
gielpen, 296. 
giena, 317. 
giend, see geond. 
gierd, 258. 
gierran, 388 n. 1. 
gierwan, 405. 5 ; 406. 



giest, 266. 
giet, gieta, 317. 
gietan, 391 n. 2. 
gif re, 298 n. 
gif tu, 267 N. 
gimm, 264. 
ginan, 382 n. 
gind, see geond. 
onginnan, 386 n. 1. 
glsed,294; 307. 
gl^aw,301; 303 n. 
gMd, 269. 
gl^ng, 264. 
gMo, 250 N. 2. 
glidan, 382 n. 
gldf, 254. 
gldwan, 396. 
gnidan, 382 n. 
gdd, 239. 1. b, 
gdd,293; 304; 812. 
gddddnd, 286. 
gdma, 277. 

ggngan, 396 and n. 1. 
gds, 284. 

grafan, 392 n. 1, 2. 
gr^fet, 247. c. 
gr^at, 307. 
gr^mman, 400 N. 1. 
gr^ne, 298. 
gr^otan, 384 n. 
gr^tan, 405. 2; 406. 
grimm, 295 n. 2. 
grimman, 386 v. 1. 
grindan, 386 n. 1. 
gripan, 382. 
gripe, 263. 
begroren, 384 n. 2. 
grdwan, 396. 
gnit, 284. 
gegrynd, 290 n. 4. 
gryre, 263. 
guma, 276. 
gyden, 258. 
gylden, 296. 
gyrdan, 403 n. 1; 405. 4. 
gyte, 263. 

habban,415; 416 k. 1. 
h^d, 273. 

♦haeccean, 407. 6. 
hflkdre, 315. 
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h»f, 240. 

haeft, 239. 1. a. 

haegtes, 268. 

h£61, 200 N. 3. 

hsele, 263. 

hsele'S, 282. 

h8§lend, 287. 

hffilu, 279. 

haerfest, 273. 

hseteru, 290. 

h^-S, 268. 

hsetSen, 296. 

hdl, 296. 

halig, 293; 296. 

halsian, 411 n. 

ham, 237 n. 2. 

hasu, 300. 

h^tan, 394; 396. 

hatte, 367. 2. 

he, 334. 

heaf od, 243. 1 ; 244. 

heah,296andN.l;304 

N.3; 308; 310; 311; 

319. 
healdan, 396. 
Healfdene, 263. 
heall, 403 n. 2. 
heard, 303 N.; 306; 309; 

311. 
hearg, 264; 273. 
geh^aw, 260. 1. 
h^awan, 396. 
h^bban, 372; 392.4. 
h^fe, 263. 
h^g, 247 N. 3. 
h^e, 263. 
h^gian, 400 n. 2. 
helan, 390 n. 2. 
beh^lian, 400 n. 2. 
h^ll, 268. 
helm, 239. 1. a. 
helpan, 367; 387. 
h^n, 268. 
hinges t, 244. 
heo, see hiew. 
h^ofan, 384 n. 
heofon, 246. 
heorot, 246. 
heorte, 278. 
heoru, 249; 271. 
h^re, 246; 247 n. 2. 



h^rian, 400 n. 1. 
h^te,263andN. 4;290 

N.3. 

h^ttend, 286. 
hider, 322. 
gehield, 290 n. 4. 
hieran,404; 410.3. 
hierde, 248. 
hierwan, 405. 6. 
hiew, 260 N. 3. 
hiewet, 247. c. 
higan, see hiwan. 
hild, 268. 
hilt, 290 N. 3. 
hind, 268. 
hindema, 314. 
hiwan, 277 n. 1. 
hladan, 392 n. 1, 2. 
hWw,hl8&w, 260.1; 290 

N.3. 

hMapan, 396; 396. 
hMo, 260 N. 1. 
hMotan, 384 n. 
gehMow, 301; 307 n. 
hliehhan, 372; 392.4. 
hliewan, 406 n. 4. 
hlifan, 382 n. 1. 
hlimman, 386 n. 1. 
hli(o)nian, 416 N. 5. 
hli«, 241. 
gehldw, 260. 1. 
hldwan, 396. 
gehlyd, 290 n. 4. 
hlynnan, 400 n. 1. 
gehnsest, 290 n. 4. 
hn^apan, 396. 
hn^aw, 301. 
hn^sce, 303 n. 
hnigan, 382 n. 
hm'tan, 382 n. 
hnitol, 296. 
hnitu, 284 n. 3. 
hnutu, 284 n. 3. 
hdcede, 299. 
hof, 239. 1. 6. 
hdh, 242. 

holh, hoi, 242 n. 1. 
hoi, 294. 
hdlinga, 318. 
hgrnor, 246. 
hdn,373ff.;396.A.;397. 



hQna, 277. 

hgnd, 274. 

hop, 239. 1. b. 

horh, 242 n. 2. 

hosu, 279. 

hracu, 279. 

hra(w), hr86(w), 260 n. 

2; 290 N.3. 
hrasd, 294 and n. 1. 
hr^ddan, 400 N. !, 
hreaw, 301. 
hr^mig, 296. 
hreodan, 384 y. 
hrdoh,296sr.l;a04iT.3, 
hreohtan, 388 n. 2. 
hr^osan, 384 n. 
hr^ow, 260, 
gehr^ow, 260. I, 
hreowan, 3S4 n. 
hr^owsian, 411 n. 
hr^pian, 400 3(, 2. 
hre'«, 290 n. 8, 
hrinan, 383 k. 
hrindan, 380 k. I, 
bring, 239. I. a. 
hrisian, 400 \\ % 
hrissan, 400 n. 1. 
hroden, 384 ^. 
hrdpan, 39G. 
hnise, 278. 
hriitan, 385. 
hrycg, 247. 
hrytSer, 289, 
hryre, 263. 
huhwega, 344, 
hungor, 273. 
hunta, 277. 
hwa, 341; 343; 345. 
gehwa, 347, 
hwaB'5er,342; 343; 345. 
gehwae'Ser, 347. 
hwael, 240. 
hws^san, see hwt^Ban. 
hwaet, 293 ; 3o0. 
ahwaet, 346. 
hwaethuguningas, 319. 
hwaBthwega, 344. 
♦hwelan, S8r*N,l. 
hwelc, 342; 343:^6. 
hwelchwega, li44, 
gehwelc, §47. 
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hweorfan, 388 n. 1, 2. 
hwesan, 396. 
hwinan, 382 n. 1. 
hw^ttan, 400 n. 1. 
hwQmm, 239 n. 2. 
hwdn, 237 n. 2. 
hwdpan, 396. 
hwyrft, 266. 
liycgean, 415 ; 416 n. 3. 
hyd, 269. 
gehygd, 267i 269 and 

N. 3. 
oferhygd, 267. 
hyge, 263. 
hyht, 266. 
hyhtan, 406. 4. 
hyll,247; 266. 
♦hylu,263N. 1. 
hyngran, 406. 7. 
hype, 263. 
onhyrian, 400 n. 1. 
hyrnit(t)u, 268 n. 
gehyrsto, 267 n. 
hyse, 263 and n. 3. 
hyspan, 406. 2. 
hy«, 268. 

1,284. 

ic, 332. 

ides, 266.2; 269 n. 3. 

lecan, 406. 2; 407. c. 

leg, 268. 

ielde, 266. 

ieldu, 279. 

ielfe, 264. 

ielfet(t)u, 268 n. 

iernan, 386 N. 2. 

ierre, 299. 

ierringa, 318. 

ie«, 323. 

lewan, 403 n. 2. 

ilea, 291 N. 1 ; 339. 

incer, 336. 

inne, 314. 

inner (r) a, innemest, 

314. 
iren, 296. 

lacan, 394; 396. 
la«u, 263. 
ls§ccean, 407. b. 



Uce, 248. 

Is6s(8a), \^8les)ty 312; 

323. 
1«§8, 269. 
Iset, 294; 314. 
Is&tan, 394; 396. 
laetemest, 314. 
l8§w, 290. 
lagu, 271. 
l^r, 262N.4; 264; 276 

N. 1. 
lar^ow(a), 260 n. 1. 
l^tt^ow(a), 260 N. 1. 
l^ah, 264 N. 2. 
Man, 373 ff. ; 392. 2. 
l^ccean, 407. b. 
l^cgean, 401. 1; 402; 

410 N. 2. 
leger, 246. 
*l^gu, 243 N. 1. 
l^mian, 400 n. 2. 
l^ng, 323. 
l^nglifra, 323 n. 2. 
leo, 277 N. 2. 
Mode, 266. 
leodan, 884 n. 
Mof, 309; 311. 
Mogan, 384 n. 
Mon, 373if.; 383 n. 4. 
leoran, 403 n. 1. 
-le'osan, 384 N. 
lesan, 391 n. 1. 
l^ttan, 400 n. 1. 
libban, 416. 
lie, 239. 1. b. 
-lie, 294. 

licgean, 372; 391.3. 
li'5,241; 271. 
h^, 273. 
li«an, 382 n. 
li«8, liss, 268. 
lieg, 266. 

li(e)get, 247. c; 264. 
beh'fan, 382 n. 
-limpan, 386 n. 1. 
linnan, 386 n. 1. 
lio«u-, 271. 
lixan, 406. 2. 
loc, 239. 1. b. 
locian, 411. 
iQmb(or), 290. 



iQDg, 310 ff. 

Ignu, 279. 

lot, 239. 1. b. 

liican, 386. 

lufu, 263. 

lus, 284. 

liltan, 386. 

lyft,266andN.2;267; 

269 and n. 4. 
lyge, 263. 
lyre, 263. 
lysan, 406. 2. 
lytel,296andN.l;312; 

319. 
lytes, 319. 
lytlum, 319. 

m^, ms6, 312 k.; 323. 
matSum, 244. 
maed, 269. 
mseg, 424. 10. 
m8§g, 240. 
gemsene, 302 n. 
-m8§lum, 320. 
m8§8t(a), 312. 
maew, 266. 
m^fealdre, 323 n. 2. 
magan (1), see mseg. 
magu, 271. 
gemah, 296. 
Mailros, 284. 4. 
mara, 312. 
mawan, 396. 
mearc, 264. 
mearh, 241. 
mearu, 300. 
m^ce, 248. 
meltan, 387 n. 1. 
m^ne, 263. 

m^nigo, 279 and n. 3. 
meodu, 271. 
meolcan, 387 n. 1. 
meolu, 249. 
meotod, 245. 
m^owle, 278. 
^m^ian, 400 n. 1. 
metan, 391. 
m^te, 263 and n. 3, 5. 
micel,"296andN.l;312. 
micles, miclum, 319. 
mid, 297; 314. 
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tdmiddes, 310. 
mieht, 269. 
Mierce, 266. 
gemierce, 248. 
migan, 382 n. 
milts, 258. 
mm, 335. 
mi«an, 382 n. 
modor, 285. 
mgn, 2B2. 
mona, 277. 
mdna«, 282. 
mgnig, 291 n. ; 296. 
morgen, 244 n. 
moru, 279. 
mdtan, 425. 
mu«, 239. 1. a. 
mugan {'i),8ee maeg. 
miman, 423. 9. 
muman, 389. 
mus, 284. 
gemynd, 267; 269 and 

N. 3. 
myne, 263. 
gemyne, ».n., 263. 
gemyne, adj., 302. 
myre, 278. 

ns&dl, 254. 
na&dre, 278. 
naeht, see ni(e)ht. 
genseme, 299. 
iis6nig, 348. 2. 
nahwaBtJer, naw^er, 

348. 2. 
nalaes, nal(a)8, nalles, 

319. 
nan, 348. 2. 
nitthwa, -hwelc, 344. 
nawiht, ndwuht, nauht, 

n^ht, 348. 2. 
ncades, see niedes. 
-neah, 424. 1. 
neah, 313. 
neaht, seem{e)ht. 
n^als§cean, 407. c. 
nealles, 319. 
«gen^apan,396N.2. 
n^ar, 323. 
nearu, 259. 
ncaru, 300, 



n^b, 247. 
nefa, 277. 

n^mnan, 405. 7 ; 406. 
neo'Semest, 314. 
neotan, 384 n. 
*n^ru, 243n. 1. 
n^rgend, 287. 
n^rian, 400; 401; 402; 

408; 410.1,3. 
genesan, 381 n. 1. 
n^t, 247. 
ni«an, 314. 

ni^era, ni'Semest, 315. 
nied, 269. 
niedes, 320. 
niehsta, 313. 
ni(e)ht, 284. 
ni(e)hte8, 320. 
ni(e)htlQnge8, 319. 
nierwan, 405. 5. 
nierwet, 247. c. 
nieten, 243. 1. 
niman, 390 n. 2. 
genip, 241. 
nipan, 382 n. 
niwe, 297 n. 1. 
gendg, 291 n. ; 319. 
ndht, see nowiht. 
ndhwae'Ser, ndwSer, 

348.2. 
♦gendpan, see *genea- 

pan. ^ 
NorSanhymbre, 265. 
nortSmest, 314. 
nosu, 274 n. 1, 2. 
ndwiht, ndwuht, ndht, 

348.2. 
genyht, 269 and n. 4. 
nyt, 258. 
nyt, 297. 

ofd^le,263. 
oferm^tto, 255. 3. 
of tige, 203. 
dht, see dwiht. 
dliwae'Ser, dwtSer, 346. 
dleccean, 407. c. 
QncMow, 250. 1. 
Qndettan, 403 n. 3. 
Qndswaru, 253. 
onettan, 403 n. 3. 



Qnge, 315 w. 

onsien, -s^oii, 209 n. 3. 

orc^apes, 31 tl 

orettan, 403 n. 3. 

ds, 282. 

d«er, 291 n. 

dwiht, dwulit, iHit, 344. 

oxa, 277 N, L 

p»«, 240. 

Paris, 284 N. 4. 

Perse, 264. 

peru, 279. 

piose, 278. 

plagian, 416 x. 5. 

plegan, 3aON. 1, 

pleoh, 242, 

pMon, 373 ff. ; 391. 2. 

pyle, 263. 

r^, 277 N. 2. 
rslcean, 407. h. 
ra&dan, 394; 395. 
r«§den, 258. 
raefnan, 405. 7. 
re6san, 405, 2. 
rslswan, 405. 5. 
♦onr^adan, 390^.2, 
r^c, 266. 
r^ccean, 407. k 
r&ean, 407. (i. 
reocan, 334 n. 
r^odan, 384 h. 
r^ofan, 384 n. 
reotan, 384 >^ 
r^ow, 301. 
geresp, 290 x. 4, 
re wet, 247. t, 
rice, s.n., 2411 
nee, adj., 309. 
ridan, 382 Tf. 
rimpan, 386 ir, L 
Rin, 284 K. 4. 
rinan, 382 n, I. 
ripan, 382 n. I. 
risan, 382 >, L 
rixian, 411 y. 
roccettan, 4n:i «, 3. 
♦onrddan, Si.f *oiir^4^ 

dan. 
rdf, 295. 
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rofen, 384 h. 
row, 301. 

rowan, 396 and n. 3. 
ruh, 296 n. 1. 
ryge, 263. 
ryne, 263. 

sacan, 392 n. 1. 
gacu,253. 
s4 266 N. 2. 
sfficc, 258. 
88el, 240. 
salor, 289. 
8alu, 300. 
B^re, 320. 
sawan, 396. 
B^wol, 265. 2. and k. 3. 
scaed, 271. 
Bceacan, 392 n. 1, 3. 
sceadan, 396. 
sceadu, 259; 271. 
sceaf an, 392 n. 1, 3. 
gesceaf t, 269 and n. 4. 
Bcear, 290. 
Bc^awian, 411. 
8c^"5«an, 392. 4. and n. 
4;400n.1;401;402. 
sc^ncean, 405. 2 ; 406. 
♦bc^o, 277N.2. 
Bceomu, 253. 
sceorfan, 388 n. 1. 
sceort, 307 ; 310. 
sc^otan, 384. n. 
sceran, 390 n. 1. 
Bc^rian, 400 n. 1. 
gescie, 248. 
Bcield, 273. 
Bcielfan, 387 n. 1. 
Bciellan, 387 y. 1. 
Bcieppan, 372 ; 392. 4. 
Bcieran, see sceran. 
beBcierian, 400 k. 1. 
Bcinan, 382 k. 
Bcip, 241. 
-scipe, 263. 
Bcdh, 242. 
scolu, 263. 
Bcrsef , 240. 
Bcrepan, 391 n. 1. 
scride, 263. 
scrffan, 382 n. 



scrimman, 386 n. 1. 
Bcrincan, 386 n. 1, 3. 
Bcri«an, 382 n. 
BCiifan, 378; 386. 
Bculan, 423. 8. 
sculdru, 274 n. 2. 
gescy, see geBCie. 
Bc/an, 405 n. 4. 
Bcyfe, 263. 
Bcyte, 263. 
se, 337. 

sealfian, 411 ; 414. 
sealh, 242. 
sealtan, 396. 
searu, 249. 
B^aw, 250. 1. 
ges^aw, 301. 
Seaxe, 265. 
B^cean, 407. a. 
s^g, sM.t 246. 
s^g, sf., 258. 
s^gean, 416; 416 k. 3. 
sefa, 277. 
B^f t, 323. 
sef te, 299. 
B^, B^lla, s^lra, s^oBt, 

-eBta, 311 ; 312 and 

N.; 323. 
Beldan, 322. 
s^le, 263. 

Belf(a), 29lN.; 339. 
B^Uan, 407.a;410N.2. 
B^mninga, 318 n. 
s^ndan, 405.4; 406. 
8^0, 278 N. 
B^olSan, 384. 
Beolcan, 387 n. 1. 
8eolf(a), see 8elf(a). 
Beolh, 241. 
s^on, s/., 269 n. 3. 
8^on(s€€), 367;373ff.; 

391. 2. 
s^on (Jilter)j 373 ft.; 

383 N. 4. 
seonu, 259. 
Beor«an, 388 n. 1. 
geset, 241. 
s^ttan, 400 N.l; 401.1; 

402. 
sib, 257. 
gesib, 297. 



sige, 263. 

sielf (a), see 8elf(a). 

Bien, see s^on. 

sierwan, 405. 5. 

sife. 262. 

sigan, 382 n. 

sige, 263 and N. 4; 290 

N.3. 

sigor, 289. 
Bimbles, 319. 
sin, 335. 
sincan, 386 n. 1. 
singala, -e, -es, 317; 319. 
Bingan, 386 n. 1. 
sinnan, 386 n. 1. 
Biodu, 271. 
Bittan, 372; 391.3. 
Bf«,314;323. 
Bi'Sra, Bi'S(em)e8t, 314. 
slsege, see sl^g^. 
Blteget, 247. c. 
Bls6pan, 395 and k. 2; 

406.2. 
bUw, 301. 
BMan,367;373ff.;378; 

392.2. 
Bl^ge, 263. 
Blidan, 382 N. 
Blide, 263. 
slieht, 266. 
Blftan, 382 n. 
Bl<5h, 242. 
Blilpan, 386. 
smsBl, 309. 
Bm^agean, 415; 416 

N.4. 

smiec, 266. 
Bm^ocan, 384 m. 
Bmeortan, 388 n. 1. 
smeoru, 249. 
smierwan, 406. 6. 
smitan, 382 n. 
smelt, smylte, 299 N.l. 
smiigan, 386. 
sniw, 250. 1. 
*8nearh, 254n. 2. 
sneorcan, 388 n. 1. 
Bnican, 382 N. 
snide, 263. 
sni-San, 382. 
8not(t)or, 296. 
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snjnrian, 400 n. 1. 
sdfte, 316. 
sol, 239. 1. b. 
SQmnunga, 318 n. 
sQmt^nges, 319. 
SQmwistu, see wistu. 
Bona, 317. 
sorg, 262 N. 4; 264; 

276 N. 1. 
spadu, 279. 
sped, 269. 
Bp^oftan, sp^aftan (?) 

384 N.; 390 N.l. 
spere, 263. 
spitu, 271. 
spiwan, 382 n. 
spQnan, 392 n. 3. 
spQnnan, 396. 
spor, 239 1. b. 
sporettan, 403 n. 3. 
spornan, 389. 
sporu, 279. 
spdwan, 396. 
gesprec, 241. 
sprecan, 391 y. 1. 
spr^otan, 386 n. 1. 
springan, 386 n. 1. 
spumaD, 389. 
spyrian, 400 n. 1. 
staef, 240. 
Btnenen, 296. 
stsgnihte, 299. 
stsepe, 263. 
staeppan, 372; 392.4. 
stag's, 240. 
stapol, 246. 
Btealdan, 396. 
Bt^apes, 319. 
st^e, 263. 
stelan, 390 y. 1. 
st^Uan, 407. a. 
st^nc, 266. 
st^ng, 266. 
st^oran, see stieran. 
steorfan, 388 n. 1. 
st^ppan, see stseppan. 
stice, 263. 
Bticol, 296. 
stiell, 266. 
stieran, 403 n. 1. 
stigan, 382 m. 



still, 296 N. 2. 
stincan, 386 n. 1. 
stingan, 386 k. 1. 
stQiidan, 392. 3. 
storfen, 388 N. 1. 
8to«, 284 N. 3. 
stow, 260. 
straec, 294 N. 1. 
strea, 250 n. 2. 
str^ccean, 407. 6. 
str^gan, 403; 406. 6; 

410 K^l. 
stregdan, 389. 
string, 266. 
str^ngtSu, 256. 3. 
strange, see strgng. 
str^ngu, 297 and n. 3. 
str^onan, strienan, 403 

N. 1. 
stride, 263. 
♦striman, 389 n. 1. 
strQng,299N. 1;303n.; 

309 ff. 
strudan, 386. 
studu, 284 N. 3. 
stund, 264. 
stundmsglum, 320. 
stycce, 248. 
Btyrian, 400 n. 1. 
siican, 386. 
siigan, see sucan. 
sulh, 284. 
sum, 294; 343. 
-sum, 294 and v. 2. 
sumor, 373. 
sunne, 278. 
sunu, 270. 
silpan, 386. 
Sii«hymbre, 266. 
sii'Smest, 314. 
But$weard(e8), 319. 
swatSu, 263. 
swaelS, 240. 
sw^pan, 396; 397. 
swealewe, 278. 
sw^bban, 400 v. 1; 401. 

1; 410 N. 2. 
swefan, 391 n. 1. 
geswefian, 400 n. 2. 
sw€g, 266. 
8welc,293N.l;342;349. 



swelgan, 387 n. 1. 
swelgend, 287 n. 2. 
swellan, 387 n. 1. 
sweltan, 387 n. 1. 
sw^ng, 266. 
Sw^on, 277 n. 2. 
sweorcan, 388 sf. I, 
sweorfan, 38 S n- L 
sweostor, gesweoator, 

286. 
sw^rian, 372; 392. 4. 
sw^te, 299; :^02 sr. 
swican, 382 s:. 
swice, 302. 
swifan, 382 n- 
swigian, 416 K. 5, 
swilc, see swele. 
swile, 263. 
swimman, 380 n. 1. 
geswinc, 200 k, 4. 
swincan, 380 n. 1. 
swindan, 38(1 n. 1. 
swingan, 386 n. 1. 
swiopu, 27G, 
Bwiotol, swutol, 296 

and N. 1. 
oferBwi'San, 382 k. 1. 
swdgan, 396. 
swugian, see swigian. 
swyle, see swelc. 
swyle, see swile. 
swylt, 266. 
geswyrf, 200 n , 4, 
syfre, 298 n. ; 299. 
sylian, 400 w. 2. 
syll, 268. 
gesyntu, 256. 3. 

t^, 278 N. 

t^cen, 243. 1 ; 244. 
t^cnian, 411. 
ts^cean, 407. fi. 
talian, 416 ir. 5, 
te(a)la, 317. 
teldan, 387K.1. 
t^Uan, 407. a; 416 

N. 6. 
t^mian, 400 sr. 2. 
T^net, 284. 
t^on (draw), 367: 878 

ff.; 384. 
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t^on (censure), S67; S7S 

ft.; 878; 383. 
t^on (maib«), 403 N. 2. 
t^ona, 277. 
teoru, 249; 276. 
teran, 390 n. 1. 
tican, 382 n. 1. 
tid, 269. 
til, 294. 

timbran, 406. 7 ; 406. 
getimbre, 248. 
toh, 295. 
td«, 282. 
tQm, 294. 
tdweardes, 319. 
traef , 240. 
tredan, 391 n. 1. 
tr^ddan,400N.l; 401.2; 

402. 
tr^o, 250. 2. 
tr^ow, 260. 
tr^owan, triewan, 403 

N. 1. 
tniwian, 412 n. 2. 
trymman, 400 n. 1, 2. 
tunge, 276. 
tungol, 243. 1 ; 244. 
turf, 284. 

tuwa, twiwa, 317;331. 
tw^lfwintre, 303 n. 
tw^o, 277 N. 2. 
tw^onum, 

betw^on(um), 329. 
twih, betwih, -tweoh, 

etc., 329. 
betwix, -tweox, etc., 

329 
*t7(a)n,405N.4. 
tyht, 266. 
tylg, 323. 

«e, 340. 
ge*Seaht,267; 269 and 

N.4. 

«^aw, 250. 1. 
•S^cean, 407. 6. 
•Segu, 253. 
•S^ncean, 407. a. 
"8^nian, 400 n. 2. 
S^nnan, 400 n. 1 ; 401. 
1; 402. 



«^o, 250. 2. 

«€oh, 242. 

1S4on (thrive), 373 ff.; 

383.. 
«€on(prfi«s), 405N.4. 
«^otan, 383 n. 
«^ow(a), 301. 
^owian, 412 n. 2. 
«^owu, 258 N. 
-Serscan, 389. 
^8 ^38. 
•Sicgean, 391. 3; 400 

N.l. 

«in, 335. 
'Sindan, 386 n. 1. 
«Qnce8, 320. 
•Sorn, 273. 
•Sracu, 253. 
«rag, 254. 
•Sr^wan, 378; 396. 
•Sr^a, 260n.;277n.2. 
•Sr^agean, 415; 416 

N.4. 

•Sr^otan, 384 n. 
"Sringan, 386 n. 1. 
«rintan, 386 n. 1. 
«riwa,317; 331. 
«roh, 242. 
•Srotu, 279. 
«rdwere, 248. 
«ruh, 284. 
d«ruten, 384 n. 2. 
«ryan, 405 n. 4. 
"Sryccean, 407. c. 
«ry«, 269. 
«u, 332. 

«ullic, «U8lic, 349. 
'Sungen, tSungon, 383 

N. 3; 386 N. 2. • 
tJunor, 245. 
ge«uren, 390 n. 1. 
•Surfan, 422. 6. 
«w^an, 373 ff.; 378; 

392.2. 
•Sweores, 319. 
^weorh, 295 n. 1. 
•Sweran, 389 n. 1. 
"Swierian, 400 n. 1. 
•Switan, 382 n. 
ge«woren, 390 n. 1. 
•Sy (a)n, 405 n. 4. 



ge«7ld, 267; 269 and 

N.4. 

«7le, 263. 
«yllic, «78lic, 349. 
^yncean, 407. a. 
«yr8, 266. 
«yr8t, 266. 
•iSyrstan, 405. 4. 

ufan, 314. 
ufera, 314. 
lihte, 280. 
uncer, 336. 
ungem^t, 319. 
ungem^tes, 319. 
ungewi88e8, 319. 
unhMow, 301. 
unl8ld(e), 299N.1. 
unnan, 422. 4. 
unriht, 293 n. 1. 
un'Sgnces, 320. 
unwares, 319. 
uplic, 304 N. 1. 
upweard, 319. 
lire, 335; 336. 
liser, 335; 336 n. 
lite, 314. 
iit(er)ra, litemest, 314. 

wacian, 416 n. 6. 
wadan, 392 n. 1. 
wsecnan, 392 n. 1. 
waed, 240. 
gews6de, 248. 
wsfeg, 266. 
w^ge, 248. 
wael, 240. 
W8§pen, 243. 1. 
waer, 294. 
waestm, 265. 
wae8tmbs§^, 299. 
w% 278. 
-ware, 263 n. 7. 
wa8can, waxan, 892 

N.l. 

w^wan, 396. 
weald, 273. 
wealcan, 396. 
wealdan, 396. 
wealdend, 287 n. 2. 
Wealh, 242. 
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weall, 239. 2. 
weallan, 396. 
wealtan, 396. 
-weardj-weardes, 319. 
weaxan,372; 392 n. 3. 
w^ccean, 407. b. 
w^cg, 247. 
w^gean, 400 n. 1; 401. 

1; 402. 
w^d, 247. 
wefan, 391 n. 1. 
wegan, 391 n. 1. 
wel, 316. 
weler, 264. 
aw^lian, 400 n. 2. 
w^mman, 405. 1. 
w^n, 269. 
wenic, 356 n. 2. 
w^ninga, 318. 
w^nnan, 400 n. 1. 
weor'San, 388 and n. 2. 
weor^mynt, 256. 3. 
weorpan, 388 and n. 2. 
w^pan, 372; 396. 
wer, 241 n. 
Mi^rian, 400 n. 1. 
gew^rian, 400 n. 1. 
wesan, 301 n.1; 427. 
w^sten, 246. 
westmest, 314. 
wexan, see weazan. 
wican, 382 n. 
wicg, 247. 
wiell, 266. 
♦wielwan, 405. 6. 
wiercan, see wyrcean. 



wiergen, 258. 
wiers, 323. 

wiersa, wierresta, 312. 
wif, 239. 1. b. 
wiga, 277. 
wigend, 287. 
wiht,267;269andN.3. 
Wiht, 284. 
wilder, 289. 
gewile, 263. 
willan, 428. 
windan, 386 n. 1. 
wine, 262; 263 Ni*2. 
winnan, 386 n. 1. 
winter, 273 and n. 3. 
wist, 269. 
wistu, 267 N. 
witan, 420. 1. 
setwitan, 382 n. 
gewitan,378N.;382N. 
wite, 248. 
wlacu, wlaec, 303. 
wlaece, 263. 
wl^cean, 407. 6. 
wlitan, 382 n. 
wlite, 263 and n. 6. 
wldh, 284. 
gewloh, 295. 
wdc, 392 N. 1. 
wdcor, 254; 256.2. 
wdh, 242. 
wdh, 295 N. 1; 304 

N. 3. 
wolcen, 243. 1. 
wQmm, 295 n. 2. 
WQn, 294. 



wQng, 273 N. 1. 
WQnge, 280. 
word, 238. 
worold, 274 n. 1. 
wracu, 253. 
wrecan, 391 n. 1. 
wr^nc, 266, 
wi^on, 373 ff.; 383. 
wr^'Sian, 400 n, 2. 
wridan, 38*2 n. 
wri'San, 382 n. 
wringan, 38tt ir. 1, 
gewrit, 241, 
wntan, 378 n. ; 382 ». 
wrdtan, 39(1 ^ 
wucn, 279, 
wudu, 271. 
wulf, 239. 1- a, 
wund, 264, 
wiinian, 411. 
wylf, 257. 
wyrcean, 407* a, 
wyrd, 260. 
gewyrht,267; 269 and 

N.8. 

wyrm, 266- 
wyrp, 266. 
wyrt, 269. 
wyscan, 405, 2. 

yfel, 296andK.l; S12. 
yfemest, 314. 
y meat, 3} 4 v. 1, 
yppan, 405. 2. 
yst, 269. 
ytemest, 314. 
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